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>ROPOSE LAW 0 
RING KNELL OF N. Y. 
SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Lord’s Day Alliance Sponsors 
Measure in State Assembly 
to Close Music Auditoriums 
on Sabbath—Square Deal 
to Theaters Is Explanation 
of New Amendment to 
Penal Code 


O Sunday concerts is a plank in a 
bill introduced into the New 
York State Assembly to amend the 
penal law in relation to the Sabbath. 


By its provisions, concerts or any 
other activities for which a fee is 
charged, are prohibited on Sunday. 


While amending the law of the State 
which at present forbids theatrical 
performances and operas, but permits 
oncerts, the proposed bill allows am- 
ateur baseball, football and _ other 
sports and prohibits concerts. 

Defending the logic of a bill which al- 
lows sports and forbids concerts on Sun- 
day, Rev. John Ferguson, chairman of 
the Lord’s Day Alliance, which is spon- 
soring the new measure, bases his ar- 
gument on a plea for “a square deal.”’ 

“We cannot, in all fairness,” Mr. Fer- 
guson says, “allow Sunday concerts when 
we close the theaters. That is the ar- 
gument the theatrical people are using 
to get a wide-open Sunday. It is like the 
delicatessen storekeepers, who are al- 
lowed to keep open on Sunday while the 
bakeries are forced to close. The bakers 
are now complaining. It is unfair com- 
petition, 

“Why should the concerts be allowed 
to sell tickets on Sunday and take the 
business away from the theaters just as 
the delicatessen stores sell bread and 
make money while the bakers lose the 
trade? We get the same sort of com- 
plaints continually from barber shops 
and other such enterprises. 


[Continued on page 6] 


ALBANY TO HAVE 
LARGE AUDITORIUM 


Masonic Bodies Plan New $2.000,000 
Structure Facing Capitol 
ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 7.—Albany 
have a new auditorium with a seating 
apacity of 4000. This will be available 
‘or concerts, as the last of the local Ma- 
nie bodies has voted to adopt the plan 
of constructing, at a cost of $2,000,000, 





is to 


new Masonic Temple at State and 
Eagle Streets, facing the State Capitol. 
The proposed auditorium will not be 


eased, as this would prevent its use for 


‘oncerts, conventions and public meet- 
The need of a music hall or large 
4uditorium in Albany has been felt for 
Many years. The managers of concerts 
fave been compelled either to use the 


Nin + 


‘tate Armory, which is rather unsuitable 
‘or the purpose, er to use the smaller 
which limited audiences that prom- 
artists attracted. The site of the 
sed temple is yet to be acquired 
‘id cleared, and it will probably be two 
before the auditorium will be ready 


for use. 
lhe Court of Appeals on Feb. 3 handed 
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CLEVELAND MOVES 
FOR SUMMER OPERA 


Plan for Municipal Park Theater 
Being Prepared by City Engineers 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 7.—Building 


start at once and productions of out- 
door opera in the coming summer are a 


may 


possibility if the plans now’ under 
preparation for Cleveland’s municipal 


theater are sanctioned by the city govern- 


ment. The president and sixteen mem- 





[Continued on page 30] 


PHILHARMONIC MEN 
WIN PAY INCREASE 


Compromise on Additional $10 After 


N. Y. Players Make Demand for $25 


Musicians in the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra will receive a flat 
increase of $10 a week next season, ac- 
cording to an agreement arrived at this 
week between the union officials and the 
officers of the Philharmonic Society. 
The orchestra men accepted this as a 


[Continued on page 35] 








MARIA JERITZA 





Noted Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Who Will Make Her First Visit to 
the Pacific Coast Since Her American Début Three Years Ago. ASee Page 45) 

down a decision reversing the lower’ were a gift of George Eastman. 

courts in upholding an assessment of A concert was given at 4 Andrews’ 
$2,500,000 made by the assessors of the Parish Hall, on Feb,4, which the Wl 
city of Rochester on the property of the lowing took part: Mé«. Wiliam I »S 
Eastman School of Music. The assessors Mrs. Harold P. Collin, Mrs. W wi 
had refused a tax exemption on the Hutchins and Mrs. Georsed erkins, 
property on the ground that concerts sopranos; Mrs. William Smith, con- 
were given under the auspices of the’ tralto; Mrs. Edward C. Brandow, violin- 
school for which admission was charged. ist, and Margaret French, pianist. Mrs. 


The buildings used by the school form a 
part of the University of Rochester and 

The Musical America Company at 501 
‘ the act of March 3, 1879. Saturday, Februa 


Fifth 


Harry T. Irving was the accompanist. 
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‘TRUST’ IS HELD 
TO BE OBJECT OF 
COPYRIGHT BILL 


Final Hearings in Washington 
on Perkins Measure Bring 
Charge of Protection for 
Plagiarists—Claim Is Made 
That Radio and Other In- 
terests Were Not Consulted 
in Preparing Act 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 7.—Final 

hearings on the Perkins Copy- 
right Bill, held on Feb. 3 by the House 
Committee on Patents, were almost 
wholly given over to a general attack 
on composers who are said to ‘fake 
and plagiarize” productions. The 
claim was made that their demands 
virtually amount to perpetual protec- 
tion. 

While the supplementary hearings 

were not nearly as largely attended as 
were the first, the gathering more 
than made up in fervor what it lacked 
in numbers. 
_ Alfred L. Smith, general manager of 
the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce, was the chief witness in opposi- 
tion to the bill. Paul B. Klugh, repre- 
senting the National Association of 
Broadcasters, criticized Register of Copy- 
rights Solberg, who drew up the meas- 
ure, stating that radio and other interests 
had not been consulted in its prepara- 
tion and that only the protection of 
composers and authors was sought. 

Mr. Smith’s statement was an indict- 
ment of those who, he claimed, were 
attempting through the proposed legisla- 
tion to create “fa great music trust” for 
their own benefit. 

Mr. Klugh was cross-examined by 
Representative Bloom of New York (‘“‘the 
music man of Congress”), who sought 
to establish the truth of the assertions 
that stations charged $100 per minute 
for broadcasting a speech by President 
Coolidge. Mr. Klugh denied this, stat- 
ing that the broadcasters charged 





[Continued on page 22] 


CARNEGIE HALL TO 
REMAIN LANDMARK 


Building 





Indefinite Continuance of 


Is Announced 

Carnegie Hall 
at the end of five 
announcement made by Robert E. 


will not be torn down 
years, according to an 


Simon, 


who recently purchased the property 
from the estate of the late Andrew Car- 
negie. 

At the time that the sale was first an- 
nounced by executors of the estate, it 
was said that, according to the terms 


the concert hall would remain 
a suitable new sym- 


of the sale, 
for five years unless 
phony hall was built before then. 


Mr. Simon’s statement definitely dis- 
poses of the rumor that the building 
would be demolished and a new one 
erected. In a notice sent to the tenants 
of Carnegie Hall he says: 

“As to the report that the building 
may be torn down at the end of five 
years, or sooner if a suitable music hall 
is elsewhere erected, I have absolutely no 





[Continued on page 8] 
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Boston Honors Henry Hadley at First 
Hearing of His Symphony and Suite 
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OSTON, Feb. 9.—That Bostonians 

can pay tribute to one of their own 
sons was demonstrated by the series 
of honors bestowed on Henry Hadley, 
a native of Greater Boston and in his 
youth a pupil of George W. Chadwick 
at the New England Conservatory. On 
Feb. 1 Mr. Hadley was guest conductor 
of the People’s Symphony. On Thurs- 


day evening he appeared as guest con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony in 
Sanders Theater, Cambridge. On Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, 
Feb. 6 and 7, Mr. Hadley conducted the 
fourteenth pair of regular concerts of 
the Boston Symphony in Symphony Hall. 

At the People’s Symphony concert in 
the St. James Theater Mr. Hadley intro- 
duced for the first time in Boston his 
Suite Ancienne for ’cello, which was 
played with technical precision, sym- 
pathetic feeling and artistic style by the 
composer’s brother, Arthur Hadley, first 
‘cellist of the People’s Symphony. The 
Suite is in four movements. The Pre- 
lude suggests Bach; the Menuet, Mozart; 
the “Air Plaintif,” Schumann, and the 
Gigue, Haydn. Mr. Hadley also con- 
ducted Hadyn’s Symphony No. 12 in B 
Flat, Grieg’s “Norwegian” Dances No. 2 
and No. 1, Op. 35, Liszt’s “Love Dream,” 
arranged for orchestra by Victor Her- 
bert, and Strauss’ Waltz, “Tales from 
the Vienna Woods.” Mr. Burgstaller 
played the zither solo in the latter work. 


Introduces Symphony 


At the Boston Symphony concerts Mr. 
Hadley was invited to perform one of 
his works, and chose his Symphony No. 4 
in D Minor, “North, East, South and 
West,” given its first performance in 
Boston. This Symphony is a clever 
work, appropriately descriptive. The 
composer is at home in handling an 
orchestra. There are no abstruse effects 
in the score. Straightforwardness is 
the distinguishing trait of this pleasing 
music. Mr. Hadley conducted with his 
characteristic spirit and verve. He was 
given an enthusiastic reception by audi- 
ence and orchestra. Mr. Hadley also 
conducted Strauss’ “Don Juan,” which 
was read with depth and ardor, and gave 
a spirited performance of Smetana’s 
Overture to “The Bartered Bride.” 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto solo- 
ist, sang with opulent voice and musi- 
cianly style Beethoven’s “Ah! Perfido” 
and Mozart’s “Parto, Parto” from “La 
Clemenza di Tito.” 


Roland Hayes Sings 


Roland Hayes’ third recital of the 
season in Symphony Hall on Feb. 1 was 
attended by an audience that filled the 


auditorium. The program contained 
compositions by Handel,  Stradella, 
Gluck, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 


Debussy, Ravel, Griffes and a group of 
Negro spirituals. For one of his en- 
cores Mr. Hayes sang an effective com- 
position, “In Maytime,” by John Adams 
Loud, a resident composer. William 
Lawrence accompanied. 


Choir Gives Concert 


The Cecilia Society, conducted now by 
Malcolm Lang, celebrated its forty-eighth 
season with a concert in Jordan Hall on 
Feb. 5 The chorus gave the first per- 
formance of “I Will Praise Thee, O 
Lord,” by Frederick S. Converse, and 
sang compositions by Gretchaninoff, 
Rachmaninoff, Brockway and César Cui. 
Mr. Lang conducted with fine musician- 
ship, handling his forces with a dis- 
criminating sense of balance. Laura 
Littlefield, soprano soloist, sang with 
vocal beauty and skilled musicianship. 
Albert W. Snow won applause for his 
organ solo. Ernest Harrison was the 
accompanist. 


Boston Pianist Presented 


Mary Madden, presented by her 
teacher, Mme. Szumowska, made a highly 
favorable impression on Monday after- 
noon, Jan. 19, in Jordan Hall. Miss 
Madden proved herself a pianist of skill 
and charm. She possesses a clear, neat 
technic, a fine feeling for delicacy of 
tonal effect, a sure use of the pedal and 
genuine interpretative ability. 


Borovsky in Local Début 


Alexander Borovsky gave his first 
Boston piano recital in Steinert Hall on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 22. Mr. Borov- 


sky had already made successful appear- 
ances with the Boston Symphony in 
Symphony Hall and in Sanders Theater, 
Cambridge. The program contained 
works by Bach, Haydn, unusual num- 
bers by Scriabin, Prokofieff and Stra- 
vinsky, and numbers by Chopin and 
Liszt. Mr. Borovsky again revealed a 
colossal technic, speed, and power. More 
skillful bravura playing has hardly been 
heard here. 


Harold Morris Gives Own Work 


Harold Morris played at Jordan Hall 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 22. His pro- 
gram contained works by Grieg, Scar- 
latti, Chopin, Glinka-Balakirew, Mosz- 
kowski, Brahms, Weber, Debussy, Griffes, 
Scott, Liszt and the pianist’s own 
Scherzo. Mr. Morris plays always with 
intelligence and musicianship. A superb 
technic subserves interpretations that 
are markedly individual and _ stylistic. 
Tonal richness, tonal color, tonal variety 
—these Mr. Morris achieves with un- 
common felicity. His own Scherzo 
proved of excellent musical interest. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





Theodore Stearns Given 
Subsidy by “Telegraph” 
to Finish His New Opera 
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Photo by H. A. Atwell, Chicago 
Theodore Stearns, Composer and Music 
Critic of N. Y. “Morning Telegraph” 


Theodore Stearns, composer and music 
critic of the New York Morning Tele- 
graph, has been commissioned by that 


newspaper to finish his opera “Atlantis” 
under its auspices, according to an an- 
nouncement published in its columns on 
Feb. 8. 

A preliminary report of the award 
was published exclusively in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week. It is now announced 
that Mr. Stearns “will take temporary 
leave of his New York duties” and, un- 
der the subsidy of the publication will 
finish the opera, the libretto and piano 
score of which have already been penned 
by him. He will spend a part of this 
period of composition on the island of 
Capri in the Mediterranean. 

This award, unique in American jour- 
nalistic history, amounts, according to 
the Morning Telegraph, to a “virtual 
endowment of its critic’s talents.” 

The award was made “in the full spirit 
of unselfishness and in consonance with 
the newspaper’s policy of encouragement 
of all the arts,” the Morning Telegraph 
states. It was made in recognition of 
Mr. Stearns’ achievements in the field of 
American opera composition. His “Snow 
Bird” was accepted for performance by 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company while 
the composer was resident in the middle- 
western city in 1922, and was given sev- 





eral performances by that organization 
with an all-American cast in the follow- 
ing two seasons. : 

Mr. Stearns comes of pioneer Ameri- 
can stock, and is of Narragansett Indian 
ancestry on the maternal side. He was 
born in Berea, Ohio, and played the vio- 
lin publicly at seven. He conducted the 
Cleveland High School Orchestra as a 
boy, and played the viola in the old 
Cleveland Philharmonic; studied violin 
with Amme, and piano and harmony 
with Emil Ring. Mr. Stearns attended 
Oberlin College and Conservatory. He 
composed two operas “Endymion” and 
“Hiawatha” and set Goldsmith’s 
“Captivity” as a cantata. 

Going to Germany at the advice of 
Mr. Amme, he finished the complete 
course at the Wiirzburg Royal School 
of Music in three years. He conducted 
opera in that city and in Nuremberg, 
and in the latter city played the organ 
at the historic Frauenkirche for a time. 
His opera “Endymion” was produced at 
Hofgeismar, near Cassel, in 1896. Mr. 
Stearns returned to America in 1899, 
and for a time acted as reporter on 
newspapers in New York and Memphis. 
He conducted orchestras in New York 
and on tour for a number of years. 
About three years ago he became music 
critic of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. He came to New York to fill 
his present post a year ago. 

The composer is married to Mar- 
guerite Lamar, soprano, who was for- 
merly a member of the Chicago Opera. 


POLICE BAND TO GO ON TOUR 








Captain Henneberg’s Forces Will Visit 
Thirty-five Cities 


The Police Band of the City of New 
York, Capt. Paul Henneberg, conductor, 
has secured the approval of Mayor Hylan 
and the Commissioners to go on a thirty- 
day tour next month under the manage- 
ment of Fortune Gallo. They will give 
a concert in the Century Theater, in New 
York, on March 1, to raise funds for ex- 
penses of the tour. The house has al- 
ready been sold out for the New York 
concert, as well as for an appearance 
in Philadelphia on March 6. The band 
will visit about thirty-five cities, among 
which are Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland and Milwaukee. 





Metropolitan Announces American Pre- 
miére of Montemezzi Opera 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager 
of the Metropolitan, has announced that 
“Giovanni Gallurese,” book by Francesco 
D’Angelantonio and music by Italo 
Montemezzi, will be given its first Amer- 
ican performance at the Metropolitan 
on the evening of Feb. 19. The work 
will be conducted by Tullio Serafin, who 
conducted its first performance in Turin 
in 1905. The chorus has been trained 
by Giulio Setti and the mise-en-scéne 
arranged by Samuel Thewman. The 
dances have been arranged by Rosina 
Galli, who will appear with . Giuseppe 
Bonfiglio, Florence Rudolph and the 
ballet corps. The scenery has_ been 
painted by Giovanni Grandi of Milan. 
The composer and his wife arrived from 
Italy several weeks ago to be present at 
the American premiére. The cast will 
be as follows: Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
Giovanni Gallurese; Maria Miller, 
Maria; Giovanni Martino, Nuvis; Giu- 
seppe Danise, Rivegas; Angelo Bada, 
Bastiano; Millo Picco, A Spanish Officer; 
Adamo Didur, José; Vincenzo Reschi- 
lian, Tropea; Pompilio Malatesta, Don 
Pasquale, and Mary Bonetti, A Shep- 
herd’s Voice. 


Woman Accused of Impersonating Mme. 
D’ Alvarez 


Charged with using the name of Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez to aid her in selling 
goods and of persuading other artists to 
buy clothes and materials from her by 
promising to get them engagements, Har- 
riet Bridgeford was arraigned in the 
West Fifty-fourth Street, Seventh Dis- 
trict, Court on Tuesday, Jan. 10. Ap- 
pearing against her were Alma Kitchell, 
at whose studio she was arrested; Esther 
Dale, who caused the arrest; Marguerite 
D’Alvarez and Ellen Davis. Miss Davis 
said she had been promised a position as 
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500 SINGERS LOOK 


FOR TOUR ABROAD | 





Head of Chorus Declines, How- 
ever, to Disclose Details 
of Announced Trip 


A plan to take 500 American men 
and women singers, forming the huyve 
chorus of the Sesquicentennial Peace 
Festival, for a tour to Europe next sum- 
mer to give concerts for the benefit of 
foreign singing organizations, under the 
auspices of the International Music Fes- 
tival League, was announced early this 
week by Arthur Leslie Hood, president 
and musical director of the League. He 
stated also that the chorus while in Ev- 
rope would extend an invitation to for- 
eign groups to participate in the big 
American Sesquicentennial Exposition in 
1926, which will celebrate the 150th an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Mr. Hood named Stephen 
Townsend and Marshall Bartholomew as 
two of the conductors already secured 
for the trip. 

The chorus was chosen by means of 
auditions and rehearsals are now being 
held every Monday evening, for the New 
York Division, in De Witt Clinton High 
School. The Philadelphia group has also 
been rehearsing for some time. Al- 
though many of the singers believe that 
the tour is an absolutely settled ques- 
tion and are planning to leave their posi- 
tions and families, Dr. Hood, as well as 
his secretary of the chorus, Mrs. Ken- 
neth J. Muir of New York, declined to 
give definite statements about the date 
of sailing, or the names of the backers 
of this project. 

“We are going to have a big drive, 
probably in March,” was all Dr. Hood 
would say. The itinerary which he has 
arranged divides the chorus into three 
divisions which will cover different cities 
in Europe, combining for large concerts 
in the greater cities, such as London, 
Paris, Vienna, Rome and Berlin. 

“The International Music Festiva! 
League,” he said, “was organized in 1915 
as a non-profit sharing corporation. The 
tour abroad, whether in the interest of 
the Sesqui movement or to stimulate 
peace, will be a Sesquicentennial Peace 
Festival. Of the 500 singers included in 
the list, 150 are Philadelphians, about 
250 are from New York and the rest 
are from Boston and elsewhere.” 

Each member of the chorus has signed 
an agreement whereby she promises to 
pay $25 if she fails to attend rehearsals 
and refuses to go to Europe. The New 
York group is made up of women, but 
later there will be some men added from 
various oratorio and glee club societies 
all over the country. 

The headquarters of the Internationa! 
Music Festival League are in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, and the Presser Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

Walter Henry Hall of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who is named on the list of offi- 
cers of the International Music Festival 
League as chairman, said today that he 
has resigned. “The whole thing is tov 
nebulous,” said Professor Hall. “I could 
learn nothing about the financial end 0! 
it and was deluged with letters from 4! 
over the country demanding information 
which I could not give. Although it ma) 
turn out to be a fine thing, thus far !t 
looks like an impossible dream. Certainly 
the chorus chosen is not a fair represen- 
tative of American voices to represent 
us in Europe.” 





accompanist by the woman, posing 4° 
Mme. D’Alvarez, if she bought a dress 
from her. Among her victims are salé 
to be a number of pupils from the studlos 
of famous teachers, for whom she prom: 
ised to get engagements. On the day ° 
her arrest she represented herself ' 
Mrs. Kitchell as a friend of Helen Sta! 
ley. Mme. Stanley, Loudon Charlton, he! 
husband, said, was ill and unable to 4P- 
ear in court. Bail was set at $1.0 
rs. Bridgeford was unable to pay an 
was sent to jail for the night. The tr'4 
was set for the morning of Feb. 11. 





Federation Names Artists in Premiére ! 
Patterson Opera at Biennial 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 7.—The 
ists engaged for the world-premie! 
Frank Patterson’s opera, “The Ech 
the Biennial Convention of the Nat 
Federation of Music Clubs, at Port 
Ore., on June 9, will include the fo 
ing: Marie Rappold, soprano; F‘« 
Lamont, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, and Lawrence Tibbett, bar 
of the Metropolitan. 
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About to Win a Tennis Cup 





OU must play with a man 
to know him, the popu- 
lar credo says. A man 
at work does not show 

his real self. An artist 

ng as at work must reveal his 
ares: @ personality, but his tastes in the re- 

‘reation hours show him not as a pub- 

n figure, but as he is to his friends. 

lay 01 There are, of course, artists, like Fritz 

elf 1 Kreisler, whose “profession is his 








ig hobby,” but even Mr. Kreisler has 
to al been found in his off moments indulg- 
+ ng in more prosaic sports. 

J What do artists do in their idle hours? 


Are they interested 
anything besides music? Are they in- 
tellectuals or do they boast of being 
\0w-brows”? Musicians, of course, like 
other people, cannot be classified. 

ie of them play at literary sports and 
‘rs look for physical relaxation. 


e trie People always ask. 


Some of them collect books and some 
4 graphs. One may spend his time 
4 1 a mechanic’s kit and another with 
ulptor’s chisel. There are gardeners 

among them and anglers and “movie 


’ 


fans,” and when they play they forget 

concert hall in the game. 
or an opera prima donna to admit 
she is a “movie fan” is brave. 
































Maria Jeritza likes to go to motion 
pictures. She likes to drive a car, too, 
and race a motorboat across the lake; 
but those are reserved for the summer 
when she retreats to the Austrian Tyrol 
and can speed her Benz over the hills. 
In the winter, in New York, she must 
do something to amuse herself out of the 
opera house. It must not be too strenu- 
ous, but it must not be too boring, for 
if a prima donna were bored it would 
be disastrous. 

So she goes to the motion pictures. 
Mme. Jeritza may even at heart share 
the popular desire to be a “movie star,” 
but she doesn’t talk about that. She 
can’t go into the motion pictures. It 
would be a waste of her talents, but she 
has posed for many portraits and she 
has had her Tosca immortalized, if not on 
the silver screen, in a more permanent 
marble. Maria Jeritza has a favorite, 
too, a daschshund, who looks all the 
more ludicrous as he trips into the room 
after his tall, stately mistress, or curls 
up in her lap trying to fit into the pic- 
ture. 

Jascha Heifetz is a young man of 
many hobbies. He collects books, rare 
first editions and curiosa. He has an 
assortment of fans of all the centuries 
and he has a Chinese room. When he 
came back from the Orient last year he 
brought with him all the accoutrements 
of the perfect Chinese gentleman. He 


Photo Credita 2, 3, 

i, Maria Jeritza, with the Statue of Her “Tosca”; 2, Jascha Heifetz Dons His Chinese Robes; 3. Beniamino Gigli, Amateur Photographer; 4, Josef Hofmann and His Autograph 
Collection; 5, Louis Graveure, Sculptor, in His Studio; 6, Frnest Schelling, Training His Dog; 7, Efrem Zimbalist, “Movie Fan” on “Location”; 8, Amelita Galli-Curci, Horticultur- 
ist; 9, Tito Schipa, Hunter, with Carlos Sedano, Master of loils, and Josef Lhevinne, Angler; 10, Elizabeth Rethberg, “At Home,” with Her Poodle; 11, Lawrence Tibbett and the Twins 

at Play; 12, Paul Kochanski, Champion Fisherman; 13, Queena Mario Recites French History While Marcella Sembrich Beats Time with the Needles; 14, William Bachaus, 
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can now sit cross-legged on a mat and 
balance a bowl in one hand and a pair 
of chopsticks in the other. He can play 
an ivory studded Chinese fiddle, and 
he knows the subtle difference between 
the Ming and Ta’ang periods. 
Heifetz steps into his Chinese room, with 
its embroidered hangings and inlaid fur- 
niture, he is the complete Oriental, but 
he can easily step out of the rdle, into 
the library, and transform himself into 
the perfect bibliophile. Outside of these, 
an English valet, a fastidousness about 
his clothes and the ability to play the 
violin, he is almost exactly like any other 
young man you may know. 


sSeniamino Gigli has many hobbies. 
One of them is the New York Police 
Department. He was probably disap- 


pointed in his childhood ambition to 
grow up and be a policeman, but he is 
more than that now. He is an honorary 
commissioner. Hevsings for the force, 
and when he sails for Europe the Police 
Glee Club, with Commissioner Enright 
at its head, returns the compliment and 
serenades him. And he drives about 
town in a car with a big bronze badge 
at its head, which works miracles with 
the traffic officers. His pets are his chil- 
dren, Enzo, named after the hero of 
“La Gioconda,” in which Gigli made his 
début, and Rena. He watches Enzo, an 
embryo caricaturist, mock the heroes of 
the operatic world; and after Rena has 
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played the piano and danced, for she is 
to be a ballerina, she sometimes tries to 
teach her illustrious father English. At 
home, on a quiet evening, too, he plays 
with Mme. Gigli and a few friends a 
simple, harmless game of cards, a sort 
of Italian casino, and has for it the 
same frank enthusiasm which is evident 
in his work. And for out-of-door diver- 
sion, when the day is clear, Mr. Gigli 
takes his camera around the corner to 
Central Park and experiments in ama- 
teur photography. 

josef Hofmann’s avocation has prob- 
ably earned him more money, although 
not quite as much glory, as his vocation. 
Artists are usually regarded as tem- 
peramental Bohemians, but Josef Hof- 
mann, as usual, upsets traditions, for he 
is a scientist and an inventor. The 
automobile one drives may owe its effi- 
ciency to a Hofmann brake, for he has 
invented automobile parts, air brakes, 
and is at present at work on perfecting 
a reproducing piano. As an incidental 
recreation to both of his careers, pianist 
and inventor, he has collected auto- 
graphs and photographs of celebrities 
from all over the world, from the time 
when the nine-year-old prodigy, little 
Josef Hofmann, startled the world, to 
his present and even more triumphant 
career. Most curious among the pic- 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Borovsky to Give Cycle 
of Old and New Music 
in Paris This Winter 
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Alexander Borovsky, Pianist 


The cycle of recitals has come into 
special vogue of recent years. In 
Europe, as well as in the United States, 
the emphasis has been upon interesting 
programs rather than virtuosity solely. 
An interesting series of programs of 
historical value will be given in Paris 
in the late winter by Alexander Boroy- 
sky, Russian pianist, who was scheduled 
to sail for Europe on the New Amster- 
dam on Feb. 7, after giving recitals in 
New York and elsewhere. 


Mr. Borovsky will devote five Paris 
programs to composers of the eighteenth 
and the twentieth centuries. Interest 
lies especially in the latter division of 
the scheduled lists. 

“The modern composers to be repre- 
sented,” says the pianist, “are not only 
modern in the sense of their date of 
birth, but in their real voicing of the 
modern spirit. Thus I do not include 
Rachmaninoff and MacDowell, admirable 
composers as they are. My list will in- 
clude Debussy, Ravel, Poulenc, de Bré- 
ville, Fauré, Roussel, Milhaud, Auric 
and Honegger, among the French; Pro- 
kofieff, Medtner, Scriabin and Stravin- 
sky, from Russia; and various other 
outstanding national men, such as De 
Falla, Albefiz, Bartok, Villa-Lobos, 
Hindemith, Schénberg, Szymanowsky, 
Bax and Ernest Bloch. 

“T should like to give such a cycle in 
New York next winter, for I am plan- 
ning to return to America in January, 
1926. The appeal of the programs would 
be especially for the discriminating, for 
musicians. Works of the eighteenth 
century masters, including three of the 
Bachs, Mozart, Haydn, Rameau, early 
Beethoven, Scarlatti, Couperin, Handel 
and others would certainly provide in- 
terest also for the conservative music- 
lover. The cycle needs a smaller audi- 
toerium than the biggest, so as to give an 
intimate effect. I do not present the 
new music to shock and to be ‘different,’ 
but to seek out the really musical among 
the enormous output of today, which has 
a unique interest.” 

Mr. Borovsky will give six recitals 
in Paris and will visit Germany, playing 
in Berlin, Leipzig, Mannheim and Stutt- 
gart. He will then go to Budapest and 
will undertake a long tour of the Balkans 
—the principal cities of which are very 
keen in their love of music—such as 
Belgrade, Bucharest and Zagreb, for- 
merly called Agram while under Aus- 
trian rule. The last named city has 
only a population of 170,000 but sup- 
ports a fine opera and ballet perform- 
ances and has no fewer than six active 
orchestral conductors, while many pian- 
ists from Europe visit it annually and 
find excellent patronage. 

The artist has entered into contract 
to appear under the management of 
Loudon Charlton on his return to Amer- 
ica next winter, when he will undertake 
an extensive tour. 
St. Louis Municipal Company Will Give 

Ten Light Operas Next Summer 


The ten weeks’ season of the Mu- 
nicipal Opera Company of St. Louis wili 
begin on May 25 and last until Aug. 2, 
it is announced by David E. Russell, 
manager, who has been in New York 


engaging artists. “One hundred voices 
will be taken for the chorus from our 
chorus school,” said Mr. Russell, “and 
our répertoire will again consist of ten 
light operas, such as ‘The Mikado,’ 
‘Robin Hood.’ ‘Prince of Pilsen,’ and 
‘Merry Widow.’ One cannot please 9250 
persons on a hot summer’s night with 
Meyerbeer or Wagner.” With this policy 
the company has been highly successful 
since its origin in 1919. Since it is a 
civic project, all the profits go back into 
the company for improvements. Henry 
W. Kiel is president of the Municipal 
Theater Association, and Nelson W. 
Cunliff, chairman of the production com- 
mittee. Paul Beisman is in charge of 
publicity, and Frank M. Rainger is 
stage director. 


“DINORAH” IS SUNG 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Metropolitan Makes Weekly 
Visit —Stokowski in 


Wagner Program 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 9.— “Dinorah,” 
newly revived by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was given before a large audi- 
ence in the Academy of Music last Tues- 
day evening, with Amelita Galli-Curci in 
the name part. The performance was 
not without interest for its “period” 
values and its exhibition of the versatile 
Meyerbeer’s talents. Despite the musical 
and dramatic inanities of two-thirds of 
the work, auditors were rewarded by the 
charm, melodic graciousness and atmos- 
pheric qualities of the final act, with its 
quaint Breton ceremonials and effective 


choruses. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was well received by 
an audience which evidently included 
many admirers. She scored triumphantly 
in the Shadow Song, that number which 
persuades coloratura sopranos to rescue 
the antique score from oblivion. 

The goat, incidentally, failed to appear 
during this gaudy aria, but he was faith- 
ful to the bridge episode and trotted 
across the melodramatically insecure 
span with emphatic assurance. 

Admirable singing was contributed by 
Giuseppe De Luca, who gave a finely 
artistic performance as Hoel. There was 
an excellent Corentino in Armand To- 
katyan, who replaced George Meader, 
originally billed. Other parts were satis- 
factorily taken by Charlotte Ryan, Merle 
Alcock, Angelo Bada and Louis D’An- 
gelo. Gennaro Papi did his utmost with 
the ancient score, including the almost 
interminable overture. , 

Leopold Stokowski, returned from his 
midwinter vacation, infused the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra with his dynamic per- 
sonality in a brilliant Wagner program, 
given in the Academy on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night. There were 
several refreshing departures from the 
conventional Wagnerian program, no- 
tably the impressive and unhackneyed 
Transformation Music leading to the 
Grail Temple Scene of the final act of 
‘“Parsifal” and the Invocation of Alber- 
ich to the Nibelungs in “Rheingold.” An- 
other concert rarity was a “Siegfried” 
excerpt picturing the hero’s ascent of the 
fire rock. This was ingeniously dove- 
tailed into the “Rhine Journey,” and the 
whole number thus became a tonal de- 
scription of the journey up the magic 
mountain and down again. 

Other features were the “Parsifal” 
Prelude, the “Entrance of the Gods into 
Valhalla,” from “Rheingold,” the Funeral 
March and Immolation Scene from “Géot- 
terdimmerung,” the “Forest Murmurs,” 
from “Siegfried,” and the “Good Friday 
Spell,” from “Parsifal.” Under Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s baton, the two last numbers as- 
sumed new aspects of beauty and the 
tone of the string choirs in these excerpts 
was little short of seraphic. 








Havana Academy Honors Walter Dam- 


rosch 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony, which recently 


made its first visit to Havana, where it 
gave four concerts before audiences of 
enormous size, was made an honorary 
member of the Havana National Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters at a banquet 
in honor of the conductor’s birthday, 
following the first concert in the Cuban 
capital. Mr. Damrosch was also pre- 
sented with a gold medal on this occa- 
s10n. 


Hobbies of Noted Music Personages 
Range from Crotchet to Sculpture 


MM MM | 


[Continued from page 3] 


tures, as even Mr. Hofmann smilingly 
admits, are those of the little boy in a 
sailor collar who played long ago at 
Steinway Hall, or of the same confident 
child in a lambskin cap and fur trimmed 
coat who surveyed the world from the 
heights of his virtuoso successes. 

Louis Graveure also has a double 
identity. At times he is a dignified bari- 
tone and at others a more Bohemian 
sculptor. Luckily, the famous beard fits 
well into either personality. Sculpture 
with Mr. Graveure is not merely a 
hobby. It is a serious profession, and 
he has gained a reputation as one of 
the best amateur sculptors in the coun- 
try. x 
Efrem Zimbalist has a very serious 
hobby, for a violinist. He collects vio- 
lins. In a safe, built into the wall of 
his Spanish music room, lying on padded 
shelves, are row upon row of violins. 
Violins from all the famous makers from 
Stradivarius down. And Mr. Zimbalist 
plays on them, for his own amusement. 
To see how different the tones of a violin 
can sound, or perhaps, so that Alma 
Gluck, his wife, and the two Zimbalist 
children may appreciate the superiority 
of the instrument he plays in concert. 
Even on vacation Mr. Zimbalist plays. 
When he visited the motion picture 
studios in California, he played while a 
film was being “shot” to provide the 
“atmosphere”; and when he is at his 
island summer home he plays just be- 
cause he wants to. 


Can Mow the Lawn 


Amelita Galli-Curci, gardener and 
scientific farmer, is a familiar figure in 
the hills of the Catskills where she has 
a great estate, “Sul Monte.” She knows 
how to hoe the vegetable rows and prune 
the rose bushes. She can operate the 
incubator and mow the lawn. She is 
quite expert at it, even in_ photo- 
graphs. It is obvious, because she is not 
one of the kind of gardeners who dresses 
up in velvet and lace to rake the lawn. 
Mme. Galli-Curci knows the proper cos- 
tume for the job and the proper tools 
as well. 

Tito Schipa is not a Gilbert and Sulli- 
van poetic tenor. He is an outdoors 
man, as active a sportsman as if he were 
not a singer. During his concert tours 
he always takes a short vacation in 
the winter and shoots ducks off the 
Florida coast or goes into the southern 
forests stalking deer. 


Expert with Foils 


Carlos Sedano, as becomes a Spaniard 
and a violinist, is expert with the foils. 
He can handle a foil with as much skill 
as a bow, and he spends his leisure hours, 
those set aside for exercise, fencing. 
Fencing, he claims, is an exhilarating 
exercise. It does not mean simply dres- 
sing up in satin knickers for the pleasure 
of feeling like one of the jeunesse doré. 
The sensitive hand that holds the bow 
must be equally sure when it wields a 
foil. It is good training and good fun. 

Josef Lhevinne, even though he al- 
lowed his picture to be taken with Mr. 
Schipa and Mr. Sedano in their sporting 
clothes, is not nearly so ambitious a 
sportsman. From his Long Island home 
he goes forth dressed in comfortable flan- 
nels to fish, and he doesn’t even boast 
of being the “compleat angler.” 

Ernest Schelling, in the hours he 
spends away from his piano and his 
conductor’s baton, trains his dogs te a 
remarkable intelligence. A white bull- 
terrier provides the intellect for the dog 
family—and the humor—while a slim, 
sleek Russian wolfhound lends an aristo- 
cratic air to the ménage. Wherever Mr. 
Schelling goes one of his dogs accom- 
panies him. They are the perfect com- 
panions, he believes, who never speak 
unless spoken to. 

Elizabeth Rethberg has tried to intro- 
duce some of the sports of her native 
Saxony into New York. The hills above 
Dresden are ideal for skiing, she said, 
why not the hills along the Hudson? So 
she unpacked her skis and tripped across 
the snows of Riverside Drive. But there 
is not always snow in New York; and 
to amuse her on other days Mme. Reth- 
berg has a little toy poodle dog, one of 
those pretty little things that can be 
dressed up and thrown about and that 
always comes up smiling. 

Lawrence Tibbett, who has been pro- 
viding sensations this year, set out to 


seek them, also on the snows of Riversice 
Drive. But he chose a much simpler spo): 
and much more boisterous companion 
With his twins and their sled he whizz 
down the hill, forgot that he was a stir 
of the Metropolitan and remembered thi 
all his life he had loved sleigh-riding. 
Now he is advocating it as a sport fo: 
grown-ups. The twins are only an ex- 
cuse, 

Paul Kochanski is one of those fisher- 
men who must be properly garbed in 
overalls before the fish will bite. Fish, 
he is sure, dislike being trapped elegant- 
ly. They, like himself, prefer the simple 
life. So Mr. Kochanski, when he is near 
the coast, packs his overalls in the trunk, 
and whether it is on the Bay of Biscay 
or off Miami, he takes out his rod, gets 
in a boat and drops his line. 

Queena Mario expects to go abroad 
next summer, to France, so this year she 
is studying hard, because, she says, she 
wants to know “every castle that every 
king ever lived in,” before she goes. She 
crams French history day and night. 
She always has a book under her arm. 
She even reads aloud to her friends. 

Marcella Sembrich, Miss Mario's 
teacher, while she listens to the history 
or to a little song, sits quietly and knits. 
It puts her pupils in an informal mood. 
It makes her a more sympathetic audi- 
ence and, besides, she likes to knit. 

William Bachaus, when he is asked 
what his hobbies are, always says “the 
ivories.” By that he means, not the 
national American sport, “but Billitirds 
and dominoes. And they. are really 
ivory, although the common or garden 
varieties are not. For Nellie Melba, 
another domino fan, presented Mr. Bac- 
haus with an ivory set. But these are 
diversions for winter or _ northern 
climates. When he is in the South, it 
matters not what country, or in the sum- 
mer, Mr. Bachaus takes his dog and 
his racquet and makes for the courts. 
He is, one is told, not only an inveterate 
tennis player, but a champion tennis 
player. But then, people who have one 
great talent usually have several, just as 
most artists have more than one hobby 
and more than one profession... 





sa 
Metropolitan Will Give Giorda rk, 
Based on “Jest,” Is Report 


The Metropolitan Opera will give th 
American premiére of Giordano’s “La 
Cena delle Beffe’” next season, accord- 
ing to an unofficial report which gained 
circulation in New York early this week. 
The opera is based on Sem Benelli’s 
play, “The Jest,” which was given in 
New York several seasons ago with John 
and Lionel Barrymore in the leading 
roles. The musical version had its world 
premiere at La Scala in Milan on Dec. 
20 last, under the baton of Toscanini 
and with Hipolito Lazaro in the leading 
tenor part. No confirmation of the re- 
port that New York will hear the work 
in the coming season could be gained. 





Leginska in Boston Explains Disappear- 
ance 

Ethel Leginska, in an interview sent 

out through the United Press from Bos- 

ton, claims that her disappearance was 

due to overwork and nervous exhaustion. 


“Something seemed to snap in my) 
brain,“ she is quoted as saying. Miss 
Leginska, who is now in Newton, a sub- 
urb of Boston, explained to the reporter 
that she walked until 10:30 on the night 
of her concert and then went to the 
home of friends. She remained ther 
under the care of a nurse for a few 
days, and then was sent to a small tow! 
in Pennsylvania to recuperate. From 
there she went to Boston, where she is 
now staying. Miss Leginska is sched- 
uled to resume her concert tour on Feb. 
23 with a concert in Joplin, Mo. 


Musicales Arranged for Atlantic Cit) 

ATLANTIC CiTy, Feb. 7.—A course 
musicales will be given on five success 
Saturdays, beginning on Feb. 28, in the 
Vernon Room of Haddon Hall. Among 
the artists who will be heard are Lo 
Graveure, Nina Morgana, Arpad Sandor, 
Pablo Casals, Louise Hunter, Edou: 
Gendron, Vladimir de Pachmann, Ina 
Bourskaya, Mildred Dilling, Efrem Zi 
balist, Rafaelo Diaz, Kathryn Mei 
Anna Case, Tandy MacKenzie 
Richard Hale. 
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York Public Library, he 
might find his wisdom taxed in an 
effort to answer all the questions put 
to him. The vague generalization, 
“I’d like a book about music,” is, Mr. 
Mattfeld says, the most common of 
all demands. “And it is the hardest 
to cope with,” he adds. 

Readers with elementary questions are 
more dreaded by a librarian than the 
advanced student who knows just what 
he wants. 

“Tt is a difficult problem to lay one’s 
fingers upon the thing for which they 
are searching,” says Mr. Mattfeld, “‘be- 
cause their lack of fundamental knowl- 
edge stands between themselves and the 
information they desire. How can you, 
for example, explain a Beethoven Sym- 
phony to a person who does not know 
who Beethoven was, nor what a sym- 
phony is? It is a delicate proposition 
and far more difficult than the most 
ticklish technical question.” 

Naive interrogations are not the major 
difficulties of a music librarian, however. 
Last week a shy young girl told Mr. 
Mattfeld she had a “beautiful song run- 
ning through her head.” Would he either 
write it out for her or show her how to 
write it? Very often young composers 
bring their manuscripts for correction. 

“Even though we are not supposed 
to be a school in composition, I am glad 
to help them,” says Mr. Mattfeld, “be- 
cause American composition is a home 
product which I am watching with par- 
ticular interest. But when unintelligible 
scores are to be dealt with—little notes 
like specks of soot—I throw up my 
hands in despair! Once I undertook to 
correct a contrapuntal study. A mis- 
take in the answer to the subject of a 
fugue threw a whole page out of focus. 
Had I corrected it, I should have been 
obliged to rewrite the entire thing.” 
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When Librarian Turns Arranger 


Another request often made is to write 
an accompaniment for a song the tune 
of which a young composer has sketched 
‘2 one dimension. 

“To write a tune is child’s play, but 
4 good accompaniment requires tremen- 
dous skill,” says Mr. Mattfeld. “In 
studying the growth of song (take the 
German lieder, for example) one of the 
major factors is the accompaniment. 
With Schubert, the accompaniment was 
Sut a support for the voice; with Schu- 
mann, it became an integral part of the 
structure; in Liszt’s hands it intruded 
Perhaps too much, and in the songs of 
Wolf and Strauss the piano part has 
attained a complete identity of its own. 
That is what I endeavor to explain to 
people who beg for an accompaniment, 

they are persistent. ‘Just any old 
thing,’ they plead. ‘Just a few chords. 
Vhat price, librarian?’ ” 
, [he music division of the central 
‘ranch of the New York Public Library 


holds in the musit~te= 


at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street 
is a treasure room thronged with in- 
dividual habituées. In it is found op- 
portunity for a fine study of human 
nature. There is, Mr. Mattfeld relates, 
the music-lover whose face radiates with 
ecstasy as he peruses the letters of Liszt 
and Wagner. Then there is the sulky 


student who whines because he cannot 
take a score out of the library. “How 
am I to know how it sounds?” he asks. 


“The trouble with many music stu- 
dents,” says Mr. Mattfeld, “is that they 
do not develop any internal, mental audi 
tory sense, but depend upon their ear 
and their instrument for all sense of 
sound. The world’s greatest composi- 
tions have been written in silence. The 
only musical sound which might have 
reached Bach’s ear while he composed 
was the crying of one of his twenty-one 
children!” 

People who prepare club papers or 
write magazine articles on current sub- 
jects are disturbed to find that the 
library has no definite and complete sur- 
vey of their theme, failing to realize 
that the very reason for their writing 
or speaking on that particular question 
is because it has not been done before. 
The library can furnish them with many 
scattered details, but it is up to them to 
form their own digest.” 


Compositions by Kings 


“Our music library is one of the 
strongest in the country,” Mr. Mattfeld 
asserts. “We have the entire collection 
of Joseph Drexel as well as the Astor 
Library and that of Julien Edwards, to 
say nothing of many small collections 
which grow year by year. During 1924 
we added 2441 catalogued items to our 
list, including autograph manuscripts of 
Horace Wadham Nicholl and works of 
Horatio Parker; a ‘Processionarium’ 
and ‘Clavis Cantus Ecclessiastici,’ both 
printed in 1661; a second copy of Pablo 
Minguet é Irol’s ‘Reglas,’ Madrid, 1754, 
and a large number of Beethoven’s works 
and compositions of Hector Berlioz. 

“Among the notable acquisitions of the 
year were ‘El Melopeo y Maestro,’ a 
rare book by Pedro Cerone, written in 
Naples in 1613. Its author is considered 
by some the foremost musical theorist of 
the fifteenth century. The songs, ballads 
and instrumental pieces written by 
Henry VIII form an interesting study 
of the musical ability of a king, as do 
the ‘Cantagas de Santa Maria’ by Al- 
fonso X, surnamed the Wise, King of 
Castile and Leon. These are only a 
few of the many new additions, which 
are a very small part of the total collec- 


tion. I could enumerate for an hour, 
but one must see them to appreciate 
their value.” 


The library boasts its treasure of com- 
plete works. Few libraries possess an 
entire collection of Bach, Handel, Pales- 


trina, Schubert, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Lasso and Grétry. 
“This makes a total of 30,000 cata- 


logued items,” says Mr. Mattfeld, “and 
covers every musical subject conceivable, 
from history to acoustics, from ragtime 
to classics. They deal with psychological, 
physical, technical and _ philosophical 
phases of music, besides containing many 
original manuscripts and _ facsimiles, 
such as Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, 
some virginal music of the days of 
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N. Y. PUBLIC 


LIBRARY HOLDS MUSICAL 


TREASURES 


The Task of a Librarian in the Big City Institution Is No Sinecure, as Soriano Suggests in 


His Cartoon, for the Requests That Assail the Ear of Such an Official 
The Difficulties of the Post and Its Compensations Are 


Variety to Perplex a Sage. 


Are of a 


Described in the Accompanying Interview by Julius Mattfeld of the Musie Depart- 


ment of the New York Public Library, Central Branch. 


Mr. Mattfeld Is Shown in 


the Center, and the Palatial Building at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street Is 


Pictured at the Right. 


Below, Is Seen a Reproduction of the Original Mss. of a Letter 


of Beethoven to Amalie Sebald, One of the Valuable Relics Housed in This Building 





Queen Elizabeth and numerous letters 
of composers.” 

What a colorful sidelight is cast upon 
Beethoven by one letter in the library, 


in which he wrote as follows to the 
young lady, Amalie Sebald: 

‘I am already better. If you think it 
becoming to pay me a visit alone, I 
should be delighted; but if you find it 
unbecoming, you know how I honor the 
freedom of all men; and however vou 
may act in this or any other case, ac- 
cording to your. principles or your 
caprice, you will always find me well 


disposed and your friend 
BEETHOVEN.’ ” 

The majority of the hundred readers 
who visit the music room each day seem 
to be most interested in the gossipy or 
fictitious side o® music, according to Mr. 
Mattfeld, and that, strange to say, is 
not the main reason for the music 
library’s existence. It is essentially a 
reference library and the end in view 
is decidedly different from that of a 
circulating library, which carries general 
information and reading per se. 


Helping the Bashful 


“Tt is our desire,” says Mr. Mattfeld, 
“to be of assistance to every one, jazz 
composers included! I am willing to do 
any amount of research work in rela- 
tion to its importance if people will only 
explain what they want. There seems 
to be an inferiority complex among 
readers. Jazz writers are apologetic and 
very often say that they are just looking 
something up for a friend or a cousin. 
Speakers who are preparing papers and 
magazine writers go astray in shuffling 
through the shelves rather than consult- 
ting the card catalogues or presenting 
their subjects to me and letting me help 
them to collect the material. Of course. 
since a librarian is familiar with the 
contents of the library, he can more 
easily discover what has the most direct 
bearing upon their subject.” 

The city spends so much money for 
concerts and opera that it is surprising 
to note what a small percentage of these 
people are interested in reading about 
music. 

“The angle of appreciation will prob- 


ably always tend toward the emotional,” 
says Mr. Mattfeld. “People like con- 
certs or don’t like them, and there the 
story ends. Even some musical institutes 
and conservatories do not seem to realize 
fully what an adjunct the music library 
would be to their courses. 


The Neglected Composers 


“Students seldom bother to look up the 
source of the historical matter which 
they are studying. They learn that 
Palestrina was born in 1526, died in 
1594 and wrote religious music. He 
never becomes for them a -living, real 
man, but simply the head of a chrono- 
logical list to be remembered for exami- 
nations. In the meantime our wonder- 
ful old Palestrina scores grow dusty on 
the shelves. 

“English students learn the dates of 
Shakespeare’s life, his works and his 
chief characteristics, and know they 
must read his plays before their course 
is complete. It should be the same in 
music. Secondary information is very 
elementary and of no permanent value 


unless it be accompanied by original 
sources.” 
Another weakness Mr. Mattfeld has 


discovered in the music reader’s study 


is narrow specialization among those 
who delve beneath the surface. He says 
violinists: are reluctant to learn any- 


thing about Bach beyond what he wrote 
for their instrument. Singers are con- 
tent to know Schubert’s 600 songs, 
utterly disregarding his piano works, his 
sonatas, fantasies and impromptus. In 
this way students fail to realize the 
scope of a composer’s genius. They also 
lack perspective in refusing to go beyond 
the few great names. They do not get 
Chopin in relation to other composers of 
his day. 

“Why was he outstanding?” asks Mr. 
Mattfeld, “and what were some of the 
characteristics of his work that distin- 
guished it from that of his lesser con- 
temporaries, such as Dreyschock and 
Sigismund Thalberg? 


[Continued on page»38] 
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When Brahms and Anton Bruckner Led 


the Applause for a Child Performer 
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Present at the Performance of Brahms’ Violin Concerto in Vienna, with Twelve-Year-Old 


Bronislaw Huberman as Soloist: 1, Brahms; 2, Hans Richter; 3, 


Dr. Mandyezewski; 


4, Princess Metternich; 5, Alfred Griinfeld; 6, Wilhelm Kienzl; 7, Prinee Lichtenstein: 
8, Anton Bruckner; 9, Ferdinand Léwe; 10, Eduard Hanslick. and 11, Jakob Griin 


HE art of the silhouette reveals the 

personalities of a number of famous 
personages of the Vienna of the middle 
‘nineties who were present when Broni- 
slaw Huberman, as a child of twelve, 
gave a performance of Brahms’ Violin 
Concerto in the presence of the composer 
at the Vienna Musikverein. The silhou- 





ette is the work of Dr. Boehler and 
Position Wanted by vocal] teacher around New York 
or vicinity, excellent record in private school. Ad- 


dress Box R. M., 


E I MUSICAL AMERICA, 
Ave., New York. 


501 5th 





| ~The a 
Apex of the Music 
and Art Center 





New Steinway Building 
109-11-13 W. 57th St. 
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HH) Tht Now in course of con- 
Ua) qe 4 struction. Studios to 
aT iif Hels rent for musicians 


and teachers. 


Ready for occupancy 
early 1925 


Renting Agents, 
Douglas L. Elliman 


& Co. 
15 East 49th Street 
New York City 
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STORY & CLARK @ 


PIANO COMPANY 


CONCERT SALON 
33 West 57th St., New York 


EDWARD LANKOW 


Thursday 
Feb. 19th at 8.30 P.M. 


Illustrated Lecture on Deep 
Breathing for Singers, Public 
Speakers, etc., and its advan- 
tages as a health builder 


By EDWARD LANKOW 


of Chicago, Boston and Metro- 
pelitan Opera fame. 








No Tickets Required. 





é Direction Frank C. Barber 2 











portrays in inimitable fashion the char- 
acteristics of a number of famous mu- 
sical personalities, in many cases now 
passed on. 

The occasion was the “farewell” con- 
cert of Adelina Patti in the Austrian 
capital on Jan. 12, 1895. The diva had 
heard the child Huberman play in Lon- 
don a few months previously, and she 
had thereupon engaged him as co-artist 
for the occasion. The audience which 
assembled for this event was a dis- 
tinguished one; and, though it had come 
to pay homage to a queen of song, the 
fame of the child artist who had played 
before the Austrian Emperor at the age 
of eight doubtless also provoked curi- 
osity. The concert was a triumph for 
the boy violinist and he became at once 
a favorite of the Viennese public and 
won the commendation of Brahms him- 
self and of Eduard Hanslick, the most 
influential music critic of the day. 

A summary of those of most renown 
musically who were present include 
Brahms himself; Hans Richter, famous 
conductor, who led the first festivals at 
Bayreuth; Dr. Eusebius Mandyczewski, 
librarian and archivist of the Vienna 
Society of the Friends of Music, who 
came to the premiére, it seems, equipped 
with large binoculars with which to view 
the prodigy; Princess Pauline Metter- 
nich, a music lover, who interceded with 
Napoleon in order to have Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser” produced in Paris; Alfred 
Grinfeld, pianist; Johann Strauss, com- 
poser of inimitable operettas and 
v.altzes; Wilhelm Kienzl, whose operas 
“Kuhreigen” and “Evangellmann” have 
been sung in New York; Prince Lichten- 
stein, a patron of the arts; Anton Bruck- 
ner, the composer, whose centenary is 
being celebrated this year; Ferdinand 
Léwe, conductor; Hanslick, who in his 
musical writings was an outstanding 
conservative, and Jakob Griin, teacher of 
violin at the Vienna Conservatory, who 
taught Fritz Kreisler. 





ORCHESTRA BEING FORMED 
IN TOWN OF CUDAHY, WIS. 





Conductor of Milwaukee Civic Organiza- 
tion Engaged to Carry Out Plans 
of Prominent Citizen 


CuDAHY, WIs., Feb. 7.—This town, a 
suburb of Milwaukee with a population 
of about 7000, will soon have an or- 
chestra, due to the beneficence of Michael 
Cudahy, president of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company. 

Carl Eppert, conductor of the Mil- 
waukee Civic Orchestra, has been com- 


missioned to organize the orchestra, and 
work has already begun. 

While Mr. Cudahy has about 1200 em- 
ployees in his plant, the orchestra is 
designed to enlist the support and in- 
terest of the entire town. Not fewer 


than thirty or forty players will be 
obtained at the beginning, but Mr. Ep- 
pert believes the movement will grow 
rapidly and that sixty or seventy efficient 
musicians can be recruited. 

A series of concerts will be given in 
a large school hall for the beginning. 
Later it is hoped to obtain a larger 
auditorium. Cooperation has been prom- 
ised from all quarters. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 


: New 


York Sunday Concerts 


May Be Prohibited 


MUU 


[Continued from page 1] 





“T do not want anyone to think we be- 
lieve that music on Sunday would have 
a bad effect on the people. On the con- 
trary, I am sure it would be uplifting; 
but Sunday is a day of rest and mv- 
sicians should not be forced to work. If 
people could not go to concerts on Sun- 
day they would go on another day.” 

On being reminded that musicians play 
in all the churches on Sunday for pay, 
Mr. Ferguson said, “Yes they should; it 
is fine work, but that is no reason why 
they should play in the orchestras, too, 
why people should be forced to pay for 
entertainment on Sunday, why anyone 
should make money on the Sabbath. 
Now, if there could be some ideal ar- 
rangement by which the public could be 
given free concerts on Sunday, that 
would be a solution. That would be a fine 
charitable work on the part of the or- 
chestras and their managers.” 


Orchestras an Inspiration 


“Don’t you think that would be unfair 
competition?” he was asked. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
people wait for the free Sunday con- 
certs. instead of buying tickets on week- 
days?” 

“Well, some people would, I suppose,” 
Mr. Ferguson replied, “but not every- 
body is so grossly materialistic. The or- 
chestras would be an inspiration to the 
great public. Now, I am musical myself. 
I used to sing in the Buffalo Clef Club, 
and I realize what a force for the good 
music is. 

“Tf there were any exemptions I would 
say music should be the first. But ex- 
emptions are impossible. If we make any 
exceptions everyone must be an excep- 
tion. You see what has happened in 
Europe. It is the downfall of civilization, 
and I believe that it is due in great part 
to the Continental Sunday. We do not 
want America to be like Europe and a 
day of rest on Sunday is a way to pre- 
vent it. 

“Your musicians wouldn’t like com- 
petition in their Sunday concerts, would 
they? The theaters don’t like to see con- 
certs going on when their houses are 
closed. It isn’t fair play. Now take the 
Philharmonic—that’s an orchestra, isn’t 
it?’ 

On being informed that the Philhar- 
monic was an orchestra, Mr. Ferguson 
continued: “I have never had the great 
privilege of hearing it, probably because 
it plays on Sunday. Now, how would the 
Philharmonic like it if it had competition 
in its Sunday concerts?” 

When he had been told that the New 
York Symphony also gave Sunday con- 
certs and that the Philharmonic could be 
heard on Thursdays and Fridays, as well, 
Mr. Ferguson said: 

“T must give myself the great pleasure 
of hearing them, but not on Sunday. 
Sunday should be a day of rest and re- 
laxation when the cares of daily life are 
forgotten. That is why we are_amending 
the present law to permit baseball and 
football and other sports on Sunday, not 
for pay, of course. People need the ex- 
ercise. From watching a professional 
game they get only a nervous excitement. 
That is what they get from listening to 
concerts. They could get real benefit on 
Sunday from making their own music 
and playing their own baseball. That is 
what we hope to make them do by pre- 
venting professional work on Sunday. 
We want people to be able to rest, to find 
themselves. 

“This is not a ‘blue law’ that we are 
proposing; it is just for the good of the 
people. It was not drafted to force neo- 
vle to go to church. It is intended to 
keep the United States the great coun- 
try it is; to make it a better country. 
No one can work seven days a week and 
do his best. That has been proved in the 
steel mills, on the railroads, in Henry 
Ford’s factory. If we allow activities 
such as concerts on Sunday, the theaters 
will work for a wide-open Sunday law. 
That is what we aim to prevent. That 
would make the United States what 


Europe is today. 
prospect to look forward to, isn’t it’ 
Even the musicians wouldn’t want «n. 
other Soviet Russia over here. And t):a; 
is what will happen.” 

The bill which was proposed in. | hy 


New York State Assembly on Jan. 3(/7 


has been referred to the Committee 0, 
Codes, and so far has had no heariig 
It differs principally from the pres: 
law of the State of New York, in tha 
forbids “concerts, vocal or instrument: |,’ 
motion pictures, art exhibitions and 
bates or discussions, “to witness which 
an admission fee is charged or receiv « 
directly or indirectly.” In addition | 
this it allows non-professional sport 
tivities which are expressly forbid: 
under the present statute, but which 
rarely proceeded against. 





SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
IS APPLAUDED IN OAKLAN) 





Recitalists Include Jascha Heifetz and 
Erna Rubinstein—Chamber Music 
Society Heard 


OAKLAND, CAL., Feb. 7.—The popula: 
concert of the San Francisco Symphon 
on Jan. 22 in the Civic Auditorium was 
true to the title, and included incidents 
solos by Louis Persinger, violinist and 
concertmaster; Lajos Fenster, first viola 
player, and V. Schipilitti, playing th 
English horn. Works by Delibes, Kreis 
ler and Chabrier were given character. 
istic readings. Of greater interest t 
the audience were Saint-Saéns’ “Deluge,’ 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “In the Village,’ 
Sowerby’s “Washerwoman” and Alfred 
Hertz’s arrangement of Kreisler’s “(: 
price Viennoise.” 

East Bay music patrons have had : 
measure of good violin playing recentl\ 
Erna Rubinstein was heard in the Civi 


Auditorium on Jan. 19, under Z. W. 
Potter’s management, gratifying he: 
audience with her technical display, 


warm, full tone and sincerity in a Weiner 
Sonata, Mendelssohn’s Concerto, Paga- 
nini’s “Hexantanz”’ and numbers by 
Sarasate, Wieniawski and Hubay. Miklos 
Schwalb was an excellent accompanist. 

Jascha Heifetz was presented before 
an overflow audience that demanded en- 
core after encore in the same auditorium 
the next evening. The artist was heard 
to better advantage than ever before 
here. Numbers by Glazounoff, Saint- 
Saéns and Boulanger and Ries’ “Per- 
petuum Mobile” were included in his 
program. Isador Achron was a fine 
collaborator at the piano. 

The Piedmont High School musi 
course presented Arthur Conradi in a 
violin recital of musical worth and charm 
on Jan. 23. He played Vieuxtemps’ !) 
Minor Concerto, Ries’ “Perpetuum Mo- 
bile” and works by Corelli, Mozart, Cho 
pin, Sarasate, Kreisler and Wieniawsk 
Mr. Conradi, who is a resident artist and 
head of the San Francisco Institute of 
Music, was greeted by an enthusiast! 
audience. Margo Hughes at the pian 
gave flawless support. 


Nina Morgana, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, has been engaged to sing this 
month in Buffalo, Fredonia, Westfield, 
and Atlantic City. 


— 





World’s Largest B’ way at 45th St. 
muses” CAPITOL sess 
otion Pic- ‘ /ES 
ture Palace Mng. Dir. 
éé +B 
THE MONSTER 


with LON CHANEY and 
JOHNNY ARTHUR 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
And the Capitol Ballet Corps 
Presentations by ROTHAFEL 











BROADWAY AT 


RIVO LE ism st. | 
“TOP OF THE WORLD” | 
| 


with BETTY COMPSON 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 





BROADWAY AT 


RIALTO gna st. | 
THOMAS MEIGHAN | 


IN 
“COMING THRU” 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
Presentation by Riesenfeld 
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A New Kind of Prohibition ?—A Proposal 
to Abolish Sunday Concerts in New 
York—A Composer Is Rewarded—aAil- 
ments at the Met.—The Philharmonic 
Broth and Its Many Cooks—How a 
Feline Suffered Entombment for Music’s 
Sake—Fragrant Bouquets Greet Critic’s 
Rhapsody—Musical Plagiarists Multi- 
ply—A Russian Youth Who Set Amer- 

New 


ica to Dancing—Damrosch’s 


Tailor—Rugged Ruggles, Penner of 


Angelic Songs 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

As a nation we Americans resemble 
a great big good-natured Newfoundland 
dog in our easy-going tolerance and lack 
of resistance. 

I say this feelingly after learning of 
the newest effort to tie another can on 
the tail of this silent, suffering beast. 

A group of self-appointed reformers 
banded together under the name of “The 
Lord’s Day Alliance” are now striving 
to stop concert-giving in New York State 
on Sundays. 

These people of the Lord’s Day Al- 
liance are sponsoring a bill in the Legis- 
lature which will prohibit all music on 
Sunday, except, of course, when it is 
performed, free of charge, in a duly 
anointed temple presided over by some 
member of the Lord’s Day Alliance. 

There are now more than four million 
laws enacted in the United States, most 
of them frankly unnecessary and ineffec- 
tive. Foreigners always marvel at these 
laws and in their polite way call us 
“the most governed civilized country in 
the world.” 

The mental capacity of these Lord’s 
Day Alliance leaders may be easily meas- 
ured. I would urge you to read the in- 
terview with your reporter. 

On another page the gentleman who 
speaks for the Alliance shows that he 
thinks of “grocers, delicatessen dealers 
and symphony orchestras” as offenders 
of one stripe. 

A grocery store must be shut on Sun- 
day, he argues, therefore it should also 
ve illegal for our concert auditoriums to 
Xe open on Sunday. 

He says impressively that he just loves 
music, and in the same breath asks if 
the Philharmonic is an orchestra. He 
Probably thought it some kind of a deli- 
catessen. No, he is not a subtle person. 
Such men are mischief makers no less 
than the small boy who ties tins on 
amiable puppies and rings door bells 
n peaceful nights for the sake of the 


holse 


_Some flabby law-makers, however, 
~* been impressed in the past by such 
qa ] 3. 

Won’t the good-natured Newfoundland 
tow! a little? 
_Or is there already a law against 
YUps growling? 

* * 

Y , the report I told you about last 
‘eek is altogether right. Theodore 
““arns, the New York Morning Tele- 





graph’s critic, has been commissioned by 
his paper to complete his grand opera 
“Atlantis.” 

The story of the Morning Telegraph's 
good deed and Theodore’s good fortune 
buzzed through the foyers of the Metro- 
politan last week. Billy Guard looked 
as happy over the news as if he had been 
commissioned by Signor Gatti-Casazza 
to spend five years on some scented isle 
in the Pacific, far from tenors and pass- 
seekers. 

“There’s a handsome act,” commented 


Commendatore Guard, referring of 
course to the Telegraph, not to the 
Pacific. 


_ “So mote it be,” chimed in the critics 
in the foyer. 
a aK 1 


The only other story I know about 
a newspaper helping a newspaperman 
financially is like this: 

“Would you mind,” said 
music critic of the Morning .......... 
to the Managing Editor, “letting me 
have two weeks’ salary in advance?” 

“T would,” said the Managing Editor. 

* + AK 


the staff 


Speaking of commissions, I hear 
Ernest Newman will hie himself back 
to England as soon as the New York 
season ends. He has commissioned him- 
self to write another book or two, I 
believe, so it is doubtful if he will return 
next fall. 

Mr. Newman’s presence has been en- 
tirely satisfactory, to every one except 
the artists and rising young composers 
of the new school he has lambasted so 
roundly. There are stvles and modes in 
reviewing as in everything else, and since 
Mr. Newman landed it has been fashion- 
able in New York critical circles to call 
spades spades. 

His successor? Oh, I believe a cer- 
tain gentleman who writes poetry as an 
avocation and who is critic on an eve- 
ning paper as a vocation may find him- 
self with the Post. 


* Ed Ke 
Another eventful week at the Met- 
ropolitan. Laryngitis was_ revived; 


three novelties in the form of a sprained 
ankle, a case of measles in the chorus, 
and a disclocated shoulder were brought 
out with prominent principals. Prompt 
medical attention is now assured by the 
installation of a hospital ward, a sur- 
geon and four experienced stretcher- 


bearers. 
K a So 


Reliable family horse that it is, the 
New York Philharmonic will have to 
bear with another strange rider next 
season. 

It is now certain Arturo Toscanini, 
greatest of Italian conductors, will lead 
the Philharmonic for a few concerts one 
year from now. How he has arranged 
to leave Milan in the middle of the 
Scala season is more than I ean tell. 
But Arturo, you know, is likely to do 
anything. Mengelberg has been re- 
tained; Furtwangler will return in 
February, if not earlier. 

Hadley will continue as associate con- 
ductor, which corresponds to the post of 
vice-president in America. 

I do not know about Van Hoogstraten’s 
plans—can it be that Willem will swing 
his baton elsewhere? 


>* * * 


For a moment I was alarmed to learn 
Mme. Germaine Schnitzer would not ap- 
pear for her recital at Chickering Hall 
on Sunday night. 

Visions of another pianist vanishing 
into thin air floated before me, but I 
was quickly reassured. 

Mme. Schnitzer was actually indis- 
posed; she had suffered no amnesia or 
stage-fright, nor had she disappeared 
while on her way to the concert hall. 

Madame, it seems, was legitimately ill 
and had been obliged to send a substitute 
to give the program in her series of 
eight concerts. 

On the subject of mysteries, many 
critics disappear during recitals in New 


York. 
a * *x 


The tragedy of the youth entombed 
in a Kentucky cave for many days has 
its counterpart in the animal world. 

Nigger is a_ five-weeks-old_ kitten. 
The name gives no clew but the domi- 
nant trait of the animal makes me 
suspect Nigger is a young lady kitten. 
For curiosity led Nigger to explore the 
home of her owners, a couple residing 
at Stanhope, N. J. 

Before long she found that strange 
contrivance known to humans as a 
player-piano. She sniffed at all sides 
of the mysterious object, which did not 
in the least resemble a saucer of milk, 
until she found a friendly opening under 





the pedals. Thence she wiggled her 
way upward. Then, like the Kentucky 
explorer, she found her way blocked. 
She began to complain as young cats 
will, but to no avail. 

Next morning her mistress discovered 
Nigger’s musical tomb, but all her effort 
to extract the kitten were fruitless. 
Bits of bread soaked in milk sustained 
the prisoner, but escape was impossible. 

Day and night Nigger wailed. For 
four days the beast continued her cry- 
ing. The couple finally summoned the 
Mayor of Stanhope and the agent of 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. They labored all day 
without results and finally surrendered, 
leaving kitty in her plight. 

Finally a fireman of Hose Company 
No. 1 volunteered with happier results. 
There wasn’t much left of the piano 
when the fireman finished the rescue, 
but he succeeded in fishing out a 
thoroughly disgusted ball of fur. 


i a | 


I thought only publications which are 
frankly and honestly trade papers of 
the musical profession followed _ the 
tradition of reproducing press notices. 

The New York World, however, de- 
votes a column to excerpts from the 
reviews of New York critics on Critic 
Taylor’s “Portrait of a Lady” Rhapsody, 
which was presented last week by Miss 
Caroline Beebe’s excellent Chamber 
Music Society. 

The World headlines are as follows: 

“Deems Taylor’s ‘Portrait’ Praised. 
One Music Critic Declares Newspaper 
Man Stands with Schubert. Composi- 
tion is ‘Brilliant.’ ‘Rich,’ ‘Vivid,’ ‘De- 
licate,’ Are Other Adjectives Used.” 

Then follow thirteen inches of quota- 
tions, including the compliment to Franz 
Schubert. 

Nobody believes for a moment Mr. 
Taylor is responsible for this celebra- 
tion, in fact the composer-critic wrote a 
rather self-derogatory, and, I thought, 
a strictly fair appraisal of his own com- 
position. 

I am now patiently awaiting the ap- 
pearance of the Sunday papers (these 
lines being penned on Friday) and the 
feature articles which will probably 
analyze in detail. Mr. Taylor’s com- 
position, his daily life, habits, diet, and 
favorite authors. 

His brother critics should pause for 
a moment and reflect that only a defunct 
composer can safely be buried under 
tons of fragrant roses. 

What price glory! 


Kk ok 


Before you pen a song 
Or invoke the poet’s Jinn, 
Insure yourself a mention 
Via the Hotel Algonquin. 
The rhyme is bad, but you know what 
I mean. 
* n aK 
Perpetual motion is no longer a prob- 
lem. The three sweet singers of the New 
York Morning World, Messrs, F. P. A.., 
Taylor and Broun, the columnists of the 
Bookman and five or six supporting mem- 
bers of the guild can keep a log rolling 
through sweet eternity. 
Ss ¢ *# 


Suggestion to Briggs for one of his 
cartoons, “Life’s ~\Most Embarrassing 
Moment”’: 

A New York critic noted for his 
austere and scholarly reviews trying to 
write a criticism of a colleague’s musical 
composition, at the same time preserving 
his own professional reputation and the 
friendship of his confrére. 

.- =» 


If a writer had no ideas of his own 
and he borrowed plots and whole phrases 
from Shakespeare, Moliére, Ibsen, Shaw 
and other masters, he would not be con- 
sidered an author, much less a gentle- 
man. 

Yet the manufacturers of “popular 
music” are permitted to lift the melodies 
and rhythms of Beethoven, Chopin and 
the rest of the masters—and they reap 
untold honors and royalties. 

When a musician hears a new hit of 
the hour he immediately asks, ‘‘Where 
have I heard this tune before?” 

And he usually traces the air to some 
familiar composition, Perhaps the air 
and rhythm have been distorted and the 
tonality changed, otherwise his old friend 
remains the same. 

In-a few months he reads an item 
about Patrick MacGregor the composer 
collecting $270,000 royalties on his new- 
est hit, “The Bootlegger Blues.” 

Of course, the manufacturer of the 
lifted music may insist that he is per- 
forming an invaluable artistic service by 
“nopularizing” the theme of the Bee- 
thoven Minuet in G, or Handel’s Largo, 





or Chopin’s Fantasy, but I doubt it. Re- 
writing or “modernizing” the Psalms, the 
Gospel of St. John or the Lord’s Prayer 
in doggerel verse might prove amusing 
and profitable, but no one could defend 
the project on artistic grounds. 

The truth is that the men who steal 
the music of the masters have but one 
object: a short cut to wealth. 

No special talent is required for this 
popular song manufacture; it simply 
needs a blunt conscience, an instinct for 
the vulgar, and the assistance of a musi- 
cian in stealing the right kind of tunes. 

I am not referring to the legitimate 
composers of light music, for they are 
as necessary in the musical scheme as the 
workers in the large forms. We need 
sprightly dance music, ballads, and the 
like. The musical world needs the 
melody bandit about as badly as a camel 
needs a bathing suit. 
eo eh eS 


In view of the increasing activities of 
this kind of person, I confess | am 
interested in the outcome of a suit in- 
stituted in Spokane, Wash. 

A musician who compels my admira- 
tion, if I can believe the newspaper re- 
ports, is preparing to demand $10,000 
from the leader of a local orchestra 
because this conductor had “jazzed up 
the classics.” The musician who says he 
will sue the syncopating leader declares 
“the public has received a perverted idea 
of classical music, insofar that many 
children no longer desire a musical edu- 
cation.” 

I heartily concur with the Spokane 
musician who is outraged by the mas- 
sacre of the masters, but I fear he is 
going too far. If an offended listener 
ean collect $10,000 for a distortion of 
the classics, then the critics of New 
York, Chicago and the other centers 
ought to be able to file suits for count- 
less millions during the course of the 
season. 

Anyhow, it’s a bully idea to sue 
singers, pianists, conductors and the rest 
for good round sums instead of merely 
roasting them. 

I have instructed my lawyers to put In 
a claim for $2,000,000 against Conductor 
—but why mention names? 


K ok * 


The official explanation that President 
Coolidge has discontinued radio broad- 
casting his messages, because he thinks 
“the newspapers perform the same ser- 
vice as well,” does not satisfy me at all. 

I have a notion some friend of the 
family whispered the news that Mr. 
Coolidge’s voice didn’t sound a bit good 
in the amplifier. 

No public official wants his constitu- 
ents to think he has a flinty or a raspy 
speaking voice, when, as a matter of 
fact, the fault rests with the trans- 
mission. 

When these facts reached the ears of 
the family and the campaign committee, 
I suppose they begged Calvin to keep 
away from the microphone. 

Personally, I rather enjoy the voice 
of the President, as long as he does not 
attempt to raise it in song. 

x * * 


Scratch a real ultra-modern composer 
and you are likely to find an antiquarian. 

If you want valuable instruction in 
ancient music, I would urge you to seek 
the companionship of an_ intelligent 
modernist—and most of them are in- 
telligent, or they would still be dallying 
with the ideas of their grand-daddies. 

You may disagree violently with their 
output, the apparent jumble of sounds 
in their compositions, but you will be 
enlightened as to their philosophy of 
music and refreshed by the broad range 
of their ideas, running pleasantly from 
the pre-Bach age to Rosicrucians, Ou- 


spensky, Proust, Michael Arlen and 
Mestrovic. Whereas, you may pre- 
determine and chart beforehand the 


exact course of a conversation with a 
real conservative (a person who says, 
with Alabama, “Here We Rest”) you 
can never predict what adventures you 
will enjoy with a real modernist. 

That’s why we prefer conservatives; 
they’re such restful fellows. 


I was not disappointed in Henry 
Cowell. 
His “tone-clusters,” as he calls the 


group of notes he obtains by striking 
his piano with his elbow or fist, are the 
logical outcome of his earnest studies. 

This American lad with the strangely- 
set eyes and reflective brow told me 
how he has explored the works of the 
early masters. 

Convinced that the dos and don’ts of 
the harmony books were based on in- 
herited prejudices rather than liberated 
expression, Henry has set himself to 
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discover a new world of tones. To his 
ears a group of notes struck at one 
time produces a_ distinct tone. His 
effects are the result of careful study, 
even when he hits the piano with ap- 
parent carelessness. He described to 
me some novel experiments in acoustics, 
which, however, I am not permitted to 
discuss. 

Suffice it to say, Cowell is no mere 
seeker of effects, but an earnest young 
American musician who is striving to 
develop new harmonic material. 

The reward of the business man in 
this nation of business is swift and 
ample; the composer is yet a strange 
and unfamiliar spectacle in our land. 
We are civilized in proportion to the 
extent of our understanding and treat- 
ment of our creative minds, so let us 
remember: 

Even an ultra-modernist is a human 
being. (Ernest Newman, please note.) 


Epics about our lumbermen of the 
Northwoods, our cowboys and our sailors 
have already sprung into being, but so 
far our composers have been overlooked. 

True, a good bit of tradition already 
clusters around the names of Foster, 
Paine, MacDowell, but no real sizable 
tales have yet been penned which will 
embalm these Americans for posterity. 

The fact is that our present-day com- 
posers won’t or cannot lend themselves 
for romance. 

Who tells anything about the child- 
hood of Henry Hadley? What do we 
know of the baby days of Henry F. 
Gilbert? What stories fly to our 
tongues when we think of our de Koven, 
Edwards, Stillman-Kelley, Chadwick, 
Parker, and most of the others? 

As far as recorded history is con- 
cerned, these men may have had lives 
like Mark Twain’s youth who wrote in 
his daily diary: “Monday, got up, 
washed, went to bed; ditto for Tuesday, 
Wednesday, etc.” 

I have not mentioned the names of 
the younger men, because most of them 
wore pinafores six months ago. An in- 
fant like George Antheil, or a young 
blade like Aaron Copland, tosses off sym- 
phonies and theses on poly-harmony and 
atonality before he reaches voting age. 

Now I would recommend to the atten- 
tion of our rising composers the epic 
career of one Izzy Baline, who is doubt- 
less the most picturesque figure among 
the American musical personalities of 
this century. 

In the current issue of that staunch 
representative of American journalism, 
the Saturday Evening Post, is a fasci- 
nating chapter of Mr. Baline’s eventful 
career. Each week the biographer, Alex- 
ander Woollcott, unfolds the story of the 
most popular American song writer, or 
perhaps I should give the young man’s 
more familiar name—Irving Berlin. 

* * * 


An immigrant, this Russian-Hebrew 


boy began his musical career as a sing- - 


ing waiter in Nigger Mike’s in New 
York’s Chinatown. The jargon and 
rhythm of New York found a master 
interpreter in this sensitive, new Ameri- 
can. Without knowing it, he had created 


the idiom of American jazz. ‘“Alex- 
ander’s Rag-time Band” is as charac- 
teristic an utterance as “Dixie” or the 


over-sweet sentimentalities of Foster. 
At twenty Berlin found himself the hero 
of the nation. His biographer relates: 

“Elsie Janis is wont to describe the 
<i when Charles Dillingham brought 
this v i 
slim, swarthy, fragile fellow thatched 
with black hair that curled mutinously 
with no encouragement whatever. 

“Something was said about his being 
adroit with ragtime, and she soon fol- 
lowed him over to the piano, to which 
he had retreated rather than keep an 
eye on his grammar in conversation with 
such splendidly upholstered strangers. 
She had heard bits of the year’s new 
music since she returned from Europe, 
also some snatches of airs chez Fischer 
in Paris or on the boat coming back. 

“To identify them, she hummed re- 
membered bars of the ones she liked best. 
Did he know this one? And this one? 
And this one? 

“Oddly enough, he knew them all, and 
played them, while his eyes sparkled 
either with a great zest for music or 
with some inner amusement, which made 
amends for his being a pianist somewhat 
inferior to Paderewski. 

“What a memory you have!’ ex- 
claimed Miss Janis. 





“At which observation, sometimes a 
doubtful compliment when addressed to 
a composer, he murmured, ‘Not at all,’ 
or something equally pat. 

“It was later and one by one that 
she discovered why he had been so 
familiar with all those songs. 

“He had written them.” _ 

Then the highest tribute in the power 
of Broadway was accorded Berlin. He 
was engaged for a week at Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s old Victoria, which meant that 
he had arrived as a national celebrity. 

“The Chinatown delegation at that 
first matinée was vociferous but refined. 
Berlin, hurrying to the theater just be- 
fore the evening performance, was a 
little surprised to find two or three of 
his volunteer claque still loitering around 
the theater. 

“Gee, Izzy,” one of them confided to 
him darkly, “we’ve been hanging around 
this bum joint for three hours trying to 
get a chance to pinch that swell picture 
of you in the lobby!” 

* a * 

Either Manager George Engles or one 
of his staff is responsible for this sarto- 
rial yarn: 

“An enterprising Scotsman, who con- 
ducts an inconspicuous clothing store, 
has suddenly become something of a 
local celebrity. 

“When the New York music special, 
carrying the New York Symphony on its 
trip to Havana, halted at Jacksonville, 
Fla., for two hours, Walter Dam- 


rosch, frantically scoured the city for 
a spring coat to replace the new Eng- 
lish model, which he had _ absent- 
mindedly left in New York. His 
muscular shoulders, developed by forty 


years of conducting, completely 
‘stumped’ Jacksonville’s ready-to-wear 
shops. 


“Finally, Mr. Damrosch rushed into 
the store owned by a canny Scot, who 
recognized the conductor and requested 
his tailor to drop everything and alter 
his best model according to the Dam- 
rosch proportions. Before the special 
train was far on its journey, a sign a 
foot high told passers-by that he was 
‘tailor to the famous Walter Damrosch.’ 

“*The cost? Why, I would not think 
of charging you anything!’ said the 
Scotsman.” (I have added the last para- 
graph myself, just to make the story 
improbable.) 

* * * 

Ruggles is a rock-bound name and 
rightly it belongs to a sturdy personality 
in the world of composers. 

Carl is his first name, you recall, and 
he wrote a really arresting work in his 
“Angels.” 

But this story has nothing to do with 
Ruggles’s creative side. Messrs. Salzedo, 
Varése and other initiates of latter day 
modernism will speak to you for hours 
of the Ruggles art. 


The composer was walking along Fifth 
Avenue when he was accosted by a cer- 
tain gentleman who is the head of an 
enormous fund. (So runs the tale that 
is related to me.) Without any ado he 
began to offer his opinion of modern 
music and modernists. Carl listened 
patiently. Then he exploded. 

“What in (Paradise)—” he began, 
“Do you know about music anyhow? You 
are not a musician. You don’t know a 
(Continental) thing about music. You—”’ 
and he delivered a neat speech on the 
subject, considerably to the entertain- 
ment of people in the locality. 

Another Ruggles story runs this way: 
The composer picked up a newspaper 
one morning and found himself in pro- 
found disagreement with the musical 
opinion of the chief critic of that paper. 
He promptly went to a music store and 
bought several compositions written by 
that critic-composer. 

“Ah!” said he, diving for his pencil. 

In a few moments he had marked the 
music in many spots, each mark in- 
dicating a wrong note. 

Then he mailed the corrected music, 
together with an affectionate note, to 
the critic. 

Yet this “The 
Angels!” 

A few more rugged musicians of this 
kind and we would have a much needed 
reign of terror in the musical world, says 
your 


composer’ wrote 
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Washington Plans to Aid Composers 
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ASHINGTON, Feb. 6.—Plans are 

now being developed for the use of 
the endowment fund, consisting ultimate- 
ly of about $25,000 a year, which Mrs. 
Frederick S. Coolidge has given for the 
maintenance of the Chamber Music Audi- 
torium she has generously presented to 
Washington. It is proposed to use this 
in part for prizes for chamber music 
works and for defraying the cost of pub- 
lic recitals, somewhat as Mrs. Coolidge 
has done at the Berkshire festivals, and 
in part to carry on research in music 
under the auspices of the music division 
of the Library of Congress. 

Interesting announcements made re- 
cently by Carl Engel, head of the music 
division of the Library of Congress, are 
those for a series of public recitals in 
Washington, under the terms of the do- 
nation. These will be given next Oc- 
tober, and it is hoped that it will be able 
to utilize the new auditorium in the 
event that it is completed by that time. 

The festival which Mrs. Coolidge gave 
last year in the Berkshires will not be 
given there this year, the Washington 
programs serving as a substitute. 

But it is now announced that the cor- 
responding recitals for the following 
autumn, 1926, will probably by her wish 
be given in her Music Temple at South 
Mountain, near Pittsfield, Mass. In that 
year the competition for prizes for cham- 


ber music works, now held only every 
two years, will again be a preliminary 
to the concerts and the performance of 
the prize composition. 

If this plan is permanently adopted it 
will amount to alternating the former 
Berkshire event between Washington 
and Pittsfield, the latter place being used 
in all probability in the years when the 
awards are made, and the programs 
given in Washington in the years when 
a commissioned work is prepared by a 
delegated composer. 

Mrs. Coolidge has formulated the pro- 
vision for an endowment in a deed of 
trust which dedicates certain properties 
to the purpose. The trustee is the North- 
ern Trust Co. of Chicago. There is at 
present no existing government agency 
which could take such a trust, though one 
is proposed in the pending bill, creating 
a “Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Board.” 


Aims to Sponsor A ppreciation 


The income will be available “to aid 
the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress in the development of the study, 
composition and appreciation of music’ 
by providing through it for various un- 
dertakings. Some of them will be the 
perpetuation under government auspices 
and direction of certain projects— 
awards for original compositions in 
chamber music and periodical recitals of 
special programs—through which for 
some years past Mrs. Coolidge herself 
has been promoting the art of music and 
appreciation of it. But there is also a 
broad authority given for the applica- 
tion of the income “to further the pur- 
poses of musicology through the Music 
Division” of the Library and “to do any 
and all other lawful acts and things de- 
signed to promote the art of music.” 

The income available for the above 
purposes, it is estimated, will ultimately 
reach $25,000 per annum. During the 
present year, however, as some of it 
will by her wish be applied to certain 
equipment for the auditorium, the only 
undertaking possible from it will be the 
group of recitals in October. They will 
be similar to those given at the Freer 
Gallery last February. 


Whole Country to Benefit 


Mrs. Coolidge will personally continue 
her active interest and cooperation. In 
a note accompanying the deed, she ex- 
presses the aim of her gift in part as 
“the composition and performance of 
music in ways which might be consid- 
ered too unusual or too expensive to be 
ordinarily undertaken, giving precedence 
to considerations of quality over those 
of quantity, of artistic over economic 
values, and of opportunity over ex- 
pediency.” And the audiences she would 
favor would be “those whose musical 


taste and experience qualifies then 

listen sincerely and appreciatively.” ; 
A program of the sort proposed, g ve, 

under Governmental auspices at Wash. 


ington, Mr. Engel believes, may havi 2,37 


influence all over the country. This w; 
be achieved by broadcasting over thf 
radio and other means of publicity. 

The design for the new hall is joy 
being considered. As the structure \;| 
be in effect an integral part of the 
Library of Congress, the exterior, whic) 
will be only the south elevation, will nat. 
urally conform closely to the style of 
the walls of the court. The interior wi 
have to be carefully studied with a view 
to proportions, details and acoustics, 
This is now being done, and will resu; 
shortly in detailed plans and specifica. 
tions upon which bids will be invited. 

The office of the architect of the (ap. 
itol has not full equipment to draw w) 
these plans, and an outside architec 
will be employed, probably Charles A 
Platt, of New York, who was the arch 
tect of the Freer Gallery, and has made 
the design for the proposed National 
Gallery of Art. 


BUFFALO PARK TO | 
HAVE CHOPIN BUSI 


Local Singing g Society Awards 
Contract to Sculptor— 
London Quartet Heard 
By Frank W. Balch 
BuFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 7.—A_ bust of 





Chopin, costing several thousand dollars, 
is to be erected by the Chopin Singing 
Society in Humboldt Park, on the east 


side, near the Polish section of the city. 
In a competition among artists and sculp- ¢ 
tors from all parts of the country, ay 
Buffalo artist, Joseph C. Mazur, was 
awarded the contract to execute the bust, ; 
on his design furnished in competition 
Mr. Mazur is a graduate of the Buffa! 


Academy of Fine Arts. 

The London String Quartet was pre- 
sented by the Buffalo Symphony Society 
in the third concert of its chamber musi 
course, before a big audience, on Feb. 2, 
in the Hotel Statler. The opening nun- 
ber was Haydn’s D Major Quartet. 
Other works were presented with tona 
finesse, and numerous encores were 
manded. 

Under the auspices of the Universit) 
of Buffalo, a concert was given by ade 
Grainger, pianist, in Elmwood nae 
Hall, on Wednesday, Jan. 28, that am| 
repaid a capacity audience for bravi 
Arctic weather to attend. Mr. Graing' 
gave the Chopin B Minor Sonata as 4! 
opening number, with a fine tone. ™ 
Grainger’s “Symphonic Dance,” ané 
“Eastern Intermezzo” for. four hand 
were given, with the composer at 0! 
piano and the Duo-Art Piano repr 
ducing a recording of his playing of t" 
other part. Encores extended the 
tractive program. 


soeeneennenenetent 
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Carnegie Hall Will Remain 
Standing 


uu 


[Continued from page 1] 
plans with respect to this, nor an) 
tentions to demolish the present bul 
ings. If the income proves sufficie! 
(and there is no reason why it shou’ 
not) to warrant the maintenanc 
these buildings, I see no reason W! 
they should not remain as they are |!” 
definitely.” 

Contracts for the sale of the pr: 
at Fifty-seventh St. and Seventh A‘ 
which includes Carnegie Hall an ; 
studios, were signed, sealed and “ 
ered on Feb. 5. Before the final : 
ment had been reached Mrs. Carnes" 
announcing the sale through Robe't * 
Franks, executor of the Carnegie ‘ 
said that, anxious to maintain the 
tions on which Carnegie Hall was ! 
ed, she had provided in the contra 
the continuance of Carnegie Hal! 
music auditorium for another five ° 
“unless another hall, capable of t 
its place, is sooner constructed.” 
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Mengelberg Gives First N. Y. Hearing 


OF Stravinsky Work 


Me LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLM MMMM 


Dutch Conductor, at First 
Appearance of Season, In- 
troduces Russian’s Concerto 
with Composer at Piano— 
Philharmonic Monopolizes 
New York’s Orchestral 
Week with Three Concerts 
—Schelling Gives. Excellent 
Program for Juvenile 
Music-Lovers 


GOR STRAVINSKY played the 
| piano part in his own concerto, 


which Willem Mengelberg gave for the. 


first time in New York, arousing much 
interest both in his performance and 
in the work itself. The other two 
symphony concerts of the week 
brought Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and the Tchaikovsky ‘‘Nutcracker,” as 
well as works by Cherubini and Cha- 
brier on one program, and a potpourri 
of easily digested things on the other 
for the delectation of youthful hear- 
ers. 


Stravinsky, Suivi Mengelberg 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; Igor Stravinsky, 
pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 5, 
evening. The program: 


Symphony in C.............-.. sschubert 
“Concerto pour Piano, suivi d’Orchestre 
ig grrr a Stravinsky 
Mr. Stravinsky 
Overture, “ESEE 6skccsevees Tchaikovsky 


Confronted by two such events as the 
return of Mengelberg and the first New 
York performance of the much-discussed 
Stravinsky piano concerto, now only a 
year old, with the composer constituting 
himself a steel-riveting machine for the 
occasion, the chronicler of events in this 
musical Tophet finds himself in a di- 
lemma as to which circumstance should 
be given preference in these columns. 


To be sure, the stocky Hollander had 
reappeared the night before at a stu- 
dents’ concert, conducting the same pro- 
gram, with the exception of a substitu- 
tion of the “Nutcracker” Suite for the 
Concerto (there was something of nut 
cracking in that, too), but this was his 
first regular Philharmonic audience and 
all the Thursday night subscribers were 
in their seats to welcome him. It is 
true also that Boston had become ac- 
quainted with Stravinsky’s “Orchestre 
d’Harmonie” before New York encoun- 
tered it; but Boston is some two hundred 
and fifty miles from New York, and in 
the absence of a broadcasting arrange- 
ment nothing in the concerto was quite 
loud enough to make that performance 
suffice for Manhattan. 

This is the concerto the composer has 
reserved unto himself. No other pianist 
can play it until he is through with it. 
He should have no great difficulty re- 
sisting the entreaties that will come to 
him—though we have heard that the 
recently missing Ethel Leginska has 
telephoned for the score. 

The performance disclosed first of all 
what Stravinsky means by an “Orchestre 
d’Harmonie.” He means a brass band, 
plus double-basses and timpani. Violins, 
violas and ’cellos are barred from this 
concerto. The piccolo, the trombones 
and the tuba are dressed up like the 
Goethe-Moussorgsky flea. There are 
three movements and they do move. 
Whatever else the piano part may lack, 
it does not lack velocity. But one won- 
dered why the composer did not leave 
the piano out entirely and substitute a 
xylophone. The effect would have been 
the same, only more so. The variations 
which a group of Russian composers 
wrote on “Chop-Sticks” do not approach 
the choppiness of this piano writing of 
Stravinsky, and those who gained the 
impression at a recent chamber music 
concert that the Russian modernist had 
no very considerable technical qualifica- 
tions at the keyboard admitted amaze- 
ment at his finger prowess. 

Stravinsky has indicated that this 
work harks back to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This assumption may be said to 
be borne out, in a measure, by the fact 
that the style is fundamentally con- 
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trapuntal rather than harmonic, pitting 
instruments in varying tonalities against 
one another as the old writers pitted 
voices. But such interest as the work 
possesses is modernistic Stravinsky in- 
terest, in that it is a matter of arrest- 
ing rhythms. The coloring is flat, ugly, 
glassy. The material is weak, unoriginal, 
banal or plain bad. Unless music can 
live by rhythm alone, this concerto, 
which vacillates between Bach and jazz, 
is the least viable of the Stravinsky 
works this public has heard, save only 
the empty and tawdry Octour. 

It is to be presumed that Mengelberg 
and the orchestra did their full duty by 
the score. There was enough hearty 
applause to recall the composer-pianist 
for repeated bows. <A few ineffectual 
hisses were heard, along with some 
friendly laughter. 

Otherwise the mere fact that Mengel- 
berg was conducting overshadowed in 
interest the music played. The Schubert 
symphony had much beauty of detail 
and a liberal number of disturbing 
special effects, including a certain brash 


suddenness in the brass. The “1812” 
Overture never sounded worse—which is 
one way of saying that Mengelberg 
played it superbly. His was a real 
circus, no mere dog and pony show. Of 
course he was lionized, and what was 
left of Carnegie Hall after the blasts 
of the Overture shook with hurricanes of 
applause, O. T. 


Philharmonic Children’s Concert 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Ernest Schel- 
ling, conductor. Assistant artists, John 
Amans, flautist; E. F. Wagner, piccolo 


player, and Bruno Labate, oboist. Aeo- 
lian Hall, Feb. 7, morning. The pro- 
gram: 
Overture, “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
Mozart 
Air from D Major Suite 
ON ERS RR GPE ere te Bach 
Cmiaren’s OVGrture.: ois. ccccvcv Quilter 
MUD. awit 665.0 63.8 Saeed wees Godard 


DUN cas is 66s be beeen Schelling 
Caucasian Sketches....Ippolitoff Ivanoff 


For the second of the Philharmonic 


[Continued on page 23] 








‘FIRST TIME’’ NUMBERS SPONSORED BY GUILD 





International Composers’ 
Group Tests Cowell’s 
Thunder-Stick 





The International Composers’ Guild, 
one of the three organizations perform- 
ing the self-imposed duty of keeping the 
New York music public in touch with the 
most recent developments in musical com- 
position, opened its second concert on 
Sunday night at Aeolian Hall in a prom- 
ising manner, With a set of three Pre- 
ludes by Acario Cotapos, a Chilean com- 
poser resident in New York. These pre- 
ludes, scored for chamber orchestra in a 
way that combined a considerable meas- 
ure of effect with marked economy of 
means, revealed a stronger musical indi- 
viduality than most of the music that 
came after it. 

Of the two piano numbers that fol- 
lowed the Sonatina by Bela Bartok, with 
its distinctively racial basis, made a 
much more sharply defined impression 
than the piece called “Matter,” by the 
Italian Zanotti-Bianco. In fact, the Bar- 
tok Sonatina, characteristically built on 
themes of Roumanian peasant songs and 
dances, treated with Bartok’s character- 
istic harmonic freedom, proved to be one 
of the high lights of the evening. Hy- 
man Rovinsky played it with fine rhyth- 
mic swing and zest. 

In Henry Cowell’s “Ensemble,” scored 
in its different movements for various 
small combinations of instruments, the 
main interest centerd in the introduction 
of the Indian thunder-stick, which con- 
sists of a flat slab of wood attached to a 
long cord and swung in circles so as to 
produce an unceasing whirring sound, at 
times like a soughing breeze, at times 
like a more viqlent wind. This effect in 
itself was exceedingly good in many 
places, but apart from the novel third 
movement, which consists of a ’cello solo 
played against a background of the 
whirring thunder-stick, the musical con- 
tents of the work did not equal in inter- 
est the manner in which they were pre- 


’ 


Three settings of Mallarmé’s poems by 
Carlos Salzedo, with accompaniments for 
two of them scored for piano and harp, 
were sung by Greta Torpadie with the 
skill and intelligence in dealing with dif- 
ficult vocal problems that have made her 
invaluable to the promoters of concerts 
of modern compositions. Of the three 
songs the second, “Album Leaf,’ made 
the deepest impression, partly on account 
of the extraordinary accuracy and effec- 
tiveness with which Miss Torpadie en- 
compassed its difficult intervals with no 
accompaniment. 

There were also four delicately scored 
short pieces for string quartet by Anton 
von Webern, a Schénberg pupil, preced- 
ing “From the Lands of Dreams,” a work 
written by the negro composer, William 
Grant Still, in a manner obviously for- 
eign to his musical soul, and making 
most unfortunate use in its scoring for 
chamber orchestra of three women’s 
voices, “used instrumentally.” Three 
“Hexagons” for tenor voice, by the Mex- 
ican, Carlos Chavez, admirably sung by 
Colin O’More to orchestral accompani- 
ment, ended the program. ace 

Special recognition is due Vladimir 
Shavitch, who made his first New York 
appearance as the conductor of the even- 
ing, for the understanding and authority 
he displayed at all times. All the num- 
bers bore the legend “first time in New 
York.” H. J. 
McCormack, II] in New Orleans, to Rest 

Fortnight in Florida 


John McCormack suffered a slight at- 
tack of grippe in New Orleans early this 
week and was compelled to postpone the 
concert which he was scheduled to give 
there on Feb. 9. The tenor contracted 
a cold before arriving in that city. On 
Saturday he attended the races there, 
and his physician later ordered him to 
remain in bed. His condition is not 
serious. Mr. McCormack was scheduled 
to leave New Orleans on Feb. 10 for a 
brief rest of two weeks in Florida, ac- 
cording to his manager, Charles L. Wag- 
ner of New York. At the end of that 
time, it was expected, he would be able 
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Percy Hemus, Baritone, 
Enters Operetta Field 
in “‘Love Song’’ Cast 


CUUSUUOEULIUALIOCEUAUAUUAAAUUO UEDA ESTO APA 

















Percy Hemus, Baritone 


Percy Hemus, baritone, who has been 
starring for the last three years in 
William Wade Hinshaw’s production of 
Mozart’s “Impresario,” has joined the 
cast of the new Shubert presentation, 
“The Love Song,” in which he is playing 
the part of Colonel Bugeaud. This new 
operetta, which opened at the Century 
Theater, New York, on Jan. 13, depicts 
the life of Offenbach and contains much 
of his music. 

“IT am very glad to be associated with 
the Shuberts in their latest enterprise,” 
says Mr. Hemus, “as I believe they are 
taking the biggest step toward further- 
ing opera in English since the organiza- 
tion of the Society of American Singers 
twelve years ago.” 

Mr. Hemus has been known in fields 
of music for many years as a prominent 


advocate of opera in English. He has 
also stood for the promotion of American 
songs, always including many on his re- 
cital programs and encouraging other 
artists to do the same. 

“Our songs,” says Mr. Hemus, “like 
those of every other country, are both 
good and bad, but there are many 
good ones of which we may boast. And 
as for the problem of singing in English, 
our language is not only congenial to the 
voice of the singer but also to the 
understanding and appreciation of the 
audience.” 


Boston Pianist Is Soloist with People’s 
Symphony 

Boston, Feb. 7.—The People’s Sym- 
phony gave its twelfth concert of the 
season in the St. James Theater last 
Sunday afternoon before a capacity 
house, which assembled for the appear- 
ance as soloist of Henry Levine, Boston, 
pianist. Emil Mollenhauer returned to 
the conductor’s stand, after an interval 
of yielding the baton to guest conduc- 
tors, and received an ovation. The pro- 


gram included Lalo’s Overture “Le Roi 
D’Ys”; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Concerto for 
Piano in C Sharp Minor, Op. 30, and 
the same composer’s Caprice on Spanish 
Themes, Op. 34. A feature of the pro- 
gram was the presentation of a native 
work, Nagel’s Symphonic Poem “Fairy 
Tale,” led by the composer. Mr. Levine 
gave a musicianly reading: of the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Concerto, and which 
received the hearty approval of the 
audience. W. J. PARKER. 





Chicago Pianist Weds Journalist 


CHICAGO, Feb. 7.—Elsie Barge, pian- 
ist, and Gardner Wilson, Chicago jour- 
nalist, were married here recently and 
have returned to Chicago from their 
honeymoon. Miss Barge will continue 
her concert season with a tour of Wis- 
consin and Michigan. 


Montemezzi Féted by Bostonians When 
Chicago Company Gives His ““Tre Re” 


HHYALUNNVUEUEVUUA0 UTVUQOU0UUEADEOVELOLUUEOOYUUEDEOUEUUEUENQOUDUOOOUODUPEOUULOUUQOUOUUONNOUOLOEOOUOUUOEEUOUOOONOOUOENNUOONNAASUUSOOOOOUDANOOODENYUOUOUOUOOOOUOEONODOUEUOOOUOADOOUO EEG OO EDAD ee 


OSTON, Feb. 9.—A feature of the 
second and last week of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company’s season here, 


‘ which began with “Faust,” on Feb. 2, 


was a performance of “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re,” in the presence of the composer, 
Italo Montemezzi, on the evening of 
Feb. 5. 

Giorgio Polacco, the conductor, in a 
short speech after the second act, re- 
ferred to Montemezzi as the greatest liv- 
ing Italian composer. The latter, from 
his box, was obliged again and again to 
bow his acknowledgments to prolonged 
applause. Kisses were wafted between 
the composer and Mary Garden, who 
sang the réle of Fiora. 

With the company on its mettle, the 
opera was given a spirited performance. 
Miss Garden carried off honors with her 
exquisitely poetic portrayal of the 
heroine. Fernand Ansseau sang with 
ardor as Avito, and looked a romantic 
figure. Georges Baklanoff revealed skill- 
ful acting as Manfredo. Virgilio Laz- 
zari was given dramatic opportunities, 
which he made the most of, as Archi- 
baldo. Mr. Polacco conducted his orches- 
tra impassionedly. The second act, with 
its tenseness, surge and up-piling cli- 
maxes, was masterfully built up and 
there was much applause after it. 


Dal Monte in Début 


Another feature of the week was Toti 
Dal Monte’s Boston début on Wednesday 
evening, as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” She 
scored an ovation with her singing of 
the “Caro Nome” aria. Her voice was 
of warm and sympathetic quality, and her 
coloratura was flexible and easily exe- 
cuted. Histrionically Joseph Schwarz’s 
Rigoletto was the outstanding perform- 
ance of the evening. His was a superbly 
conceived portrayal of the insolent, then 
suffering, revengeful and broken-hearted 
father. Charles Hackett added to his re- 
pute with a swaggering impersonation 
of the Duke, and sang with appropriate 
abandon and vocal skill. Mr. Lazzari’s 
voice lent realism to his Sparafucile. 
Flora Perini was a sprightly Maddalena. 
William Beck was Count Ceprano, and 
Antonio Nicolich was Monterone. Rober- 
to Moranzoni conducted with keen zest 
and sense of dramatic values. 


“Pelléas” and “Thais” Impress 


“Pelléas and Mélisande,” at the Satur- 
day matinée, was given a performance of 
epochal beauty. Miss Garden, long 
identified with the rédle of Mélisande, 
gave a bewitchingly poetic portrayal of 
Maeterlinck’s heroine. Restraint, sub- 
tlety of suggestion, exquisite sense of 
lyric values and feeling for poignant 
realism were notable in this performance 
of the part. As Golaud, Mr. Baklanoff 
vividly portrayed gnawing jealousy, mad 
rage and ultimate sorrow. José Mojica 
was a romantic Pelléas. Alexander Kip- 
nis gave dignity to Arkel, and Maria 
Claessens sang well as Genevieve. Helen 
Freund was the Yniold. Mr. Polacco 
gave a discriminating reading of De- 
bussy’s fragile music. 

On Tuesday evening “Thais” was per- 
formed. Miss Garden brought to the 
title réle her superb feeling for apt and 
expressive characterization. Her singing, 
too, has acquired added warmth and vo- 
cal sympathy for her music. Edouard 
Cotreuil’s Athanael was dignified and 
impassioned. José Mojica made an 
adequately sybaritic Nicias. Alexander 
Kipnis was the Palemon, and Maria 
Claessens was Albine. Myrtale and 
Crobyle were sung well by Lucie Westen 
and Gladys Swarthout. Mr. Moranzoni 
conducted efficiently. 

“Madama Butterfly,” at the Wednes- 
day matinée brought the fifth and last 
appearance of Edith Mason during the 
two weeks’ stay of the company. She 
gave a poignant portrayal of Cio-Cio- 
San, well conceived histrionically and 
effective vocally. Miss Perini was a 
sympathetic Suzuki. Forrest Lamont as 
Pinkerton made the most of his part. 
Giacomo Rimini’s talents lent themselves 
well to Sharpless. Minor roéles were 
adequately performed. Mr. Polacco con- 
ducted with fine feeling. 

“The Barber of Seville,” on Friday 
evening, marked the Boston début of 
Elvira de Hidalgo as Rosina and of 
Feodor Chaliapin as Don Basilio. Mme. 
Hidalgo’s coloratura was remarkable for 
technical proficiency, and was always 
used with style. She was given great 





applause after the Dinorah “Shadow 
Song,” which she sang in the Lesson 
Scene. Feodor Chaliapin’s Don Basilio 
was funny, and even though some of the 
acting was exaggerated farce, it dis- 
armed criticism. Mr. Rimini gave a cap- 
ital performance of Figaro, acting with 
laughter-provoking antics and showing 
great skill in patter singing. Vittorio 
Trevisan as Don Bartolo revealed a dry 
humor. Mr. Hackett was an ardent 
Almaviva, and in his disguises added to 
the hilarity of the evening. Pietro 
Cimini conducted with deft touch. 


Jewels” Ends Series 


The season was brought to a close on 
Saturday evening with a brilliant per- 
formance of “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna.” Rosa Raisa, not heard since she 
sang in “Aida” on the opening night, 
gave a beautiful performance of Ma- 
liella, and sang with vocal charm. Mr. 
Lamont acquitted himself with distinc- 
tion as Gennaro, singing ardently and 
acting convincingly. Mr. Rimini was a 
sinister figure as the leader of the 
Camorra. Mr. Cimini conducted with 
feeling for effect. 


For the closing week of the company: & 
were con- ™@ 


season all performances 
pletely sold out. No visit of the Chicag 


Opera forces to Boston has been so suc- 
cessful financially, artistically and s:- 


cially. The demand for seats was ; 


great that the Chicago company cou | 


safely have extended its short seas: 
here. HENRY LEVINE. 





Washington Baritone Gives Program : 
Chevy Chase School 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 7.—Raymond (| 
Moore, baritone, gave an interesting r 
cital at the Chevy Chase School recent): 
when he was cordially received by 
large audience. His program, in whic) 


he was accompanied by his teacher, Mc- 
Call Lanham, included songs by Caris- 


simi, Caccini, Wilson, Massenet, Brahm 
Schumann, Bostelman, Strickland ani 
Woodman. His voice is one of unusu- 
ally beautiful quality and he sings wit} 
ease and style. Mr. Moore has bee: 
heard previously this season in pro- 
grams at the Kiwanis Club, the Cit, 
Club and in a private musicale at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Ernes: 
Farrington. He is soloist at the Churc!} 
of the Convent. 





CHICAGO.—Florence Trumbull, pia: 
ist, gave a fine recital before the Wood- 
lawn Woman’s Club in the Midway Ma 
sonic Temple recently. 





The THashington Heights Musical Club 


Jane R. Cathcart, Founder President 








AEOLIAN HALL 


Sunday Evening, February 22, 1925 
At 8.30 o'clock 





VIOLIN RECITAL BY 


MICHAEL ANSELMO 


EMANUEL BALABAN 
\T THE PIANO 





Suite in A minor . - - 
(a) Presto 


(a) Allegro non troppo 


2. Tarantella Napolitana - 


STEINWAY 


Tickets, Parquet $1.50 and $2.00. 





Programme 


(b) Adagio 


I. 
Concerto, D major - - - 
(b) Larghetto (c) Rondo 


IT. 


| I. Romance, Op. 9 - : - 


IV. 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 


PIANO USED 


Boxes, $15.00 
War tax 10 per cent extra 


On sale at Box Office 


Sinding 


(c) Tempo giusto 


- Beethoven 


d’ Ambrosio 
- d’ Ambrosio 


Saint Saéns 


Balcony 50c, 75c and $1.00 
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NANNY LARSEN-TODSEN 


SWEDISH DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
ACCLAIMED AS “130.08 
Arturo T oscanini, Conductor 


At La Scala, Milan, Italy, Dec. 1923-Jan. 1924. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAID: 

(Translated) 
: CORRIERE DELLA SERA 
Madame Larsen, the “‘Isolde’’ heard yesterday at La 
Scala, possesses a figure and a personality wonder- 
fully adapted to represent the heroine of this VVag- 
nerian opera. Her voice is of sympathetic timbre, 
ascends, without the least effort, has a beautiful bell 
like resonant quality in the upper register and possesses 
all the necessary intensity for this role. Madame Larsen 
impersonated the part of “Isolde” beautifully and 
dominated the scene, thanks to her appearance and 
her true dramatic sense of interpretation. 


IL SOLE 

Madame Larsen is an “Isolde” possessing diversified 
valuable qualities. She not only has the appearance 
and personality in harmony with the role but revealed 
a voice of splendid timbre, vigorous and sustained and 
capable of not showing the slightest weakness even in 
her great declamatory’moments. Her voice is flexible 
and secure in the upper tones and of sympathetic 
sweetness in the legato passages. Further, this voice 
coupled with high intelligence permits the gentle artist 
of the North to give a personal impression to the role 


of “Isolde.” 
IL SECOLO 


Madame Larsen displayed a beautiful voice of rich 
quality and a noteworthy security both musically and 


histrionically. 








Address: Metropolitan Opera Co., New York Cicy 


Nanny Larsén-Todgen as “Isolde” 
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-. “AN UNUSUALLY LARGE AUDIENCE” 


GREETED 


RANCES NAS 





At Her Fourth Appearance in New York This Season 











Se 














“At once I determined that Frances 
Nash is really a splendid pianist 
recalled many times. 

“Frances Nash understands the true 
meaning of Chopin. She plays his music 
with a healthful tone that is singing with- 
out being sirupy.” 

(N. Y. Telegraph, Feb. 2nd, °25) 


“She Was Sonorously Fine and Tremendously Earnest” 





“The Aeolian Hall matinee of Frances 
Nash gave a further opportunity to hear 
a well-conditioned, thinking pianist, to 
whom her task always seems a lovely art 
mission rather than an arbitrary public 
parading of pianistic talents. She was 
sonorously fine in the Bach-Godowsky 
prelude and fugue, and _ tremendously 
earnest.” (N. Y. American, Feb. 2nd, °25) 





Photo by Nickolas Muray 


“Pianists who offer an audience the 
labored, Wagnerian-styled monody of 
Franck, take the hazard of inducing a 
mood of dullness into proceedings; for 
what they are doing is to endeavor to tell 
something by means of the piano that 
wants to be told through orchestra color. 
But plenty of mastery of the instrument’s 
lights and shades and an abiding enthus- 

iasm for the composer are pretty 
sure to save the day. As for 
Miss Nash she came off vic- 


torious.” 
(Christian Science Monitor, 


Feb. 4th, ’25) 


* * * 


“At Aeolian Hall Frances 
Nash gave her second recital of 
the season. Showing the in- 
creased temperment and expres- 
sive capacity displayed in her 
November recital, Miss Nash 
played skillfully . . . heard 


by an audience of ample size.” 


(N. Y. Tribune, 
Feb. 2nd, °25) 


* * * 


“Frances Nash, in Aeolian 
Hall, delighted a good-sized as- 
semblage with her piano playing. 
She turned off various styles of 


music skillfully.” 
(N. Y. Evening World, 


Feb. 2nd, ’25) 
oh oe. 

“Frances Nash at her fourth 
New York appearance, this sea- 
son, gave her second piano re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall yesterday. 
She showed good tone, taste and 
musical appreciation in Bach’s 
prelude and fugue, freely trans- 
cribed by Godowsky; Franck’s 
prelude, aria and finale; Casella’s 
‘Pezzi Infantile’ and numbers by 
Abbeniz and Chopin. The some- 
what voluble Bach-Godowsky se- 
lection served her well for show- 
ing further skill in bravura.” 


(N. Y. Evening Sun and Globe, 
Feb. 2nd, °25) 


- 
> 





Direction of 


EVELYN HOPPER, 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
AMPICO RECORDS 
CHICKERING PIANO 
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Stravinsky Leads Own Works 
with Stokowski Forces— 
Koussevitzky’s Début 


By H. T. Craven 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 7.—Musically 
-peaking, the Russian nation survives! 
This was reasserted with compel- 
in Philadelphia with 
Serge Koussevitzky and Igor Stravin- 
sky in command. The former brought 
the Boston Symphony to this city 
for the first time in several seasons, 
the leader himself making his début 
here. The much-discussed Stravinsky 
rehearsed the Philadelphia Orchestra 
throughout the week and disclosed the 
results in concerts of clairvoyant beauty 
given in the Academy of Music. 

The distinguished Russian composer 
revealed something decidedly novel in 
the way of conducting, concentrating 
his powers chiefly upon the development 


and maintenance of rhythm in highly 
effective interpretative methods, which 
the flexible orchestra under his baton 
was quick to grasp and express. If 
individualized instru- 
mental clarity than that for which Leo- 
pold Stokowski so successfully strives, 


' there was greater surge and sweep of 


pulsating tone. 


With one exception—the not especial-. 


ly consequential “Scherzo Fantastique,” 
a brief tone poem inspired by the 


habits of bees—the program’ was 
fairly familiar. It included the exquis- 
ite and increasingly appealing suite 


from “The Fire Bird,” the whimsical 
and poetic “Song of the Nightingale,” 
expository of the “later Stravinsky,” 
and the pictorial Suite from “Petrouch- 
ka.” The pantomime-ballet under this 


| title had been previously given here by 


the Russian dancers, but the exclusive- 
ly orchestral performance was a novelty. 


RUSSIANS DESCEND ON PHILADELPHIA 


The other number was the now well- 
known bravura piece, “Fireworks.” 

The conductor-composer was at his 
best in the “Nightingale” and “The Fire 
Bird,” achieving veritable miracles of 
tonal loveliness and illuminating both 
works with new significance. His tech- 
nic of conducting appeared to be almost 
as original as his scores. 


At both performances he was received 


with fervent demonstrations of enthusi- 
asm. After the Friday matinée, Stra- 
vinsky was the guest of honor at a re- 
ception given in the foyer of the Acad- 
emy by the four women’s committees of 
the orchestra organization. 

The first appearance of Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky, and the only performance here 
of the Boston Symphony this season, 
took place at the Academy under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Forum. 
As was’ expected the new _ con- 
ductor promptly verified reports of 
his intense individuality and his zest 
for distinctive interpretations. The not 
particularly radical program, which in- 
cluded a Concerto by C. P. E. Bach, ar- 
ranged by Maximilian Steinberg; the 
“Roman Carnival” Overture of Ber- 
lioz, the “Fétes” and “Clouds” of De- 
bussy, and the Beethoven Seventh Sym- 
phony, took on an almost exciting char- 
acter from the imperious and usually ef- 
fective exhibits of the personal equa- 
tion. ; 

In the main the conductor’s artistry 
was sufficiently stirring to justify his 
method. The peak of the program was 
unquestionably attained in the two De- 
bussy numbers, waich were surcharged 
with subtle poetic imagination. The 
Berlioz Overture was presented some- 
what in the show-piece vein, and the 
final movement of the Beethoven Sym- 
phony was taken at an unwonted break- 
neck speed. 

The’ orchestra itself manifested ad- 
mirable qualities, notably in the horn 
choirs and woodwinds, but delicacy of 
tone in the strings was occasionally 
lacking. The performance was given 
before a crowded house, which gave ev- 
ery evidence of interest and enjoyment. 





PEORIA CLUB SPONSORS 
CHAMBER MUSIC PROGRAM 





Chicago String Quartet and Chorus Are 
Heard—Church Choirs Give “Ex- 
change” Events 


PEORIA, ILL., Feb. 7.—Several interest- 
in concerts have been given by the 
Amateur Music Club, of which Mrs. 
F. A. Stowe is president. The first 
was the annual choral concert, under 
the leadership of Margaret Plowe, by the 
club chorus of 100 mixed voices, which is 
excellently trained. Its programs are 
being increasingly enjoyed each year, and 
there was a crowded house at its per- 
formance. Mrs. L. A. Phelps was chair- 
man of the committee. Hattie Wookey, 
pianist, and Miss Brunner, organist, 
Orpha Kendall 
Holstmann, soprano, of Chicago, a for- 
mer Peoria resident, was a satisfying 
soloist. She sang a new song cycle, 
“Dust of Dreams,” by David Proctor, 
also formerly of Peoria—a composition 


of charm and beauty. 
| Ensemble music is gaining in popu- 
larity in the city, and the concert given 
by the Chicago String Quartet, under 
the auspices of the same club, brought 
out a large-sized audience. The program 
included “Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes,” arranged by Pochon, and quartets 
by Haydn and Dvorak. The members of 
‘he organization are: Herman Felber, 
’r., first violin; Carl Fasshauer, second 
‘iolin; Robert Dolejsi, viola, and Naoum 
Benditzky, ’cello. 

lhe members’ recital of the Amateur 
Musical Club recently, under the su- 
Pervision of Alice W. Rounsevel, was a 
“ostume program. The countries repre- 
‘ented in the oriental ensemble were 
ndia, Persia, Japan, France, Turkey 
énd China. The event was given by the 
artist members of the club, and was so 
‘uccessful that another costume recital 
‘being planned for next year. 
__ Bradley Conservatory, under the direc- 
‘on of Franklin Stead, has resumed its 
‘Ty light” musicales on Sunday after- 

ns once a month. 

A new venture among the church music 
“cleties here is the inauguration recently 
' “exchange” concerts between church 
“hoirs of this and other cities. Recently 


the choir of the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Peoria gave a program at 
Galesburg, Ill., and the Galesburg choir 
in return came to this city and gave a 
splendid musical program on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 25. 





ANNOUNCE BOWL SERIES 





Los Angeles to Hear Eastern Leaders— 
Music Study Class Active 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 7.—Another 
season of outdoor symphony concerts in 
the Los Angeles Bowl in the summer of 
1925 has been announced, under the 
chairmanship, as heretofore, of Mrs. 
J. J. Carter. Thirty-two concerts will 
be given in July and August. Of special 
interest is the fact that several eminent 
conductors from the East will appear at 
some of these concerts. 

Arthur Bliss, British composer, gave 
a lecture on “Old and New English Com- 


posers” before the music section of the 
Hollywood Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. 
Carter is president. Mr. Bliss gave piano 
illustrations of his theme. 

Additional impetus to musie study 
among adults in Los Angeles has been 
given in the American Woman’s College 
Salon, which includes a music class di- 
rected by Mrs. Carter. 

BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 


McCormack Sings to Pittsburgh Throng 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 7.—John Mc- 
Cormack was heard in a highly success- 
ful recital in Syria Mosque recently. 


Although the capacity of the hall is 
about 4000, it was necessary to place 
additional seats on the stage. McCor- 
mack always draws well in Pittsburgh. 
On this occasion he was suffering from 
a cold and twice apologized, but the 
audience was highly pleased neverthe- 
less, and demanded encore after encore. 
Assisting artists were Edwin Scheider, 
pianist, and Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist. 
The tenor’s program ranged from the 
classic to modern Irish ballads. Mrs. 
Edith Taylor Thomson sponsored the re- 
cital. On the same evening the students 
of the Music School of Carnegie Mstitute 
of Technology presented a program. 
WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 
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fALICE ROSSETTER] 
DELIGHTFUL 
IN SONGS 


Has Voice of Singular Rich- 
ness; Max Rosen Reappears 
in Violin Recital; Deems Tay- 
lor’s New Work Performed 


By LEONARD LIEBLING. 
VOCAL recital of works by 
Italian, German, Russian, 
Spanish and American com- 
posers was given yesterday after- 
noon at Town Hall by Alice Ros- 
setter, of Californio, assisted at 
the piano by Richard Hageman. 
Miss Rossetter, tall and comely 
of countenance, has a voice of 
singular richness, with a range 


. that extends through the best- 
{4 tones or the contralto, alto and~ 
mezzo-soprano registers. But, 
‘better still, she knows how to 
employ her natural material with 
results that make for recital art 
of a pronounced order. And best. 
of all, she sings with sincerity, 
taste and feeling.. Her training 

















alian airs opened her pro- 
gramme, ani were airs phrased 
and intoned faultlessly. Reger’s 
“The Chid’s Prayer’ had the kind 
‘| of simplicity .that is most. diffi- 
‘| cult for vocalists to achieve. The 
Tschaikowsky and Arensky songs, | 
on the other hand, glowed with 
sophistically colored delivery, 

De Falla’s two numbers, one by 
Alvarez, and “Crepusculo” (ar- 
ranged by Frank La Forge) made 
the greatest surface appeal, es- 
pecially as sung by Miss Rosset; 
ter, with rea] Iberian warmth, and 

‘ alternating languorousness and 
impetuosity. The auditors. gave 
rousing applause and insisted 
upon an encore, another Spanish 
chanson, with a fetching refrain, 
‘and acted out in a Carmenesque 
mannér by the artist. 








Address 
SECRETARY 


1319 Greenwich Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Won A Well Deserved 


“Alberto Sciarretti at his second 


recital last night won a well deserved success with 
Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata.’ He had already in 
a preceding and captivating group by Scarlatti 
exhibited a fresh and clean-cut style, which had 
placed these charming airs in the most favorable 
light. It was a different thing to turn from their 


easy grace to a work like the ‘Ap- 
passionata. In the allegro the 
mechanism was still to the fore, but 
during the Andante the voice of 
Beethoven made itself heard and 
Mr. Sciarretti, flying on the wings 
of inspiration, roused his audience 
to unwonted enthusiasm and won 


four recalls.” New York Times, 
February 6th, 1925. 


“His style was good, his legato 
smooth and polished and most of 
his work revealed keen intelligence 
and considerable skill in tone color 
and shading.” New York Sun, 
February 6th, 1925. 


“With all his resources of taste 
and skill at his command, he played 


by Frescobaldi, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Chopin, 


Pick-Mangiagalli and Martucci.” 
American, February 6th, 1925. 


“The Italian pianist displayed technique of 
notable brilliance, especially in the three pieces by 
Domenico Scarlatti, which followed the Respighi 
version of Frescobaldi’s organ Toccata and Fugue 


in A minor. ‘These received a firm 


performance.” New York Herald Tribune, 


February 6th, 1925. 
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‘Mme. Samaroff Sees America as Best 
Place for the Student’s Development 


jy 0Q00000U0UNNONOOOOAEDEOAAOUO EAGT OEUAU TUE AU EAA AA 


le a day when many American stu- 
dents look forward to a period of 
tudy in Europe, Olga Samaroff, an 
\merican pianist of wide experience on 
+yvo continents both as student and art- 
ict, sounds a warning note against a 


too hasty departure from native shores. 
Without deprecating the value of what 
Europe has to offer, Mme. Samaroff be- 
lieves that the changing world conditions 
have made it advisable for the student 
to acquire his training in this country. 

“T can only repeat what I said to a 
very talented Chicago boy who asked 
whether he should continue his studies 
in this country or go abroad,” said Mme. 
Samaroff. “I told him emphatically to 
remain here. 

“Before the war, of course, the mu- 
sical center of the world was in Europe. 
There they had not only the most con- 
certs, but there one could hear unusual 
works and the.kind of music that the 
student is particularly interested in. 
Here, before the war, concert life was 
restricted to the popular kind of con- 
certs. One could not hear unusual music 
nor the type of music that is most help- 
ful to the student. The music here in 
those days did not have the interest or 
variety he needed. 

“Then the war shifted the whole center 
of gravity. The foreign artists came 
here in great numbers and gave our 
musical life some of the things it needed. 
At first they came here on a visit. Few 
of them had any intention of remaining. 


| Now their whole attitude has changed. 


America has become the musical center 


: of the world and seventy-five per cent 
of the bigger artists regard the United 


States as their permanent home. You 
see what happened. They fertilized the 


soil and it was not long before music 
© flourished. They made the United States 
the center without quite intending to. 


> But there were, of course, other factors 


m too. 


“We are in the midst of a vital and 
important musical development and _ it 
is important that we be conscious of it. 
Significant of the musical development in 
this country is the fact that the smaller 
cities now demand the same program as 


» New York or Boston or Philadelphia. In 
| fact, the same program is successful any- 


than he can get abroad. 


' where. 


» velopment. 


This means that we are in the 
midst of the vital period of musical de- 
It means that this country 
is the place for the student of today. 


' He can get everything here and more 


He can hear 


| the music he needs, the unusual music, 


the variety and interesting music that 
he should hear. 





Fs id 


Olga Samaroff, American Pianist 


“In a small city in Missouri not long 
ago I was asked to include on my pro- 
gram the Liszt B Minor Sonata, which 
I had played a few weeks before in New 
York. So I made up a program that 
would appeal particularly to the mu- 
sically intelligent. After the concert I 
was introduced to an elderly gentleman, 
who asked me if I would listen to some 
of his students play. The next morning 
I met them and they did marvelous 
things. They played Bach, they im- 
provised, they did various things which 
showed that as students they had as 
high a standard as any in the world. 

“It is very difficult to make a virtuoso 
career for oneself. It demands so many 
other qualities besides the possession of 
great talent. It demands a certain 
quality of character, a generous amount 
of good health, an enormous amount of 
vitality. It demands money and leisure 
and it demands these things all of one 
person. There is the constant strain, 
there is the necessary ability and readi- 
ness to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity, so that only a very few can ever 
achieve a career. But those who do not 
succeed need not be unhappy and they 
are not unfortunate, for they have much 
to contribute to the musical life and 
development of America.” 





SINGER HAS PET SNAKE 





' Mary Lewis Startles Riviera with Gift 


of Texas Cowboys 
Mary Lewis, American soprano, who 


» has been having success in England and 
} on the Continent both in concert and 


| opera, has returned to London for a 
| short visit after appearances in Vienna 


~_ 


and on the Riviera. She has_ been 
spending two weeks in Mentone and 


| Stopped off for a few days at Monte 


Carlo. Miss Lewis created a furore in 
Mentone and Monte Carlo with her pet 
rattlesnake, which was presented to her 


; in London last June, when she was a 
: member of the National Opera, replacing 
» Maggie Teyte, and making her début in 


“The Tales of Hoffmann.” 
One evening there was a surprise for 


= Miss Lewis, a gift of remembrance from 
ther Texas friends, the cowboys of the 


Rodeo. A big box was delivered at the 


§ Stage door of His Majesty’s Theater. 


| Sounds of something moving came from 


tt and half concealed in a bed of grass 
and dried Texas bluebonnets, a_ baby 
Texas rattlesnake was found. With its 
tangs removed, it had been the pet of 
Tex Morgan, one of the cowboys, and 
4 little note, signed by all the company, 
accompanied it with “Luck and love to 
our singing Texas sister” written on it. 
>y some miracle the snake has lived 
and prospered. Miss Lewis christened 
‘t “Tex,” and took it with her on her 
"ip to the Riviera. 





Mme. Leschetizky to Play in New York 


_. ‘ime, Leschetizky will give her second 
“no recital of the season in Aeolian 
, New York, on Friday evening, Feb. 


20. She will include on her program 
Liszt’s Fantasy and Fugue on Bach, 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 28, Liszt’s 
“Mephisto” Waltz, a Chopin group and 
shorter numbers by Durante, Bach, 
Brahms and Schumann. 


Lewiston Singer Makes Concert Début 


LEWISTON, ME., Jan. 24.—Unusual in- 
terest was attached to the first public 
recital of a Lewiston mezzo-soprano, 
Juliette Bernard. ~- The Priscilla Theater 
was filled to the doors for this event, 
some 200 persons standing throughout 
the program. Miss Bernard is a pupil 
of Alice Flood. She sang in English, 
French, German and Italian, her num- 
bers including “Adieu Forets” from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” and 
Verdi’s “Pace, Pace” from “La Forza 
del Destino.” Assisting artists were 
Irma Francis, violinist; Helen Benner, 
pianist, and Maida Brown, ’cellist. 
ALICE Frost LOorp. 


Heifetz Applies for Final Citizenship 
Papers 

Jascha Heifetz applied for his second 
American citizenship papers at the 
Naturalization Bureau in New York on 
Feb. 3. Immediately after making ap- 
plication Mr. Heifetz left for a series 
of recitals in the South and Middle West. 


Mr. Heifetz came to America with his 
parents in 1917 and was introduced to 
America under the management of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, under whose 
management he has toured ever since, 
this season being his eighth season in 
the United States. 





SPECIAL 





ANNOUNCEMENT 









DO YOU WANT 
CONCERTS IN 


YOUR CITY? 


WE WILL GIVE THEM TO YOU 





No Guarantee Necessary 





THE SMALLEST VILLAGE 
CAN HAVE CONCERTS 





Write to Us Now and 
We Will Show You the Way 


Here Are the Artists We Can Offer You: 


Sopranos: 


Lucrezia Bori 
Mabel Garrison 
Eva Gauthier 
Maria Ivogun 
Hulda Lashanska 
Mary Lewis 
Elisabeth Rethberg 
Louise Homer Stires 
Maria Kurenko 
Inez Barbour 
Bertha Farner 
Mildred Seeba 
Joan Ruth 


Tenors: 

Mario Chamiee 
Edward Johnson 
George Meader 
Allen McQuhae 

’Cellist : 

Felix Salmond 

Contraltos: 


Merle Alcock 

Louise Homer 
Margaret Matzenauer 
Marion Telva 
Kathryn Meisle 





Pianists: 


Alexander Brailowsky 
Ernst Von Dohnanyi 
Josef Hofmann 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Madame Leschetizky 
Nikolai Orloff 

Dai Buell 

Oiga Samaroff 
Benno Moiseiwitech 
John Powell 

Harold Samuel 





Baritones: 


Vincente Ballester 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Clarence Whitehill 





Violinists: 
Jascha Heifetz 
Cecilia Hansen 
Toscha Seidel 
Albert Spalding 
Eduard Zathureczky 





Harpist: 
Salvatore De Stefano 


Special Attractions: 





THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
AND HER BALLET 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 


250 West 57th Street 





New York 
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“A temperament that covers 
the gamut of the emotions 


GANGE 


That accomplished and satisfy- 
ing baritone, Fraser Gange, was 
the star of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert at Carne- 
gie Hall yesterday. (Leonard 
Liebling, New York American.) 


Mr. Gange delivered Hans 
Sach’s famous soliloquy with 
dramatic fervor and fine musical 
intelligence. (W. J. Henderson, 
New York Sun.) 


The “Peep Show” (Moussorg- 
sky) in the orchestral version of 
Sir Henry Wood owed much of its 
success to the admirable diction 
and vocalism of Fraser Gange. 
(Olin Downes, New York Times.) 


Fraser Gange pushes Elijah 
from the organ loft to a down- 
stage centre. He gave the role the 
most moving reading we have 
heard since Gwilym Miles. (Har- 
vey B. Gaul, Pittsburgh Post.) 


Engagements this season include: 


7 Soloist Appearances with N. Y. Symphony Orchestra. 
5 Soloist Appearances with Minneapolis Orchestra. 

4 Soloist Appearances with Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Berkshires and Spartanburg Festivals. 

4 Recital Appearances in New York. 

Recitals in Philadelphia, Norfolk, Richmond, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 


and other cities. 








from broad humour to the 
subtlest suggestion of tragedy”’ 





The rich mellow voice of Mr. 
Gange proved to be one of the 
most delightful ever heard at 
such an event. (Philadelphia 
North American.) 


If it were voted who made the 
greatest impression on the audi- 
ence during the three days (of 
the Berkshires Festival) we feel 
sure the vote would be for Gange. 
He radiates personality and he 
knows how to sing. (Willard 
Clark, Springfield Union.) 


The delivery of his songs is 
colored by an intensity of feeling 
that is rare and beautiful. (Rich- 
mond Ledger.) 


He enthralled his listeners with 
his masterly powers of interpre- 
tation and the golden quality and 
virility of his voice. (Geo. E. 
Oliver, Albany Evening Journal.) 
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SYMPHONY SCORES IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Erna Rubinstein Is Soloist— 
Maier and Pattison in 
Two-Piano Event 


By Charles A. Quitzow 


a 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Feb. 7.—Erna 
2ubinstein, violinist, was the soloist with 
‘he San Francisco Symphony at the 


eventh pair of concerts at the Curran 
‘heater on Jan. 23 and 25. She displayed 
a confident poise, clearness and expres- 
siveness of phrasing and grace of style 
which evoked warm admiration in 
her playing of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo. In Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and Strauss’ “Don Juan,” the orchestra 
was in excellent form, playing with dash, 
brilliancy and clean unanimity. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, two- 
piano recitalists, appearing under the 
management of Selby C. Oppenheimer at 


the New Columbia Theater on Jan. 25, 
delighted their audience with marvel- 
ously synchronized readings, crisp clean- 
ness of technic, clearness of outline, tonal 
balance and delicacy of shading. The 
opening group consisted of a Gavotte 
and Musette by Raff, an Andante and 
Variations by Schumann and Saint- 
Saéns’ Scherzo, Op. 87. A Clementi 
Sonata, six “Liebeslieder’” Waltzes by 
Brahms, and a Scherzino by Schiitt fol- 
lowed. Mr. Maier’s arrangement of 
Dohnanyi’s Wedding Waltzes from “The 
Veil of Pierrette” opened the third 
group, which included Mr. Pattison’s ar- 
rangement of the “Arkansa Traveler,” 
Templeton Strong’s “Enchanted Spring,” 
an Arensky Valse, Lord Berners’ “Chinoi- 
serie,” Chabrier’s “Spanish Rhapsody” 
and D. G. Blake’s “Irish Dance.” A 


“Siciliano” of Bach and Pattison’s “The’ 


Land of Bye and Bye” were given as 
encores. 
E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, 


was presented in an illuminating lecture- 
recital at the St. Francis Hotel recently. 
Mr. Schmitz pointed out the _ inevit- 
ability of the development of polytonality 
and discussed the works of Schénberg, 
Milhaud, Bela Bartok; Poulenc, Goos- 
sens, Griffes and Whithorne, illustrating 
with characteristic technical proficiency 
at the piano. Ida G. Scott arranged the 
event, and also presented Mr. Schmitz in 
concert at Scottish Rite Auditorium, in a 
program calculated to tax the most reten- 
tive memory and highly developed tech- 
nic, including Szymanowski’s “Twelve 
Etudes”; Albert Roussel’s Sonatine, Op. 
16, which had not been previously heard 
here; four compositions by Debussy, 
Albeniz’s “Evocation,” Medtner’s “Stim- 


mungsbilder,” No. 6, and works of 
Bach-Liszt and Franck. Ravel’s “Jeux 
d’eau,” Whithorne’s “Pell Street,” 


Griffes’ “Fountain of Aqua Paolo” and 
Chopin’s C Minor Nocturne were added 
as extras. 


Recent concerts of the Pacific Musical 
Society, given in the Fairmont Hotel 
Ballroom, have brought a large number 


of capable local pianists before the mem- 
bership. Lincoln Batchelder, Edith 
Caubu, and Arthur Schwartzman ap- 
peared recently, as did Audry Beer 
Sorel, Mrs. David Hirschler and Mrs. 
Cecil Hollis Stone. Mr. Batchelder and 
Miss Sorel appeared as soloists, and 
their fellow-pianists as accompanists. 
Max Dolin, violinist; Marion Vecki, bari- 
tone; Norma Garrett, mezzo, and Orville 
de Pauw were also contributing artists 
on the Society’s programs. 





Keokuk Gives Approval to Ellis Levy’s 
Violin Concert 


KEOKUK, Iowa, Feb. 7.—Ellis Levy, 
violinist of St. Louis, assisted by Kath- 
arine Carmichael, pianist, recently gave 
an admirable concert under the auspices 
of the Monday Musical Club and Civic 
Music Association. A composition of 
his own and works by Sarasate, Kreisler 
and Dvorak were included in the pro- 
gram. Miss Carmichael, in addition to 
accompanying the violinist, played music 
by Rachmaninoff and Chopin. 











Evening Post. 


AGNES LAPHAM 


“IN INTIMATE CHATS AT THE PIANO” 


“PLAYS AND INTERSPERSES THE MUSIC WITH RUNNING COMMENTS ON ITS CHARACTERISTICS.’ —Chicago 





“MISS LAPHAM IS KNOWN AS THE PET OF CHILDREN BECAUSE SHE PLAYS THE PICTURESQUE AND ULTRA- 
IMAGINATIVE PIECES SO BEAUTIFULLY! 





































“BUT THE GROWN-UPS LIKE THESE, TOO!” 


‘Miss Lapham is known as the pet 
of children. She plays the 


pictureque and _ ultra-imaginative 


pieces so beautifully but 
grownups like these, too. Miss 


Lapham’s program was acceptable 
to everybody.” 

: —Chicago Daily News. 
“Miss Lapham played and _inter- 
spersed the numbers with running 
comments on their characteristics. 
She played with good tone and 
rhythm. Her remarks were in- 
tended primarily for the younger 
members of the audience and 


doubtless were an aid to them in understanding the meaning of the 


music.” 


“Agnes Lapham playing a piano program for the children was heard 
in a careful and accurate performance of the Beethoven Rondo to the 
engaging program suggested by the title, “The Rage Over the Lost 
—Chicago Herald & Examiner. 


Penny.’” 


Concert Direction 


CHARLES BURKE 
2001 Straus Bldg., Chicago 


— Chicago Daily News »* 








to 


Specimen Programme 


= © ¥ “9 "Se Seer rere Weber 


EES, RL Be ee | ea Schubert-Lisst 
(Rage Over the Lost 


Du Bist die 
Rondo op. 129 


Request Beethoven 


Poem (Scotch) by Request , 
Witches’ Dance - 
Golliwogg’s Cake W | 


oes MacDowell 
.. Debussy 


Funeral March of a Rich Aunt................... Berners 

From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water............ Cadman 

We EE? UA oe ewes. no tw wie Gee 66 wslevuhs ebae Ganz 
ee ee ee a ee ee ree Repper 

Magic Fire Scene........ - ..Wagner-Brassin 
We ee, BO IN Bin g's 650d «0 wo wr ee 0 8 Obs Strauss-Schuett 








—Chicago Evening Post. demanded.” 


pec yple. 


“Agnes Lapham hid a commendable 
piano style beneath the surface of 
a programme arranged to interest 
children. Her music was excel- 
lently chosen for this unique and 
helpful purpose. She unearthed in 
it many interesting features which 
she discussed and played in an in- 
teresting way.” 

—Chicago Daily Journal. 


“Miss Lapham played before an 
audience composed for the most 
part of adorable children and 
charming young girls’ who enjoyed 
with me Miss Lapham’s playing. 


Miss Lapham gave it the rhythmic charm, the technical clarity it 


—Chicago Eve. American. 


“Agnes Lapham gave a piano program planned particularly for young 
It could be heard with pleasure and profit by all. 
explanatory remarks were clear and to the point. 
much clarity and good sense as her remarks.”’- 


Her 
Her playing had as 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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PTTL PLATELET UCLA TH TTL Win Approval 
Applauaed , 
: ‘ Tex Feb. 7.—Tw PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 7.—The Boston 
CHATTANOOGA, — BHM., OD, Pre ee Symphony made its first local appear- 
nteresting musical events given in ance in four years under the auspices of 
‘hattanooga recently included a con- the Philadelphia Forum. The art of 
ert by Paul Whiteman and his orches- ae Koussevitzky won enormous ap- 
tr ocal musicians were much sur- ause, — sad 
. - he heautiful + d th The mid-winter concert of the Matinée 
Ee at ik cae par Musical Club in the Bellevue-Stratford 
very capa a bet skillful 1 pe A “er ballroom recently was one of the most 
! rmed  cocdliggg dey ee a oe *P b impressive events this sterling organiza- 
Mr. Whiteman, and the general pub- tion has given. The club chorus, ad- 
lic was —_ roses Fagen. Pr eg mirably conducted by Helen Pulaski 
that showed a strong family iy 600 meee Innes, sang with dramatic expressiveness 
tc classics. There were nearly 6000 per- Deems Taylor’s setting of “The High- 
sons in the ae at 7 Auditorium. wayman.” Richard Hale, baritone, was 
The Hinshaw f Rion at the. adi. the soloist. He also proved his mettle 
“The oe G saa - solihnaghes ir in songs, lieder and spirituals. Nicola 
torium the same vols é My eed Appey Thomas, a young violinist of excellent 
done by seven soloists and a sma wil schooling, was heard in Sarasate’s 
chestra. The singers took their respec- “Zigeunerweisen” and other numbers. 
ive seo ne The Matinée Musical Club Harp En- 
enjoyed by an _ ogg pe d out f tabl semble, the organization and excellence 
Fire maa eg ~ Ay Pry Orta: wd of which are a tribute to the diligence 
auditorium has brought and is bringing of Dorothy Baseler Johnson, gave variety 
here numerous attractions not heard pre- to the program 
viously. On the third floor of the build- “Pagliacci” was sung as a charity 
ing is a little theater seating 1350, which benefit in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
can be had for small theatricals or mu- : the chorus being borrowed from the 
sicales at a very low price. This is also Photo Apeda Civic Opera Company. The principals 
in great demand and is doing much good Singers Who Will Appear Next Season in William Wade Hinshaw’s Production of Donizetti’s were either local singers or stars im- 
by encouraging small musical and dram- “Elixir of Love.” Left to Right: Eleanor La Mance, Leo de Hierapolis, Francis ported from well-known opera com- 
atic meogete wer So ry tet a Tyler, Thomas McGranahan and Hazel Huntington panies. Anna Fitziu was Nedda and 
growing artistically a8 well as physical- Fortunato D’Angelis made his first local 
ly. HOWARD L. SMITH. ILLIAM WADE HINSHAW, whose the names of Hazel Huntington, soprano, appearance as Canio. Ettore Verna, a 
Honolul S, h Is R lead several companies have brought sg sung the leading Soprano part Philadelphian, was Tonio, and Nelson 
ymphony Is Reorganize Poy ; aria’: on Bin _ Sy es 
cnoimia Sympnony 8 opera to hundreds of American cities ~ ~ ~~ 2 Thomas McGrana Eddy, also of this city, appeared as 
HONOLULU, Jan. 29.—The Honolulu jn the 1; f . as added Deu an, tenor, who has also toured for three jlyio, Alexander Smallens conducted, 
, in the last few years, has added Doni- years in the same c anv: F ic awe 
Symphony has been reorganized since its gottis “T’Rlicir aq’ »» ons le e same company; Francis the orchestra consisting of a group of 
whee, ons . . zetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore” to his list of Tyler, bass, who has been heard on the Philadelphia Orchestra members. 
two initial appearances this season, and roductions which will be presented on C©peratic stage for the last fifteen years; ‘ as heard in 
, P I EI The Temple orus was i 
ria te! yg ona somaya age of pro- tour next season. The opera, which gave seein dg 7 a oa a ema who (ounod’s “Redemption.” Dr. J. Marvin 
fessional musicians. e programs Be — wea as sung lez roles in various opera {anna conducted. Soloists were Mae 
have had a hearty popular response. the late Caruso — of his favorite réles, productions, and Leo de Hierapolis, fbrey Hotz, Veronica Sweigart, Bernard 
The Symphony, with Alf Hurum con- Will be presented in an English version, baritone, whose appearance as a mem- Poland and Horatio Connell. 
ducting, gave its third concert on Jan. specially made by Harry O. Osgood, ber of the “Impresario” Company has W. R. Murpny. 
21, playing two movements of Tchaikov- whose translations and revisions of made him a popular singer in many 
| sky’s “Pathétique” Symphony and two “Don Pasquale” and “The Marriage of Cities. Willard Sektberg, also of “The WILMINGTON, DEL.—George Henry 
| of Brahms’ Hungarian Dances. Carol Figaro” were so effectively done. Impresario” Company, will be the ac- Day, Mus. Doc., organist and choir- 
| Weston was the soloist in Wieniawski’s Mr. Hinshaw has chosen seasoned ar- Companist and musical director. master of St. John’s Church, has ac- 
; Second Concerto for violin, third and _ tists for the Donizetti production, most ‘ ee tee cepted a similar position with Christ 
} fourth movements. of whom have appeared in other operas oiauastaiik ate ae 7 tae ‘8 Church, Rochester, N. Y. He will leave 
. . . . . i f L i , J Olvey 4 - 
MARGARET GESSLER. under his direction. The list includes when proper credit is given. ~ Wilmington on May 1. 
= ——— | 
rT 

THE MOST SPONTANEOUS, THE MOST HEARTY, AND THE LONGEST CONTINUED APPLAUSE GIVEN TO ANY SOLOIST OF | 
THE SEASON FELL TO JOSEPH BRINKMAN, WHEN HE APPEARED WITH THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, AT | 

v v . . | 

ORCHESTRA HALL, Dec. 5th and 6th, 1924.’’—Edward C. Moore, Chicago Tribune, Dec. 6, 1924. 

“Obtained not only an ovation with six insistent re- “His pianism is remarkable for its strength and its sure 

calls, but the unqualified and enthusiastic admiration of rhythmic vitality. The authority with which he treated 
professionals to whom each note of the score is familiar the ancient but handsome rhapsody was almost equal to | 
language. the composure with which he passed through what is a 

ry tryi i f man matur sician. 
“Our personal opinion ranks Brinkman among the ‘dis- Se ee ee ee ee ee 
coveries’ of our local music world, and I doubt if one can “He gave an admirable account of conspicuous talents. } 

be found elsewhere qualified to outshine him in the fun- He is a reliable pianist, with capital skill, and having a 
damentals which make for sound pianoforte workmanship. clear and determined view of his profession. The excel- 

ae : lence with which he had unified and pointed his ability 

_ “He has remarkably well-developed technic, tone that speaks well for the promising future to be built upon this | 
is firm and full and expressive, a tone that can hold sts sound and broad foundation. He was recalled many times | 
own against orchestral background and yet can melt into elt aattetiens © 
lovely, liquid cantabile, into  orrempaggeer tal effects that Pspainc Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily Journal, December 6, 1924. | 
as Bizet used to say, not ‘piano playing,’ but ‘piano 
caressing.’ “Joseph Brinkman, a most gifted and brilliant player, 

ee : . - gave a stirring performance and was given an ovation by } 

: Besides, Brinkman epee to pecescs the innate rig OE this conservative gathering of music lovers.”’ 
ciation for music, native talent, without which —_ public Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald & Examiner, December 6, 
career can endure. Brinkman’s ship, we believe, is bound 1924 
for the open sea of successs, all sails set.” eats 
Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American, December 6, 1924. “Mr. Brinkman justified the undertaking. It was 

P manly in character and with fine grasp of the music with 

The most epentanceus, the most hearty, and the long- its Magyar poetry and fire. His technique was brilliant. 
est continuous applause given to any soloist of the —— The sustained phrases he played with power; the melody 
fell to Joseph Brinkman when he appeared with the Chi- he brought out with rich tone, and he dashed into the 
—— Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall. He was the bravura passages with an abandon that caught the spirit. 
Pisin: of the contest for i mne-g peneete promoted by the He has the instinct for playing the piano and the brains 
American Society of Musicians, the prize being this ap- to make his gifts effective. It was fine plane playing, | 
plenary with the orchestra. The work was Liszt’s Hun- whether from young artist or old, and made a genuine hit 
garian Fantasia. with the audience. Mr. Brinkman was recalled half a 

“Fireworks started out from all over the keyboard oo times een to the ery — — of 
under his fingers; it is true. But he had more than vir- t a “ye ee iy e a at comes when people have been 
tuosity. He was able to give the piece an appearance of reaky pleascc. 
high a and sontiment, which, _— infers, “ what ‘Mr. Brinkman’s success will give the authorities cour- 

Liszt had in mind. When such qualities get into what is age to go on with their work for our young artists.” 
at first sight only a display piece the player has gone be- Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, December 6, 1924. 
neath the surface. | 

“So Mr. Brinkman was loudly welcomed as having fur- “Success of Chicago Pianist 
nished the most attractive and persuasive solo appear- “Mr. Brinkman gave the work a remarkebly fine inter- | 
ance of the season, and he deserved wee pretation. He put into the rendition of the songful themes 
Edward C. Moore, Chicago Daily Tribune, December 6, 1924. a delicate, refined tone color and he dashed off the rapid 

? a om technical embellishments of the czardas themes with a 
‘Young Pianist Makes His Mark >) by Root di nonchalance and a facility that showed that he was far 

“One of the most exciting events of the season came ——s apne photo by Root Studio and above a master of this composition. 
with the appearance of Joseph Brinkman as the Chicago JOSEPH BRINKMAN 
Symphony Orchestra’s soloist Friday afternoon. . . . Who scored a real triumph when he appeared as soloist with “He scored a very notable success, being recalled many 
The quality and circumstances of his performance were Chicag:; Symphony Orchestra times.” 
natter of intense interest to Chicago musicians. Management, Vernon Stolz, 1816 Straus Bldzg., Chicago Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, December 6, 1924. 
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> \0ZART AND JAZZ SOUND 


IN CHATTANOOGA’S HALL 


Whiteman Orchestra Attracts Many 
Hearers—Hinshaw Opera Company 





Hinshaw Adds Donizetti’s “‘Elixir of 


Love’’ to Next Season's Opera Lust 


























KOUSSEVITZKY WELCOMED 
BY PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC 


Matinée Musical Club and Civic Opera 
Company Give Performances Which 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Kenneth M. Bradley CHICAGO Edgar A. Nelson 


President SUMMER SCHOOL 1ce-F resident 


JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 8 





Six Weeks Ten Weeks 
June 29 to August 8 May 25 to August 1 


Through the merger of the Lyceum Arts Conservatory with the 
Bush Conservatory, the Bush Conservatory now presents the 
LARGEST AND MOST DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


in any American school of Music and the allied arts 


——S— 


Among the faculty of 125 artists and instructors, many of whom are internationally famous, may be mentioned 


PIANO THEORY and COMPOSITION ORGAN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Jan Chiapusso Kenneth M. Bradley Edgar A. Nelson Lyravine Votaw 
Edgar A. Nelson Edgar A. Brazelton Robert Yale Smith Mrs. Homer Cotton 












Elsie Alexander 
Robert Yale Smith 


ALL ORCHESTRAL 
| INSTRUMENTS 


Mae Graves Atkins 
Mme. Nelli Gardini 
Louis Kreidler 
William Phillips 
Mme. Justine Wegener 


Mme. Julie Rive-King — — Harry Carlson C. J. Espenshade 
Edgar A. Brazelton Helen Curtis 
Mme. Ella Spravka VOICE DANCING 
John J. Blackmore ee Same Cora. Spicer Neal DRAMATIC ART, EXPRESSION 
Jeanne Boyd Emerson Abernethy VIOLIN and STAGE CRAFT 


Elias Day, Dean 
Oranne Truitt Day 
Edwin Stanley 


Lawrence Johns 


Richard Czerwonky 
Bruno Esbjorn 
Rowland Leach 
Ebba Sundstrom 


The management announces the exclusive teaching engagement of 


FREDERIC LAMOND 


WORLD FAMOUS PIANIST 


In addition to private instruction, Lamond will conduct a series of weekly 


MASTER REPERTOIRE CLASSES 


NORMAL COURSES 
Edgar A. Brazelton, Dean 


Of special interest to Summer students are the Normal Courses for 
teachers of Piano, Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art and Expression. All 
summer study credited toward Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. Full 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
(Six Week Course) 
Lyravine Votaw, Director 


Intensive and modern course for Supervisors and Teachers of School 
Music. Piano and Violin Class Methods. Full preliminary credits granted 
toward requirements for Diploma and Degree of Bachelor of School Music. 


credit is given for all previous study. 


PIANO CLASS METHODS 


Helen Curtis, the well known authority on Class Piano Teaching, will conduct a six week course on 
Methods of Class Instruction in Piano. This course, which meets a recent development in music 
education, is of particular interest to public school music supervisors and private piano teachers. 


INTERPRETATION CLASSES ARTIST RECITALS 
With the noted artists of the faculty Free to Conservatory Students 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


One free Scholarship for the Summer Term is 
offered with each of the above-mentioned teachers of 
Piano, Voice and Violin. 


The Scholarships are designed for gifted, ambitious and 
deserving students. Examinations held week of June 22. 
Only limited number accepted for trials. Send for blank. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive private student dormitories for 
both men and women students. Accommodations attractive, meals good, prices reasonable. 
Big demand for rooms for summer term. Make your reservations early. Write us today. 


For Summer Catalog, containing full information, write, stating your course of study, to 


M. A. SCHWENKER, Secretary Bush Conservatory 


839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, IIl. 
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February 14, 1925 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





ST. PAUL STIRRED 
BY HOLST “PLANETS” 


Verbrugghen Forces Aided 
by Soloists in Visit— 
Ivogun Heard 
By Florence L., C. Briggs 
St. PAUL, MINN., Feb. 7.—A feature 
of the program given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony in St. Paul, on Jan. 22, was 
Gustav Holst’s “The Planets,” played on 
this oecasion for the first time locally. 
The seven movements designated as 
“Mars, the Bringer of War’; ‘Venus, 
the Bringer of Peace”; “Mercury, the 
Winged Messenger”; Jupiter, the Bring- 
er of Jollity”; “Saturn, the Bringer of 
Old Age”; “Uranus, the Magician,” and 
“Neptune, the Mystic,” were followed in- 
tently by the audience with due regard 
for their significance and musical con- 
tent. The number was well received, 
as conducted by Henri Verbrugghen. 
Dvorak’s “Carnival” Overture closed the 

program. 
Lewis Richards was the soloist at this 
concert at the harpsichord, with Gustave 


Tinlot, violinist, and Henry C. Woomp- 
ner, flautist, in the Brandenburg Con- 
certo, No. 5, by Bach. In the solo parts 
for his instrument Mr. Richards demon- 
strated a sensitive and sincere feeling 
for both the music and its medium of 
delivery. A solo encore number was 
added. 

Alice Gentle, soprano, was the soloist 
with the orchestra at the preceding con- 
cert, singing with dramatic style the 
Massenet Aria, “Il est doux,” from 
“Hérodiade,” and Gounod’s “Plus grand 
dans sons obscurité,” from “The Queen 
of Sheba.” The orchestra’s offerings 
were the Overture “Le Baruffe Chioz- 
zotte,” by Sinigaglia; Carpenter’s “Per- 
ambulator” Suite, and César Franck’s D 
Minor Symphony. 

Maria Ivogiin was presented in recital 
by the Schubert Club in the fourth of its 
series of artists’ recitals. The audience, 
a large one, was extremely enthusiastic 
over the unusual voice and the skill of 
the performer. The program was made 
up of coloratura numbers, arias of Mo- 
zart and Pergolesi, works by Massenet 
and Dell’ Acqua, and songs by Brahms, 
Grieg, Josten, Hadley and Cottenet. 
There were many encores. Max Jaffe 
was an exceptionally fine accompanist. 

Schubert Club events have brought to 
the platform the following artist mem- 
bers: Lota Mundy, violinist; Edith Rob- 
inson, pianist; Mildred Kindy, reader, in 
ensemble numbers with violin and piano; 
Mrs. R. V. Rench (Elizabeth Endress), 
soprano, and Dorothy Holmes, pianist. 
Mrs. C. L. Hilton entertained the asso- 
ciate section with an account of music 
heard during a recent trip to England, 
France and Belgium. Others who have 
appeared are Nellie Edwards and Clinton 
Reed, pianists; Priscilla Price, violinist, 
and Gertrude G. Smith, soprano. 


GAUTHIER IN PROVIDENCE 





Soprano Is Guest of Chopin Club—Prize 
Contest Announced 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 7.—At the 
annual guest night of the Chopin Club 
recently, Eva Gauthier was the guest 
and the recitalist of the occasion. 
Gordon Hampson was at the piano for 
the singer, and contributed a group of 
plano solos. The concert was given in 
Memorial Hall of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, and a very large and 
representative audience was present. 

Mme. Gauthier’s program included old 
and modern settings of Shakespeare; 
ld English Carols, “Der Lindenbaum” 
y Schubert, “L’Oislet” by Chopin, and 
groups of modern French, Spanish and 
tussian songs. The artist was in good 
Yolce and sang with abounding vitality 
4nd well-nigh perfect diction. She won 
many encores. After the recital she was 
the guest of honor with the club’s presi- 
‘ent, Mrs. Edgar J. Lownes, at an in- 

rmal reception. 

Providence is to have a young artists’ 
Contest in March under the direction of 
‘s. Caesar Misch, president of the 

Federation of Music Clubs. A 
irship in one of five music schools 
"fr an award of $500 is offered the 


winners in the contest by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Among the activities of the local clubs 
of late was a guest program given at 
a special meeting of the Chaminade 
Club in Froebel Hall on Thursday morn- 
ing, Jan. 29. The meeting was called 
“junior day” and Evangeline Larry, 
local violinist and teacher, was hostess. 
The program, with the exception of 
numbers by Bessie Birch Wood, soprano, 
was given by the Chopin Junior Club, 
organized by Mrs. George Hail, who is 
its councillor and at whose home the 
club meets fortnightly. Under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Hail, former president of 
the Chaminade Club and the State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs as well as one 
of the vice-presidents of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, the junior 
club has made wonderful strides, as was 
evidenced in its work on “guest” morn- 
ing. N. BISSELL PETTIS. 


“POPULAR” CONCERT 
CONDUCTED BY GANZ 


Rachmaninoff in Recital — 
Civie Orchestra Makes 


Season’s Début 
By Herbert W. Cost 
St. Louis, Feb. 7.—A large audience 
was most appreciative of last Sunday’s 
Symphony “Pop” concert, for which 
Rudolph Ganz chose a varied list of 
pieces, including a Chopin Polonaise, 
Lassen’s Festival Overture, Robert 
Schumann’s “Trdumerie” and Georg 
Schumann’s “Nymphs and Satyrs,” and 
Finston’s March “Americana,” besides 
popular extras. The soloist was Olga 
Hambuechen, contralto, whose rich voice 
was well disclosed in the aria, “O Don 
Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” and 
a group of songs, with Mrs. David 
Kriegshaber at the piano. 
Sergei Rachmaninoff thrilled a large 


audience on Tuesday night with a piano 
program containing many unhackneyed 
numbers, played with his usual impres- 
sive and forceful technic. His program 
included an Air de Ballet from “Al- 
ceste” by Gluck-Saint Saéns, the Sonata 
in G Minor by Schumann, three Chopin 
works, his own “Etude Tableau” and a 
Prelude, and the “Kiinstlerleben” of 
Strauss-Godowsky. He was forced to 
add five extras. Elizabeth Cueny man- 
aged the concert. 

The Civic Orchestra, Ellis Levy, con- 
ductor, gave its first concert of the sea- 
son last night at Cummunity Center 
Hall. The fifty instrumentalists did some 
fine work in a varied program. Aijleen 
Hare, soprano, and Seward Albright, 
clarinet, were the assisting soloists. 

Mabel Pierce Meisenbach, soprano, 
was the soloist at the Scottish Rite 
organ concert given by O. Wade Fallert 
last Sunday. Gwilm Miles, baritone, 
was heard at that of Charles Galloway 
at the Graham Memorial Chapel of 
Washington University. 

Frank Weltner, head of the Weltner 
Conservatory, gave a fine program of 
piano works at Scruggs Auditorium 
last Saturday afternoon. 

A violin recital by Francis MacMillan 
was broadcast from Station KSD, 
operated by the Post-Dispatch of this 
city, on the evening of Jan. 26. Mr. 
MacMillan ‘was in superb form and, 
with Mrs. David S. Kriegshaber at the 
piano, played a program of rare beauty. 








Maria Vincent Gives Song Program in 
Havana 


HAVANA, CUBA, Jan. 20.—Maria del 
Carmen Vincent, Cuban soprano, ap- 
peared at the Sala Espadero on the 
afternoon of Jan. 17. The hall was 
filled to capacity and the artist achieved 
a veritable success. She has recently 
returned from several years’ study in 
Italy and sang well arias from “Ernani,” 


“Don Giovanni” and Massenet’s 
“Manon;” a canzonetta by Haydn-Viar- 
dot and a Chopin mazurka, arranged 
by Dell’ Acqua. Joseph C. Breil and 
Hayden Wood were represented on the 
program. “Las Dos Princesas” by 
Caballero, “Napolitana” by Sanchez de 
Fuentes and Ernesto Lecuona’s “Vals 
del Antifaz”’ were sung in Spanish. An 
aria from “Il Re Pastore” was effec- 
tively sung with violin obbligato by José 
Fernandez Quinones. NENA BENITEZ. 




















RICHARD 


HAGEMAN 


SCORES AS GUEST CONDUCTOR 


WITH THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
PHILHARMONIC 


SOCIETY 


ENGAGEMENT 
NOVEMBER 23, 1924 
Philadelphia Ledger, Nov. 24, 1924. (Signed S. L. L.) 


BEETHOVEN FINELY READ AT CONCERT 


Mr. Hageman followed the best Beethoven tradition in his interpretation of the 
symphony, but was at no time slavishly bound by it, so that he did some original and 
beautiful things, especially in the three last movements. His tempi were especially 
satisfying throughout, fully conforming to the graceful and at times brilliant character 
of the symphony, but always without even the slightest suggestion of hurrying. The 
emotional phase of the beautiful allegretto, the best known movement in the work, also 
was beautifully interpreted. IT WAS ONE OF THE MOST SATISFACTORY READINGS 
OF THIS FINE SYMPHONY THAT HAS BEEN GIVEN IN PHILADELPHIA IN A LONG 
TIME. The conductor’s reading of the tone poem “Don Juan” was another fine piece of 
work, the passionate and at the same time hopeless suggestion of the music being well 
and clearly delineated. The closing number was the vigorous “Rienzi” overture of 
Wagner and in all three of these orchestral numbers, the members of the orchestra 
played little short of perfectly. 

Philadelphia Record, Nov. 24, 1924. 


x The concert of the Philharmonic Society in the Academy of Music last night was 
distinguished by—the conducting of Richard Hageman, ae: known here through his 
association with the Park concerts during last season— 

As a Conductor Richard Hageman is too well liked here to require further com- 
mendation. His leadership is that of a fine musician, a man of all around musical 
development and therefore sympathetic — into all orchestral styles as well as an 
understanding of the technicalities of an orchestra. His reading of the Beethoven No. 7 
Symphony, while necessarily adhering to tradition, was infused with an enthusiasm that 
gave the music new vitality and grace while the Straus “Don Juan” Tone Poem was 
also done in graphic style. 

The concert was greatly enjoyed by the large audience always enthusiastic but 
especially so last night. 


Philadelphia Inquirer, Nov. 24, 1924. 


The Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia presented Richard Hageman as guest 
conductor to its members last evening in the Academy of Music. Every seat in the 
auditorium was occupied and a fine program was presented— 

In all the music of the evening, Mr. Hageman demonstrated his musicianship as 
a leader that places him in the front rank of conductors. The orchestral part of the 
concerto was sympathetically played. 

Philadel phia North American, Nov. 24, 1924. 

Richard Hageman, who endeared himself to patrons of the symphonic concerts in 
Fairmount Park, during the Summer, conducted the Philharmonic concert last night in 
the Academy and did it excellently, and with fine co-operation from the musicians—Mr. 
Hageman is a discerning and painstaking musician. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT 
JANUARY 25, 1925 
Philadelphia North American, Jan. 26, 1925. 


HAGEMAN MAKES HIT WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Mozart’s “Jupiter” performance with exceptional brilliance. Last night’s concert 
at the Academy reintroduced Richard Hageman, who conducted such excellent concerts 
here last summer and consequently is no stranger to Philadelphia. Mr. Hageman’s pro- 
grams are always interesting and musically worthwhile. The orchestral number alone 
last night would have sufficed for a concert. 

Mr. Hageman is one of the most satisfying of visiting conductors and achieved 
exceedingly fine results with the excellent body that comprises the present Season’s 
Society. The Mozart “Jupiter’’ which stands aloof among symphonic music of several 
centuries inapproachable in classic purity and grandeur was exceptionally well played. 
Especially admirable was the working out of the polyphonic weaving of the brilliant 
fugue of the finals. 

Mr. Haveman cleverly introduced with no preliminary trumpetings the “American 
Negro Suite’ by Thorwald Otterstrom. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger, Jan. 26, 1925. (Signed S. L. L.) 

Fourth one of the most interesting and best performed of Society’s Concerts. The 
fourth concert of the Season of the Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia took place 
in the Academy of Music last evening with Pablo Casals as soloist and Richard 
Hageman as conductor. It was Mr. Hageman’s second concert of the season with the 
organization and he deepened the splendid impression which he made at the former 
one— ’ 

Mr. Hageman gave a splendid reading of the Mozart C, Major “Jupiter” Symphony, 
following the best Mozart tradition, but original withal. 

He introduced as a novelty a suite “American Negro” by Thorwald Otterstrom. 
The concert ended with a spirited rendition of Smetana’s overture to the ‘‘Bartered 
Bride.” 

It was one of the most interesting programs that has been given this Season by the 
Society and also one of the best performed. 


Philadelphia Record, Jan. 26, 1925. 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERT ONE OF THE MOST ENJOYABLE 
OF THE SEASON 


Last night's concert was under the direction of Richard Hageman, whose conducting 
of the Philharmonic some weeks ago was so much enjoyed. The sparkling overture to 
Smetana’s the “Bartered Bride’ completed the program, which was skillfully directed 
by the great conductor, Richard Hageman. 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Jan. 26, 1925. 

The second appearance of Richard Hageman as conductor served to enhance the 
good impression he made when he wielded the baton earlier in the Season. Tall and 
slender with something of the manner of Leopold Stokowski, Mr. Hageman showed 
thorough control of the instruments, fine comorehension of the music and a keen sense 
of balance and rhvthm which roused the audience to enthusiastic response. 

His reading of the Mozart C Major (Jupiter) Symphony was particularly fine with 
its unison richness and clarity of tone. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan. 26, 1925. 

For the second time this Season, Richard Hageman conducted the Philharmonic 
Society, when it gave its fourth concert of the present Season. Mozart's Symphony 
in C Major occupied the first place on the program. The Allegro received a reading 
in good tempo and spirit from Mr. Hageman 

he concert concluded with a brilliant 


Bartered Bride.” : , at . 
In all the music Mr. Hageman demonstrated his experience and good musicianship 


in conducting the performance. 


STUDIOS - 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 


ENTIRE VOCAL AND DRAMATIC PREPARATION FOR 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 


INSTRUCTION IN ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED IN THE ART OF ACCOMPANYING 


Address: MISS M. MYERS, Secretary. Tel. 5627 Schuyler 














(Signed Stanley Muschamp. ) 





























(By Stanley Muschamp. ) 





rendition of Smetana’s Overture “The 
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An Unusual and 
Significant Tribute 


from 


H.T.PARKER 


Critic, “Boston Transcript’’ 


(Jan. 23, 1925) 


IN HAROLD MORRIS 
TEMPERAMENT PLAYS 
OVER CONCERT-HALL 


A NEW PIANIST, INDIVIDUAL 
AND VIVID 














Presence to Win the Eye—Foresight 
and Impetuosity, Ardor, Freedom, 
Fancy and Occasional Finesse 
Notably Mingled—Mr. Borovsky, 
Among the Classics, Skriabin and 
Prokoviev 





IN MORE RESPECTS THAN ONE MR. HAR- 
OLD MORRIS, playing last evening for the first 
time in Boston, is an EXCEPTIONAL PIANIST. 
He is young, which is no rarity in that testing-room 
named Jordan Hall. He is also American, which 
antecedent does lend him singularity in these days 
when the Mischas and the Saschas come tumbling 
in from Russia; while namesakes out of the two 
Slovakias keep them steady company. Further- 
more: Mr. Morris is tall as tall; amply broad- 
shouldered; young manhood of the sort upon which 
football coaches cast desiring eyes. Yet again: he 
is alert in every motion without, quick-spirited in 
every play of faculties within—qualities that 
happen to serve the concert-hall as well as the 
football field. For added merit: Mr. Morris plays 
with a zest that, in unforced course, soon whips 
bearers into reciprocating eagerness; while best of 
all—again effortless and  unostentatious — HE 
STRIKES THE INDIVIDUAL, THE PERSONAL, 
NOTE—rarest cf  reverberations from oung 
American musicians. Except his own erzo, 
there was not an unfamiliar piece upon the pro- 
ram. Yet numbers as _ conventional as_ the 

price of Scarlatti, the ‘‘Revolutionary Study’’ 
of Chopin, the Lisztian miracle of Saint Francois 
de Paule, walking the waters, sounded with quite 
other voice. 

IN A FASHION RARE AMONG PIANISTS 
OF OLD YEARS OR YOUNG—RARE FOR THAT 
MATTER AMONG MORTAL MEN—MR. 
MORRIS MINGLES IMPETUOSITY AND FORE- 
SIGHT. Playing, for example, old Seartlatti’s 
Caprice, he put by all memory and semblance of 
it as harpsicord-piece. He clothed it in the 
rich and sonorous tone of a grand piano, January, 
1925. He kept it in vivid rhythm and vigorous 
stride. Glowingly, propulsively it mounted to 
climax, with the long ascendant line both flexed 
and sustained. Plainly, here was the transforma- 
tion of a music by a temperament; as it happened 
a temperament not to be withstood. Consider, again, 
Mr. Morris’s playing of Chopin’s Sonata of the 
Funeral March. He flung out the first division 
like a torrential rhapsody not to be stayed. De- 
tails he caught into the flood: whirled them for 
a moment on the tonal rapids; again streamed 
forward. Yet the design of the music held firm, 
though every modulation of pace or rhythm whipt 
home. The purists might complain of lack of 
shading. As _ soon object that an electric lamp 
yields no soft glows. For here was music in- 
candescent as well as music in flood. 

Mr. Morris passed to the Scherzo. Perhaps 

Agreed that now and 


he was too quick-paced. 
then he blurred. Yet for once in a way it was 
good to hear no elaborate preparation for the 
entrance to the songful theme; no pampering of 
it through the ensuing melody; no kissing it upon 
the mouth, eyes and both cheeks when it was time 
to bid it goodbye. This dread of sentimentality 
over-haunted Mr. Morris in the Funeral March. 
To scale it to his version otherwhere of the Sonata, 
he should make tone and accent more plangent. 
Yet he is within reason when he declines to treat 
it as the be-all and the end-ali of the whole 
music. The rustle and quiver, the shiver and the 
whirl of his Finale was of a Chopin anticipating 
the nineteenth-century impressionists. It is pos- 
sible to believe, even argue, as much. 
END MR. MORRIS HELD HIS DESIGN IN 
MOTION, CULMINATION, UNITY; WHILE UN- 
FLAGGING WERE THE IMPETUOSITY AND 
THE FREEDOM OF THE PROGRESS. 

Recall also that somehow Mr. Morris bound 
Grieg’s convulsive Variations upon a Norwegian 
Melody inte the nervous course and the hectic 
Ballad that the composer believed he had shaped 
and filled. It happens to be displayful course 
as well and the pianist spared not in the out- 
flinging. in Grieg, by this new light, it was 
possible toe suspect suppressed Lisztian desires. 
Even at music-making in a corner of Norway, a 
composer lives in his own time and also hears it. 
With the veritable Liszt the pianist also achieved 
this characteristic fusing of fire and form. St. 
Francis strode tonal surges; cathedral-like above, 
around, beneath, sounded the holy canticle. And 
of a sudden Liszt’s hackneyed Morceau de Concert 
expanded inte a tapestry of sonorities. Even 
Weber’s doddering old show-piece of ‘Perpetual 
Motion,’’ stood straight, ran, leapt and cried 
out under Mr. Morris’s valorous rubato, rhythm, 
climax—the triumph of temperament over time. 

Amplitude and ardor, rather than finesse and 
elegance, individualize the newcomer. Yet he 
lacks neither acute perception nor adroit hand— 
when he chooses to exercise it. AT WILL, TOO, 
HE IS RESPONSIVE TO THE LESS VIVID AND 
POIGNANT EMOTIONS, TO LIGHT AND 
TRANSITORY IMAGERY. On these scores, the 
little quirk with which he ended Chopin’s Prelude 
in F major was fillip to the ear. Or the fancy 
that loves the caprices and the exactions of tonal 
filigree wove Balakirev’s embroideries upon Glin- 
ka’s ‘‘Lark’’; then of a sudden became imagination 
when the music seemed to hang in the air, cireling; 
forthwith carolled upward again. Exactly attuned 
were Mr. Morris’s tone and rhythm to the light 
melancholy of the waltz in A-flat of Brahms. He 
caught the lustres and the beat of Griffes’s ‘“‘White 
Peacock’’—musie that glows and pulses upon noon- 
tide; palpitates, passes, and has vanished. Fancy, 
too. served Mr. Morris in his own Scherzo—the 
fancy that makes technical feat seem caprice of the 
spirit as well as exaction upon the hand. At such 
pace, some of the younger Americans will be beat- 
ing the Russians at this, their favorite pianistic 
Gert, .creces A TEMPERAMENT HAS MR. MOR- 
RIS, AND THROUGH IT HE CHANNELS 
MUSIC, UNABASHED. From the regular thing 
in the reguiar way, he departs and fears not. it 
is good, in the concert-hall as elsewhere, to see 
those meeching little gods go cracking and tum- 
bling. we Te Pp 


For Terms and Dates Address 


COSBY DANSBY 
316 West 95th St. (Suite 71) 
New York City 


Claim Copyright Bill Aids 
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nothing. He said the only charge which 
figured in the case was made by the 
telegraph companies for connecting up 
land wires. 

“That appetizing and inspiring song 
‘Yes, We Have No Bananas’,” Mr. Smith 
told the committee, “may be found al- 
most in its entirety in ‘Messiah’ by Han- 
del, and also in part of the ‘Bohemian 
Girl’ by Balfe. ‘I’m Always Chasing 
Rainbows’ is in its main theme note for 
note like parts of Chopin’s Fantaisie- 
Impromptu, Op. 66. Musical experts say 
the theme which made ‘Marcheta’ a pop- 
ular hit may be found in the Overture 
of Nicolai’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
These are but a few of the many ex- 
amples which could be cited. Such is 
the creative genius which the advocates 
of this bill say must be protected by a 
drastic extension of copyright monopoly 
in order that we may be assured of 
progress in the musical art. 

“Two hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars are invested in phono- 
graph and player-piano factories in this 
country, these plants having an annual 
production of over $200,000,000, and they 
are unanimously opposed to the provi- 
sions of the Perkins bill changing the 
present royalty on records and rolls. 


“The Public’s Right” 


“The public has the right to demand 
the retention of such restriction of copy- 
right monopoly as is necessary to allow 
the fullest and freest use of music at 
the least possible price. If the manda- 
tory royalty limit of two cents a record 
now paid to the song writer be aban- 
doned, the cost of the records and piano 
rolls would necessarily increase. 

“Although there is a royalty limit to 
the composer of two cents on each record, 
the royalty for each music roll of the 
same song not covered by the compulsory 
license system now often goes as high 
as twelve and one-half cents, for the 
reason that ‘word music rolls’ were un- 
known when the 1909 copyright law was 
passed. Does Congress wish to make the 
public pay from fifteen to fifty per cent 


more for records and music rolls in 
order to extend the monopoly of a few 
copyright owners?” 

Mr. Smith declared that enactment of 
the Perkins bill would tend toward the 
creation of a great music trust. He 
said the only ones who would benefit by 
discontinuance of the present mechanical 
license would be the few composers and 
song writers who “have acquired fame,” 
and not the great body of writers. 

George W. Case, Jr., appeared before 
the committee as representative of the 
talking machine manufacturers, protest- 
ing against the proposed royalties sec- 
tion of the bill. 

Nathan Burkan, attorney for the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, again urged that 
the Perkins measure be enacted “as a 
just and jhonest protection for the mu- 
sicians and artists of the country.” 

Will Irwin, George Creel and Kathleen 
Norris were among those who testified 
in favor of the bill. Arthur H. Weill, 
of the New York Bar, appeared for the 
motion picture interests. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 


In Chicago Studios 





Chicago, Feb. 7. 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The students’ program given in the 
Central Theater recently presented Rose 
Rosenman, Teresa Huening, Ruth Miller, 
Mary Towbin, Dorothy Herman Blum, 
Helen Ritsch, Raphael Spiro, Eleanor 
Koskiewicz, Mrs. George Jones, and 
Virginia Foreman. Verna Lean made 
a highly successful appearance in “‘Mes- 
siah,” sung by the Arion Musical Club 
at Milwaukee. Jaroslav Gons, teacher 
of ’cello, played before the Sisters of 
Notre Dame in Toledo recently and for 
the North End Women’s Club. Evelyn 
Flizikowski, vocalist, has left for a 
twenty-one weeks’ tour of the West. 
Felix Borowski lectured recently on 
“The Beginning of Opera,” in the Cen- 
tral Theater. Martha Eglin, student of 
harp, is fulfilling a contract for appear- 
ances on the Pacific Coast. Ruth Ford, 
of the voice department, has been en- 
gaged to sing in New Orleans and to ap- 
pear later in Brookhaven, Miss. Mil- 
dred Rosenstein and Sollie Lakin gave a 
recital in the College Hall. Twenty stu- 


dents of Erma Rounds were heard in re 
cital recently. Pupils of Mable Lewi 
Howatt gave a program on Jan. 3( 
Marshall Sosson, of the violin depart 
ment, has been engaged for solo appeai 
ances at the Sinai Temple. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIi: 


The public school music departme: 
will offer intensive courses during th 
summer session, from June 29 to Aug. $ 
Post graduate work under George Gart 
lan, director of music in the New Yor 
schools, will be held in addition to firs 
and second year work. Hans Muenzer o 
the violin faculty has returned to hi 
i after a tour with the Muenze 

rio. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Robert Quick, student in the violin d 
partment, won the competition conducte: 
by the Society of American Musician, 
with the cooperation of the Orchestra! 
Association. Olga Ejitner, last year’s 
winner of the same contest, and traine( 


“in the same department, is having a suc- 


cessful season. Jeanne Boyd and Melita 
Krieg, composer-pianists, took part in 
the composers’ program given by mem- 
bers of Gamma chapter of Sigma Alpha 
Iota, recently. A class for professiona! 
musicians, which includes coaching for 
public performance, stage deportment, 
program building and other studies of 
successful public appearance, has been 
begun. Fredda Weber, soprano, made 
her début in vaudeville on the Keith 
Circuit in Kalamazoo, Mich., recently. 
Earl Alexander, tenor, has appeared as 
soloist at the Portage Park Theater. 
Agnes Sellers sang at the Allerton Club. 

Piano pupils of John J. Blackmore gave 
a recital in the school on Feb. 6. Bruno 
Esbjorn, violinist, played at the Allerton 
Club on Jan. 28. Ada Tilley, soprano, 
and Ralph Leo, baritone, sang at the 
same place on Jan. 29. Frederic Lamond, 
pianist, who will hold master classes at 
the conservatory this summer, will devote 
five classes to discussions of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Liszt and the modern 
composers. He will play illustrations at 
each of the lectures. 





William Simmons, baritone, was 
heard in recital in the Metropolis Club, 
New York, recently in old English 
songs, the prologue to “Pagliacci” and 
a group of. songs by American com- 
posers. 
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Pureell’s “Dido and Aeneas” 
Repeats Success of 
Last Season 


USIC clubs and choral organizations 
LVL throughout the country ought to 
‘urn to Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas,” 
now that Artur Bodanzky and a Viennese 
publisher have made available in handy 
format this first authentic English opera. 
The Bodanzky version can raise only 
minor questionings in the mind of any 
Purcell purist, and it serves to make 
the work accessible wherever exist a 
chorus, a handful of capable soloists, 
and the material for a small orchestra. 
There is nothing of exaggeration in a 
statement that “Dido and Aeneas” in 
ordinary concert form is quite as well 
worth doing today as “The Messiah” or 
“Rlijah”; and infinitely more so than 
numberless cantatas that occupy so- 
cieties all over the country every year. 
Conceivably, the Friends of Music 
may well make an annual event in New 
York of this beautiful old work. The 
performance given it Sunday afternoon, 


Feb. 8, in Town Hall, repeated the suc- 
cess of last season and prophesied an 
increase of interest if it is repeated 
again a year hence. The music, though 
breathing in every bar the spirit of the 


seventeenth century, came to the ears 


enchantingly vernal and highly mettled, 
yielding the impression that it will be 
just as fresh and inspiriting a century 
or two hence as it is today. 

That Purcell could possibly have re- 
alized how much of genius he was put- 
ting into this score, or how perdurable 
it was to be, is inconceivable. Otherwise 
it never would have been designed for 
performance by “the young gentle- 
women” of Josiah Priest’s none too im- 
portant boarding school. There is per- 
haps no more striking illustration in all 
music of a composer building better than 
he knew. Listening again to the noble 
beauty of Dido’s lament, “When I am 
laid in Earth” (how it shrivels our latter- 
day “Vesti la Giubbas” and “E Lucevan 
le Stelles!”) one marvels that it should 
have been a product of an age given 
over so completely to frivolity as the 
reign of the sybaritic Charles II. That 
pathetic adjuration, “Remember me, but 
forget my fate,” surely would have 
touched the heart of every wanton and 
light-o-love of his court—but there is 
nothing to indicate that it was sung 
outside the private circle of budding 
school girls for whom it was written. 

* * * 


Margaret Matzenauer’s singing of this 
lament.on Sunday was a deeply sympa- 
thetic revelation of its poignant beauty. 
Though in some phrases a higher voice 
might have moved with more of tonal 
ease, the contralto achieved all of the 
music of Dido with a searching and 
affecting artistry. 

The four other singers of the cast 
were almost equally successful. Marion 
Telva’s voice has never sounded lovzlier, 
or her vocalization more finely schooled, 
than in classic airs of Anna, a part 
laden with gracious and heartwarming 
phrases. Charlotte Ryan, too, sang the 
music of the Witch very prettily. 

George Meader’s treatment of the 
music of Aeneas was that of a stylist, 
and his carefree delivery of the sailor’s 
chantey, “Come Away,” with its irre- 
sistible chorus, “Though never intend- 
ing to visit them more,” was a breeze 
out of Purcell’s England as delightful as 
tt was altogether alien to Dido’s Car- 
thage or Aeneas’ Troy. Both he and 
Mme, Matzenauer made minor changes 
In the notation for reasons of their own, 
but without marring the line. 

Just why the music of the Sorceress 
Was given to a bass has not been ex- 
plained in any of the literature that has 
“ome to hand. The program notes which 

aul Morris supplied for this perform- 
ance pointed out that “except for the 
part of Aeneas, all of the vocal music 
Was written in the treble cleff, suggest- 
ing that the opera was otherwise sung 
°y the young gentlewomen of the 

ol.” Carl Schlegel was Sunday’s 
Successful Sorceress, in conformity with 
‘he requirements of the Bodanzky score. 
qT ré is perhaps no valid objection to 
‘his conflict of genders, irrespective of 
Whether it is sanctioned by some tradi- 
lo. of which Mr. Bodanzky wots, and 


others wot not. But it seems that it 


> FIRST ENGLISH OPERA RENEWS ITS CHARMS 


would be quite simple to change the 
word “sorceress” to “sorcerer,” now that 
the treble has been altered to bass, and 
thus bring all into agreement again. We 
do not believe the shade of Nahum Tate 
would object—for that would be alto- 
gether unlike the gladsome soul that in 
“Dido and Aeneas” has bequeathed the 
world such a heavenly couplet as “Our 
plot has took, the queen’s forsook”—a 
couplet to be nourished in the affections 
long after the contemporary poems of 
Dryden and Pope have turned to dust. 
* Se * 


Mr. Bodanzky conducted a_ thrice 
memorable performance, and one in 
which the instruments justified in virtu- 
ally every detail the orchestration he has 
elaborated from the original string 
quartet and cembalo score. The chorus 
sang in a manner reflecting additional 
credit on its distinguished tutor, Stephen 
Townsend. Is there anywhere in music 
a lovelier echo effect than that in the 
chorus (No. 17 in the Bodanzky score) 
beginning “In our deep-vaulted cell’? 

The Purcell opera was preceded by 
organ solos admirably played by Lin- 
wood Farnam, who went to the same 
master for a lively trumpet tune and a 
Voluntary on the 100th psalm. He also 
played two fine examples of the music 
of a still earlier English master, William 
Byrd. An incident of the afternoon was 
the presentation to Mr. Bodanzky by 
Mrs. Harriet Lanier, president of the 
Friends of Music, of a portrait of the 
conductor. 1 A 
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Children’s Concerts Ernest, Schelling 
demonstrated the woodwind instruments. 
With the aid of stereoptican views, he 
gave the children an historical and mu- 
sical analysis of the compositions. The 
solo players in the orchestra helped them 
to identify the instruments. John Amans 
gave Godard’s Allegretto as a flute solo; 
E. F. Wagner gave a demonstration of 
the piccolo, and Bruno Labate played 
the oboe in Mr. Schelling’s own work. 
The orchestra under -his baton gave 
graceful interpretations of the “Figaro” 
music and of the Bach, with Mr. Schel- 
ling at the piano. Of the Caucasian 
Sketches only two were played, “In the 
Village” and “Procession of the Sirdar,” 
with P. Strano playing the solo English 
horn and J. J. Kovarik the solo viola 
parts. The concert was repeated in the 
afternoon, when Aeolian Hall was again 
crowded with children eager to add to 
their knowledge and to applaud the 
players. B. W. B. 


Mengelberg Conducts Again 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem Men- 
gelberg conducting. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
8, afternoon. The program: 


Overture, “Les Deux Journées,” 


Cherubini 
og a | i Beethoven 
Suite from “Casse-Noisette”..Tchaikovsky 
ee. PEO. 6.6 0.60 2 6 ot Chabrier 


Is Mr. Mengelberg never tired, never 
indisposed? That such unflagging vitality 
could all be centered in one man always 
seems incomprehensible after a perform- 
ance by Der Fliegende Hollaender. One 
wishes that his choice of programs was 
as excellent as his conducting. Still it 
was pleasant to listen again to the 
naivete of the “Nutcracker” Suite. The 
performance was one of ethereal deli- 
cacy. Especially was the _ tinselled 
“Danse de la Fée Dragée,” with its float- 
ing celesta passages, entrancing. The 
whole was like a delectable Christmas 
cookie with none of the after effects ex- 
perienced thereof. The Mengelberg read- 
ing of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphonic 
battle with fate is a drama of broad 
proportions. The Symphony’s four 
movements were played without inter- 
ruption and yet the pause was just long 
enough each time to destroy a carefully 
created mood. Mr. Mengelberg left no 
stone unturned in a pitiless baring of 
the foundations of the work. It was 
masterful but it lacked subtlety. The 
Chabrier was very fine and was a sharp 
contrast to the Tchaikovsky. In fact, 
the effect of the whole concert was like 
being tapped on the head and removed 
first to Italy, then Germany, and so on. 
Mr. Mengelberg was recalled many times 
and forced the orchestra to rise for some 
well deserved applause. W. S. 








L. E. Behymer Announces 
Yeatman 
Griffith 


‘Recognized Authority on Voice Production and the Art 
of Singing” 


SUMMER VOCAL 
MASTER CLASSES 


For Artists—Teachers—Students 


PACIFIC COAST 
June 3rd to July Ist. 
July 6th to Aug. 3rd. 
Aug. 10th to Sept. 7th 


THIRD SEASON 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Portland, Ore. 


Teacher of 

Teachers in 

America and 
Europe 


Teacher of 
World Famed 
Artists 


Many notable | Many promi- 


successes of this | | nent positions 
season in Grand | i in Universities 
Opera and Con- fand_ Colleges 
cert have been | are held by 
scored by emi- Teachers of the 
nent Artists \ Yeatman Grif- 
who are work- fith © principle 
ing with Yeat- of voice  pro- 
man Griffith. duction. 





‘Basso Cantante and Vocal Pedagogue of International Fame” 


ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS 


TO 
Ida G. Scott, Kohler & Chase Bldg. 
L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium Bldg. 
Otto Wedemeyer, 611 Bush & Lane Bldg. 


ENROLLMENTS NOW 


FOR 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 


NEW YORK STUDIOS, 318 West 82nd St. 


Assistant Teachers 
Miss Euphemia Blunt 
Mr. John Claire Monteith 


Associate Teacher 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith 


Harmony and Sight Reading 
Mr. Vincent Jones 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH Teaches in NEW YORK 
Oct. Ist to May 25th 


New York Studios Open During Summer in Charge of Miss Blunt 


Telephone: 
Endicott 8144 


Secretaries: Miss E. Blunt 
Miss E. Richmond 
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TEACHING MUSIC CRITICISM 


ILL the day come when American music 

critics will have diplomas framed and hang- 
ing over their desks, and the prefix of “Doctor” 
before their names? 

Announcement that the Chicago Musical College, 
one of the leading musical colleges of the country, 
is to conduct a course in music criticism as a part 
of its summer master school, serves anew to focus 
attention on a movement which conceivably may 
become an important one for both music and jour- 
nalism in this country. The University of Virginia 
for some time past has done work along the lines 
suggested in the Chicago announcement, and quite 
recently attention has been attracted to Harvard 
by steps taken there to give students a grounding 
in what may be considered as the essentials of the 
critic’s art. 

Possibly there are other universities and colleges 
that have given some attention to the subject, but 
it seems altogether likely that the Chicago institu- 
tion is the first of the schools devoted exclusively 
to music to undertake a class for prospective critics. 
Because of the relatively brief duration of this 
summer course, it may have a practical appeal to 
newspaper writers already employed but able to 
obtain leave of absence for special work, which a 
lengthier course in connection with academic work 
in one of the higher institutions for general edu- 
cation would not have. 

* ¥* * 


The question as to what is to be done with bud- 
ding critics, once they begin to come forth from 
educational institutions in any numbers, is one not 
easily answered. 

The lawyer or the physician, like the plumber or 
the chimney sweep, can hang up his shingle, and 


perhaps business will come to him. The music 
critic has to have a job. Some paper has to be in 
need of him, and being in that need, has to recog- 
nize it. This is the discouraging factor in teach- 
ing music criticism after the fashion of the teach- 
ing of journalism in uncounted American univer- 
sities, colleges and even high schools. 

Some of these journalism students actually gain 
a place on the payrolls of newspapers—say, 1 in 
every 200. The others, luckily enough, are diverted 
to other walks of life. If as high a percentage of 
journalism students entered the newspaper profes- 
sion as legal or medical students do their profes- 
sions, reporters would be more numerous than gen- 
erals in a Central American revolutionary army. 
There would be at least twenty for every typewriter 
in the local rooms the country over. City editors 
would work in platoons, and copy readers would 
march to work in regiments. 

Yet, with all this superabundance of material, 
America’s newspapers in a very large majority of 
instances continue to print grotesquely uninformed 
reviews of local music events. On the face of 
things, if every daily in America afforded an open- 
ing for one writer with a fair knowledge of this 
subject, there would be need for thousands of 
trained men and women. To say that the number 
of those writing about music who have had any 
special training, is limited to a few hundred, is 
stating the case very favorably. 

* * * 

On even many of the larger dailiés, in cities of 
a population ranging from 100,000 to a half mil- 
lion, managing editors and city editors continue to 
take the position that music is anybody’s job—if 
there is a “music nut” on the staff, well and good 
—let him handle the reviews in addition to the 
reportorial or copy desk work he is paid to do; 
otherwise let the society editor or “sob sister” 
worry with it. Few, indeed, are the papers outside 
of the largest cities where a trained writer is en- 
gaged primarily because he has the background and 
the ability to treat intelligently of music. And in 
those instances where reviews are “farmed out” 
to teachers or local musicians, not newspaper work- 
ers, who write criticisms in return for the tickets 
and possibly a very small fee, the results are 
usually worse than when the reviews are written 
by the police and court reporters. 

Criticism, it should always be remembered, re- 
mains a form of journalism rather than being a 
part and parcel of the art with which it deals, 
and the musically informed journalistic amateur is 
more tiresome and frequently more narrow and 
destructive than the unenlightened critic who still 
has professional abilities as a reporter. 

Considerations such as these doubtless will play 
a part in determining what is to grow out of cur- 
rent plans for making critics in the class rooms. 
The idea seems to be, in large measure, an out- 
growth of older “music appreciation” classes, and 
it is natural that methods of teaching should, at 
first, be somewhat similar to those already in vogue. 
Experience will doubtless open the way to linking 
purely musical subjects with practical journalistic 
routine, and this would appear to be one of the 
progressive steps contemplated in the Chicago un- 
dertaking. 


STIMULATING CHORAL WRITING 


O the end that choral writing shall not languish 

in the United States, according to the state- 
ment of the officers of the Lyric Maile Chorus of 
Milwaukee, that organization recently sponsored a 
contest for settings of Kipling’s “L’Envoi.” The 
first prize was awarded to Franz C. Bornschein of 
Baltimore, the second to Mabel Woodworth of 
Garden Grove, Cal., and honorable mention was 
given to Rudolph Middecke, New York, and Alex- 
ander MacFadyen, Milwaukee. 

Like projects to inspire the American composer 
to activity cannot be too highly commended. 
Choral composition, to quote Arthur J. Van Dyke, 
of the contest committee, is a field into which 
Americans “have not gone as extensively as they 
should”—a just indictment, if one excepts the large 
output of more or less conventional small works 
for the choir loft and the secular chorus. Cer- 
tainly the choral work of large dimensions, in 
which the composers of modern England are 
making interesting experiments, is chiefly con- 
spicuous by its absence—despite such occasional 
notable exceptions as Paolo Gallico’s oratorio, “The 
Apocalypse.” America should take its part in rais- 
ing the standard of world production in this highly 
important field. 











Artists Renew Recital Entente 


Turning time backward in its flight is one of the most 
popular pastimes to which mortals are addicted in 
reflective moments. Twenty years ago—as the photo- 
graph shows — Jacques Thibaud, violinist (left), and 
Harold Bauer, pianist, were almost boys. At that time 
they were known as joint soloists in sonata recitals, 
and the recent announcement that they will soon re- 
sume this collaboration and tour together in con- 
cert is welcome news for their admirers. The artists, 
moreover, are unusually well fitted to substitute for 
one another in an emergency, for both know each other’s 
réles—Mr. Bauer being a competent violinist in his 
leisure moments, and Mr. Thibaud a pianist of ability. 


Ware—In addition to her work as composer, Harriet 
Ware contrives to fulfill an active part in the affairs of 
the League of American Pen Women. This is said to 
be the largest organization of literary women in the 
world, and includes a number of composers. Miss Ware 
was recently elected president of the New Jersey branch 
of the League, which she was instrumental in organ- 
izing. She has also completed a new Piano Suite, 
“Mountain Pictures.” 


Paderewska—The wife of a famous pianist occasion- 
ally shares in the triumphs of her husband, and to this 
rule Mme. Paderewska is no exception. Received often 
by royalty, she recently was present with her husband, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, when he called upon Pope Pius 
at the Vatican and gave a special program for the 
Pontiff ‘and several cardinals. The pianist received a 
gold medal and an autographed photograph from the 
Pope, who presented to Mme. Paderewska a_ gold 
rosary. 


Karapetoff—Just as if there weren’t enough instru- 
ments. already, Vladimir Karapetoff, Cornell Univer- 
sity professor of electrical engineering, demonstrates 
and plays his new five-stringed ’cello invention. Bach 
is said to have made the first attempt to add a fifth 
string to the ’cello, and wrote a sonata for such an 
instrument, but the difficulty up to the present was of 
getting a gut string that would stand the strain. The 
inventor approached it from the standpoint of an en- 
gineer and physicist, and finally secured a steel piano 
wire with a metallic tone that could be blended with the 
next lower gut string. Mr. Karapetoff was born in Rus- 
sia and served as a consulting engineer to the Russian 
Government during the war. 


Shattuck—The piquant rhythms of jazz often bring 
delight to the tired business man, but this phenome- 
non’s invasion of Europe in recent years has been at- 
tended with varied sensations. Arthur Shattuck, the 
pianist, recounts an incident that came under his obser- 
vation in Paris not long ago. An old peasant woman, 
accompanied by her bent and saboted spouse, while 
walking along the boulevard, stopped before a fash- 
ionable café to rest. Within, a wild jazz orchestra, 
equipped with wailing devices, was going full blast 
The ancient couple, to whom this noise was an unhear¢- 
of horror, clung to each other in manifest terror. Th‘ 
old dame was the first to recover the use of her tongue. 
“Pray to St. Peter, my Gaspard,” she cried; “pray 45 
never before. This is Hell!” 

Howard—Not only on the stage, it appears, may 4 
singer resort to harmless little devices in order 
create an illusion. Kathleen Howard tells in her book: 
“Confessions of an Opera Singer,” how, when she was 
a church soloist in the earlier days of her career, §" 
contrived to keep up, on a small salary, appearances 
in the matter of dress. Those were the days when \'5s 
Howard allowed herself only one indulgence—stand'ng 
room in the Metropolitan Opera, where she now sings 
leading réles. Therefore, though her position in ‘" 
choir was in full view of the congregation, heavy °*- 
penditure for wearing apparel was out of the quest 
But, being resourceful, Miss Howard made for hers 
“an endless succession of smart blouses which,” 5" 
says, “as we were hidden below the waist by the r 
ing, I wore with the same ‘utility’ black skirt.” 
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‘Doint ana Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





The Morning Mail 





—— 
conduct of the universe. 

The variety of the contents is noth- 
ing short of amazing. 

“Dear Cantus Firmus, Jr.,” writes 
c. B. of Fort Smith, Ark., “what do you 
think of the enclosed clipping? 

“*While the marriage vows are being 
spoken Mrs. C. will play “To a Wild 
Rose” in a minor key.’ It would be very 
sad, but then it might be more appro- 
priate than the reporter realized. 

“T also heard a good one the other 
day. A pupil of mine told me her friend 
was playing piano in a picture show. 
| asked her what the friend received 
for her services. She said, ‘Fifty cents 
a night and free admission.’ 

“In my musical history class examina- 
tion I asked the question, ‘What is pas- 
sion music?’ One girl replied, ‘Passion 
music is mad, terrible and desperate.’ ” 
* * * 


- 
| ~ — 
+. ° 
Pe | 
he EtG 
a) 


| Where the River Shannon Flows” 


NOTHER surprise was in store for 

us in the next letter. We looked 
severe when the following swam into 
our ken, but it was no use. We capitu- 
lated before the exquisite wit of our 
correspondent : 

“Dear Cantus,” wrote M. P. of De- 
troit, “I understand that the dairy men 
are employing music as an inspiration 
to make the cows yield more milk. 
Might I suggest that a good song to 
sing to an unwilling bovine would be 


Mr. Spross’ ‘Come Down, Laughing 
Streamlet’?” 
Dear, dear! That was almost too 


much for an old person such as Cantus 
is rapidly getting to be. However, we 
weakly picked up the next envelope. It 
was a Pome, signed ‘Enila Daetslah.” 

We lay back in our swivel chair with 
eyes bulging as the following dirge 
ground itself into our senses: 


“A Music Student’s Query” 


“All day long I stood and beat, 
Till I blistered both my feet, 

Till my fingers would not work 
And my mind was wrapped in murk. 


“And my jumping jingling bow 
Quivered on both high and low 
For I simply could not see 
How to play the Tartini. 


“To my lesson then I went 
Feeling weary and quite spent. 


——4 T was with real pleasure that we rolled up our editorial sleeves 
and, with teeth bravely clenched, attacked our mail this morn- 
ing. The first plunge is the hardest. 
after carefully opening each letter upside down, we let all bank- 
notes flutter out. The others are then assorted in two piles— 
those requiring answers and those giving general advice on the 


The rules are simple: 





Then my heart was really rent 
By the way Tartini went. 


“Dashing from this situation, 
In a state of desperation 
Having caused great irritation, 
By my faulty intonation, 
Misconstructed interpretation, 
Lacking of imagination, 

And my rotten imitation. 

In this awful consternation 

I gave up my education 

And went in for dissipation, 
Trying out my fascination 
With the lure of syncopation 
At this point we shrieked three times 

and rang for a bromo-seltzer. 


* * * 


> 


Definitions :A New Supplement to 


Grove 
YPERPRISM: a prickly Manhattan 
fruit, species Cacophony Varesi- 


bus. 

Friends of Music: a closed corpora- 
tion, with greatest secrecy maintained 
about sessions. Vaguely assumed to be 
philanthropic in aim. 

Pelléas: a personage looked at askance 
for years in Metropolitan circles, but 
soon to be allowed to leave card in the 
Urban manner. 

Chicago: a musical center noted for 
its lake breezes and big deficits. 

Juilliard: name of a_ public-spirited 
music patron, now demised; also, of 
Foundation which he entrusted to com- 
mittee of experts on Higher Education; 
also of Conservatory founded by latter, 
through doors of which many Noted 


Musicians disappear, and many  un- 
known ones soon reappear. 

ca * + 

Premature 


HE clergyman who pronounced the 

benediction after the first movement 
of a symphony at a musical festival 
must have been influenced by the text 
“Tt is enough; stay thine hand.” 


* * * 
A Dark Mystery 


NDIGNANT DIVA: “I want you to 

know I’m an artist!” 

Long-suffering Manager: 
I’ll keep your secret.” 


“Madame, 
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The Aria 


Question Box Editor: 

Please tell me if the operatic aria 

be written in a set form like a 

sonata? R. H. 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 5, 1925. 

rhe aria in older operas was written 

a set form consisting of three divi- 
"ons preceded by an instrumental “ri- 
°rnello” containing the principal mel- 
ods ee 

“y. Division one, was an elaborate de- 
“opment of the main theme with fre- 
"ent repetitions of the words. The sec- 
md part a more tranquil one with richer 
“rmonies followed by a repetition of 
‘ection one with more florid development. 

a er 


The Whole-Tone Scale 


Wuestion Box Editor: 
1 W you kindly Debussy’s 
"hole-tone scale? I. M. 
Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 4, 1925. 

The whole-tone scale is simply a scale 
, which the interval between the third 
"d jowth and the seventh and eighth 


explain 


spring. He 
April 29, 1879. 





steps is a whole tone instead of being a 
semitone. The scale of eight notes, of 
course, cannot under these circumstances, 
end on the octave of the note upon which 


it began. 
? 9 9 


Beecham’s Activities 
Question Box Editor: 


Has Sir Thomas Beecham retired 
from active musical life? What was the 
date of his birth? m. wi Be 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3, 1925. 

The British conductor in the last two 
years has made only a few public ap- 
pearances, notably one as leader of a 
performance of opera in London last 
was born in Liverpool, 


a ee 


The Various “‘Loreleys”’ 


Question Box Editor: 


Are there any other settings of the 


Loreley legend besides that by Catalani? 


W. H. S. 
Flint, Mich., Feb. 5, 1925. 
Yes, numerous ones. We might men- 


tion settings by Lachner, Bruch, Mohr, 





STEINWAY 


‘ OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 
Louisviile, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


a! and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
world. 





Fiebach, Bartholdy, Naumann, Sommer 
and Wallace, the opera by the last named 
also being called “Lurline.” 


Poe 


Works on Orchestration 


Question Box Editor: 


Please recommend some books on or- 
chestration. 

Albany, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1925. 

There are numerous works on the sub- 
ject. Some of the best known are by 
Cecil Forsyth, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Prout, 
Berlioz. and Widor. 


7. e F 


The Sistrum 


Question Box Editor: 


What is a sistrum? E. L. 

Tallahassee, Fla., Feb. 6, 1925. 

A sort of rattle consisting of loose 
metal rods set in an oval frame and 
shaken by the handle. It is characteris- 


tic of primitive Egyptian and Greek 


music. 
> 9 9 


A Gilbert Line 
Question Box Editor: 
Can you locate for me the line: “Go 
away, young Bachelor! We are not 


what you take us for!” I think it is 
in one of the Gilbert & Sullivan operas. 
J. G. 


Chicago, Jan. 27, 1925. 
The lines occur in “Lady Sophy’s’”’ 
song “Boldfaced stranger” in “Utopia 


Limited.” 
9 9 9 


Nordica’s Early Roles 

Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that Nordica was originally 
a coloratura soprano? 

Boston, Feb. 6, 1925. 

Yes. She frequently appeared in lyric 
and coloratura réles even after she had 
been many years on the stage. 
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ORSEY WHITTINGTON, pianist, 
was born in Effingham, IIl., on 
March 30, 1899. When he was seven 


years old his 
family moved to 
Los Angeles, 
where he was 
placed in the pub- 
lic schools and 
his musical edu- 
_cation begun. His 
first teacher was 
Heinrich von 
Stein, under 
whose guidance 
the young pianist 
attracted atten- 
tion as a prodigy. 
,~ He continued to 
study in Los An- 





Dorsey Whittington geles until 1917, 
when, at the ad- 
vice of Leopold Godowsky, Walter 


Damrosch, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Rudolph 
Ganz and Arthur Shattuck, the Whit- 
tington family came to New York and 
Dorsey was enrolled at the Institute of 
Musical Art. Mr. Whittington gradu- 
ated from the artist’s course at this in- 
stitution after having studied under Carl 
Friedberg, Ernest Hutcheson, Richard 
3uhlig and Edwin Hughes in piano, and 
under Percy Goetschius and Franklin 
Robinson in composition. Mr. Whitting- 
ton made his New York début in Aeolian 
Hall on March 26, 1923, when he was 
forced to play fourteen encores. He has 
toured the East and South in recital, 
and will tour Mexico in the spring. He 
teaches in New York, at the Institute of 
Musical Art and at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Musical Art. In the latter, he 
is head of the piano department. Mr. 
Whittington also has a class of pupils 
whom he teaches privately. In June, 
1924, he married Frances Cohen, who 
is now his assistant in his New York 
studios. 
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Chicago Organist Began 
Career in Orphanage; 
Now Plays to Throngs 
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Jesse Crawford, Organist of the Tivoli 
Theater, Chicago, Who Has Gained Suc- 
cess with His “Two-Organ” Numbers 


CHICAGO, Feb. 7.—A boy who spent 
early years in a California orphans’ 
home, and later played piano in a Los 
Angeles motion picture house, when the 
cinema was in its infancy, today finds 
his audiences among the millions who 
patronize one of Chicago’s largest thea- 
ters and those who listen to his phono- 
graph recordings for the organ. 

Jesse Crawford is today the chief or- 


ganist in the Tivoli Theater, the South 
Side playhouse which accommodates ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 persons a year. 
He is the inventor of the two-organ 
concert, and his bi-weekly double pro- 
grams of this type draw many to the 
Chicago theater on Sunday noons for 
the early performance. In his childhood 
Mr. Crawford surreptitiously stole 
sweet sounds from the reed organ in the 
orphanage parlor. At the age of nine 
he had learned to read music, being per- 
mitted to play in an orphanage band. 
This knowledge he shortly applied to 
piano music, and practised diligently 
and patiently until he could actually 
play what he read. Mr. Crawford began 
his career in Spokane, Wash. Clever at 
“traps,” and able to to play in a fashion 
wholly his own upon the violin, he was 
of a turn of mind to experiment with his 
own resources, even playing a melody 
with one hand on a simple reed organ, 
pumping with one foot, and contriving 
to play piano with his left. 

Soon theaters in Spokane installed 
pipe organs, and one enterprising direc- 
tor chose Mr. Crawford to play his in- 
strument. The recognition he received 
from various theater owners brought 
him successively better positions. He 
was subsequently engaged as organist 
at Grauman’s large new “Million Dollar 
Theater” in Los Angeles. Presently 
Messrs. Balaban and H. A. Katz traveled 
into the West in quest of an organist 
for the houses they were to build in Chi- 
cago. They persuaded Mr. Crawford to 
come to this city, where he studied har- 
mony with Nathaniel Finston, who was 
leading the Tivoli orchestra. For the 
last two years he has been studying with 
Adolf Weidig. 

His theoretical training led to Mr. 
Crawford’s evolving the idea of the 
“two-organ” number. In doing solo 
work he found he had more ideas for 
counterpoint and cmbellishment than he 
had hands to perform them. He wished 
to give the organ a symphonic character. 

The first two-organ concert was given 
in the Chicago Theater on March 2, 
1924, with Mrs. Crawford, their mar- 
riage taking place shortly before this 
concert. 


WAGNER PROGRAM IS GIVEN BY SOKOLOFF 





Cleveland Audiences’ Also 
Accord Welcome to 
Solo Artists 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 7.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra brought an AJll-Wagner pro- 
gram to one of the largest audiences of 
the season on Jan. 29, in Masonic Hall. 
There were two soloists, Elsa Alsen, 
soprano, and Clarence Whitehill, bari- 
tone. 

Nikolai Sokoloff had prepared a pro- 
gram of exceptional interest and the 
musicians were quick to respond to his 
slightest intent in delivering it. Sieg- 
fried’s “Rhine Journey” from “Géotter- 
dimerung” opened the program, and ex- 
cerpts from “Lohengrin,” ‘“Meister- 
singer,” “Tristan und Isolde” and “Die 
Walkiire” followed. There was an ad- 
ditional soloist from the orchestra, John 
Leoncavallo, who won generous applause 
for his splendid English horn playing 
in the prelude to the third act of “Tris- 
tan.” 

Mme. Alsen, whose splendid gifts made 
many friends for her during her appear- 
ance with the Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany, again proved her ability as an in- 
terpreter of Wagner. Her singing of 


Elsa’s Dream, and music from “Tristan” 


and “Die Walkiire” disclosed many 
qualities of remarkable beauty. Mr. 
Whitehill appeared in Hans Sach’s 


Monologue, but his greatest success was 
as Wotan. His voice was especially 
well-suited to the commanding music and 
he delivered the part in masterful 
style. 

A concert of more than usual interest 
was presented by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra this week, and Ruth Breton, a young 
violinist from Kentucky, was heard at 
the popular concert on Sunday. Miss 
Breton’s success was_ instantaneous. 
She plays with remarkable skill, anima- 
tion and a tone of unusual beauty. She 
chose music by Sinigaglia and Sara- 
sate’s “Gipsy Airs.” An outstanding 
number was a superb performance of 
two movements from  Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. Mr. Sokoloff’s merits 
as an interpreter of Tchaikovsky are 
well known and there was much ap- 
plause. The “William Tell” Overture 
was a fine opening number which 
brought a round of applause. A Strauss 
waltz, “Voices of Spring,” and the Saint- 
Saéns’ “Danse Macabre” were well re- 
ceived, and Skilton’s “Indian War 
Dance,” was greatly enjoyed. 

The Cleveland String Quartet disclosed 
a new work to Cleveland audiences when 
one of Milhaud’s quartets was  per- 


formed at a concert in Wade Park b: 
reom. Of many moods is this intere 


ing composition, and the Quartet mis: eq | 
no opportunity to develop expert fine: se. | 
Also delightful wa; | 
Beethoven’s Serenade for flute, vi |, 


in every instance. 


Weyert A. Moor, princi 
furnis} 


and violin. 
flautist with the orchestra, 
valuable assistance and displayed 


usual virtuosity. A Grieg Quartet, p ad 3 


formed with splendid dexterity, clo 


this interesting program. Messrs. Be k. 
with, Silverman, Cooley and De Gon ez 


deserve great praise for the rapid 

velopment of this group. 
Two organ recitals 

given by Nadia Boulanger. 


before a representative audience. 17 
second appearance was at Laurel Sch: 


—Mlle. Boulanger, on this occasion, pre- 


sented a lecture-recital on “Mod rn 
Music and Its Evolution” with piano jij. 
lustrations. Her illustrations included 


works by Fauré, Ravel and her sister, 


Lili Boulanger. 


According to usual conditions here, 


Fritz Kreisler gave his annual recita 


before an audience that filled Masonic 
Hall to overflowing last Tuesday night. 
A Handel Sonata and the Bach Prelude 


and Gavotte formed delightful introduc- 
tory numbers. Bruch’s G Minor Concert: 
was given an impeccable performance. 
Carl Lamson supplied his usual skillfu! 
accompaniments. 


were recently 
The firs 
was at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
1e 
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New York Times: 


JAMES WOODSIDE, BARITONE, 
IN DEBUT. James Woodside, bari- 
gave a debut 


tone, recital before a 


large audience at Town Hall last night, 





assisted by Walter Golde, in classic 
French 
These > he sang with a 


zest that held his house _at the close 
It was s doubly a 


airs and modern American, 


and German. 














for a popular encore. _ 





compliment to the singer that his hear- 


ers came in number and stayed long. 


The 


etching | of 





His voice is a musical I baritone. 


melodic 


phrase and enunciation. 


line seemed ai an 





NEW YORK CRITICS PRAISE ARTISTRY OF 


WOODSIDE 


BARITONE 





YVms >a 


In Recital, Town Hall, 


W. J. Henderson, 
New York Sun: 


YOUNG BARITONE PLEASES. 
James Woodside, a young baritone, 
gave a song recital in the Town Hall 
last evening, with Walter Golde at the 
piano and an attractive program of 
which managed to escape the 


shackles” of the 





songs, 





ruthless formula 





factory. 


~ Mr. Woodside’s 


ments were pleasant and of sufficient 


vocal accomplish- 








variety and color to render a care- 
effective and 





fully chosen program 
thoroughly enjoyable. There were airs 
by Mozart, Haydn, Handel and Bee- 
thoven. There were English, French 
and German groups of favorite lieder, 
and the recital was over at 9:40. More 


honor to Mr. Woodside! 














This young baritone sang with 
spirit, good intonation and a _ sure 
grasp of his offerings. He used his 





vocal material skillfully, and the re- 
sults were entirely praiseworthy. His 
delicately and 








German lieder were 


delightfully rendered. 








Frank H. Warren, 
New York Evening World: 
James Woodside, baritone, gave his 


first New York recital in Town Hall 
in the evening. Mr. Woodside does 


artistic things with his well trained 
He sings with style and his 











voice. 





interpretations are intelligently plan- 


His audience liked him 





ned. 








Season 1925-1926 Now Being Booked 


MANAGEMENT OF JAMES WOODSIDE 
9 West 76th Street 


January 28th, 1925 


Grena Bennett, 
New York American: 
DISTINGUISHED AUDIENCE 
HEARS JAMES WOODSIDE. A dis- 
tinguished and discriminating audience 
gave enthusiastic approval to James 
Woodside, a pleasing baritone, who was 
heard in Town Hall last night. Mr. 


Woodside’s voice is flexible and emitted 

















with facility and taste. 

His diction was clear as his notes; 
he has individuality and his interpre- 
tation of songs by old masters and 
modern writers was marked by good 

















style and intelligence. 





New York Herald Tribune: 


James Woodside, baritone, made his 
first appearance here last night at 
Town Hall, opening with pre-romantic 
German instead of early Italian num- 
bers; Mozart's “An Chloe,’ Haydn's 
“Die Verzweiflung,”’ Beethoven's “Der 
Kuss,” and Handel's “Dank sei Dir, 
Herr.” 

Mr. Woodside sang artistically, with 


taste and refinement, displaying a tone 








gaining in clarity during the recital. 








It came out well in the sustained notes 
of the Handel number. The baritone 


unconventional course 








continued his 





by singing in English. next, beginning 
with “Sudden Light” by Walter Golde, 
the accompanying pianist. Carpenter 
Crist, Alberti and Engel followed, 
then French and German groups. The 


audience was of good size. 





New York, N. Y. 
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C og d'Or’ Crows for First Time [his Year at Metropolitan 


SHNNUUNUQONOQ0OQ00000000000HaveoapUU0QOQN0O0NN0000000900000000000000000009000N00000000 0000000 0ONSOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOONOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOONGOOONAOOOSUOOOOOUOUOUUUUUAUOGOUEEEEGEREEAAE ELAN TAETTETEEe 


»imsky-Korsakoff’s Fantastic 
Pantomime-Opera Draws 
Large Audience at Special 
Matinée Performance—Ed- 
ward Johnson Re-enters 
Company in “Carmen” and 
Lauri-Volpi in “Bohéme”— 
Popular “Walkire” Intro- 
duces Mme. Larsen-Todsen 
as “Brunnhilde”’—“Jenufa”’ 
and “Fedora” Sung for Last 
Time This Season 


5h] N enthusiastic audience, 
which included an army 
of standees, heard Rim- 
sky - Korsakoff’s “Coq 
d’Or” at a special mat- 
inée. bracketed with 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” making one 
high point of the week. Others were 
Edward Johnson’s superb José in 
“Carmen” and the very fine “Briinn- 
Larsen-Todsen in 
“Walkiire.” “Jenufa” and “Fedora” 
were given their farewells before be- 
ing packed in moth-balls until next 
year, and “Falstaff” had another hear- 
ing, also before a crowded house. 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi made his re- 
entry in “La Bohéme.” 


Return of “Le Coq d Or” 


Not until American audiences hear 
Rimksy-Korsakoff’s last opera given as 
he intended it to be given—like any 
other opera—can they be certain that 
the Fokine version, which changes it to 
an operatic pantomime, is “Le Coq d’Or” 
at its best. But in their ignorance of 
the other form they are privileged to 
rejoice in Rimsky’s altogether delightful 
music and in a pictorial representation 
which, if not without faults, remains a 
sumptuous and stimulating repast for the 
eye—thanks to admirable stage manage- 
ment and Willy Pogany’s glee-evoking 
settings. The return of the work to the 
repertoire for the season was made in 
company with “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
notable for the superb singing of Benia- 
mino Gigli as Turridu. The “Cavalleria” 
cast also presented Frances Peralta as 
a highly dramatic Santuzza, Merle Al- 
cock (not Marion Telva, as the program 
averred) as a charming Lola and, as 
Alfio and Lucia respectively, Vincente 
Ballester and Grace Anthony, with Gen- 
naro Papi conducting. 

The double cast for “Coq d’Or” was 
much the same as at last season’s per- 
formances. Rosina Galli danced en- 
chantingly to the tonal velvet of Amelita 











s Galli-Curci’s singing in their dual repre- 


sentation of the seductive Princess. 
Miss Galli was, of course, altogether in 
her element. The same could not be said 
of the soprano, who chopped the phrases 
of the “Hymn to the Sun” and seemed 
ll at ease in its Oriental embellish- 
ments. Later, in less taxing melodic 


singing, the voice asserted its customary 
charm. 

Alexis Kosloff and Adamo Didur 
shared creditably the humorous burdens 
or King Dodon. Giuseppe Bonfiglio 
mimed the Astrologer artfully and 
Rafaelo Diaz sang this difficult but fasci- 
nating part with his accustomed success. 
One rather dreads the thought of ever 
hearing any other tenor essay it. For 
the other characters, the attractive voice 
of Marion Telva (not Merle Alcock, as 
the program and the reviewers for the 
dailies had it) was matched skillfully 
with Florence Rudolph’s embodiment of 


Amelfa; Louis d’Angelo and Ottokar 
Bartik similarly pooled resources to 


make the General both a singer and a 
mime; Giordano Paltrinieri and Isador 
Swee represented The Prince, and Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian and Domenico Da Re 
A Knight. The difficult cail of the 
golden cock was reasonably well achieved 
by Charlotte Ryan. 

The outstanding fault of “Le Coq 
d’Or,” as given at the Metropolitan in 
recent seasons, has been in the manage- 
ment of the orchestra. Mr. Bamboschek 
is a painstaking and capable musician, 
but the score is one to demand the talents 
of the best conductor at the opera house. 

a A 


Changes in “Falstaff” Cast 


When all is said and done, “Falstaff” 
is Antonio Scotti’s opera. The other 
members of the cast, important as they 
are to an exceptional ensemble, are all 
individually secondary to the veteran 
baritone, who carries the real weight of 
the performance. At the second repeti- 
tien of Verdi’s opera Monday night he 
sang the difficult title réle almost as de- 
lightfully as he acted it, and that is 
high praise. Though there was no furore, 
Lawrence Tibbett repeated his success 
as Ford, a success based on dramatic 
singing of sterling merits and convinc- 
ing acting worthy of any operatic artist 
of the day. But in giving praise where 
it is due it should not be forgotten that 
in this particular scene Verdi has writ- 
ten magnificent music—the orchestral 
climax at the end of the monologue is 
a thing to make all the little corpuscles 
in the blood tingle in sheer joy. One 
of the difficulties with “Falstaff” is that 
those who have heard it only once have 
not really heard it. Only the third or 
fourth time brings to an average listener 
its wealth of delicious, if provokingly 
fragmentary, melody. 

Two rather important changes were 
made in the cast Monday. Armand 
Tokatyan succeeded Beniamino Gigli as 
Fenton and sang and acted the role de- 
lightfully. Henrietta Wakefield was like- 
wise a competent and attractive Mistress 
Page, replacing Kathleen Howard. Need- 
less to say, Lucrezia Bori was entrancing 
as Mistress Ford, and the remainder of 
the cast, including Frances Alda, Marion 
Telva, Angelo Bada, Adamo Didur and 
Giordano Paltrinieri, was as_ highly 
satisfying as before. The man _ who 
played the servant or waiter—otherwise 
varlet—in the inn scenes ought to have 
been named on the program. His brief 
character study is a little masterpiece. 
Nothing but praise, and much of it, can 
be given Tullio Serafin as conductor and 
Wilhelm von Wymetal as stage manager. 

” we 


“Jenufa” for the Last Time 


“Jenufa” was given for the fifth and 
last time this season at the Metropolitan 
on Wednesday evening. The perform- 
ance was a superlative one from start 
to finish and miles ahead of the in- 
conceivably dull music. Maria Jeritza 
was superb in the title rdéle. She was 
appealing and convincing at all times 
and her singing was an unalloyed de- 
light. Karin Branzell was also excellent 
as the Sexton’s Widow, and Rudolph 
Laubenthal was amusing as Stewa. 
George Meader portrayed Laca and 
Kathleen Howard Grandmother Buryja. 
The rest of the cast was as usual and 
comprised Mmes. Robertson, Dalossy, 
Anthony, Ryan and Mattfeld§ and 
Messrs. Schiitzendorf and Wolf, all con- 
tributing to an excellent rendition of an 
insignificant work. W.S. 


Lauri-V olpi Rejoins Company 


Puccini’s “Bohéme” was sung for the 
fourth time this season on Thursday eve- 
ning, the performance being notable for 
the re-entrance of Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
into the company. Maria Miiller had 
been announced to sing Mimi for the first 
time here but was prevented by indisposi- 
tion from doing so, and the réle was sung 
by Frances Alda, who gave her cus- 
tomary performance, excellent vocally 
and dramatically. Mr. Lauri-Volpi sang 
exceedingly well and received salvos of 
applause after the Racconto. Louise 
Hunter was a vivacious and vocally fine 
Musetta. The remaining rdédles were 
assumed by Millo Picco, Pompilio Mala- 
testa, Max Altglass, Giuseppe Danise, 





[Continued on page 30] 
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bd | Founded by Mary Louise Curtis Bok ‘ 
; A national institution offering a thorough musical education by the fore- 
rel ' most artists of distinguished accomplishment te 
{ Se 
ay ; 
lad] cA Statement by Mrs. Bok: yt 
r : { ‘ : it 
oi T is my aim that earnest students shall acquire a thor- | 
eel ough musical education, not learning only to sing or 4) 
4 play, but also the history of music, the laws of its mak- li (%4 
4 F ing, languages, ear-training and music appreciation. 
>. a CQ) They shall learn to think and to express their thoughts, | 
against a background of quiet culture, with the stimulus | 
ee of personal contact with artist-teachers who represent , 
eft the highest and finest in their art. O|The aim is for 
= quality of the work rather than quick, showy results. | 
> ‘ 
ait ‘g : (? te ¢ 
4 Mary KUAL h30n 
4 
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Jose Mardones and Paolo Ananian. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted. O. F. 


Enter, Edward Johnson 


Bizet’s “Carmen,” which had had only 
two performances this season, served at 
its third to reintroduce the engaging 
American tenor, Edward Johnson, after 
an absence of practically two years from 
the organization. Mr. Johnson sang 
once last season and once only, if memory 
serves, and then suffered from a severe 
throat affection that made it necessary 
for him to give up singing entirely for 
the remainder of the season. 

As usual with the things he does in 
opera, Mr. Johnson brought an amazing 
illusion of youth and naiveté to the part 
of José, making him the charming 
hidalgo of Merrimée’s tale, an engaging 
young aristocrat ensnared by a wench 
out of his class. His succumbing to 
Carmen’s fascination in the first act, the 
dignified pathos of the narrative “flower 
song” and the heartbroken anguish of 
the final scene were all bits of perfec- 
tion. All this is not to say that Mr. 
Johnson’s acting overshadowed his sing- 
ing. His vocalization throughout the 
evening was of great beauty, and after 
the “flower song” he was given an ova- 
tion which he was artist enough not to 
acknowledge until the close of the act. 

Ina Bourskaya’s Carmen was the same 
as at other performances. It is not a 
role that suits her vocally or histrionical- 
ly, though one must credit her with sin- 
cere intentions. As a whole, it does not 
compare, however, with her extraordi- 
narily fine character bit of the grand- 
mother in “Jenufa,” one of the very 
best pieces of character acting which 
New York has ever seen. Mr. De Luca 
was a mellifluous Escamillo and Queena 
Mario a luscious-voiced and appealing 
Micaela. The remainder of the cast in- 
cluded Grace Anthony, Henriette Wake- 
field, Paolo Ananian, George Meader, 
Giovanni Martino and Lawrence Tib- 
bett. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

J. A. H. 


The Final “Fedora” 


Maria Jeritza rose to her full dra- 
matie and vocal height at the matinée 
performance of “Fedora” Saturday. Her 
fall in the first act was gracefully done 
this time, but without any personal in- 
jury as during the previous perform- 
ance. Mr. Gigli was again an impres- 
sive and striking Loris. This was the 
fifth performance of the Giordano opera 
this season. 


4 New Briinnhilde 


To find a Briinnhilde who can not only 
cope with the vocal difficulties of the part 
but who can also look like an Amazon 
is not easy. The fact that Nanny Lar- 
sen-Todsen could do both made her début 
in “Die Walkiire” on Saturday evening 
an event. Mme. Larsen-Todsen was not 
the only God in Valhalla that night. All 
the Gods were giants and all the Gods 
could sing. They were real Wagnerians, 
Mr. Gatti’s cast, and their performance 
assumed heroic proportions. Mme. Lar- 


sen-Todsen was much more sure in her 
singing than at her début last week in 
“Goétterdimmerung.” Her voice was full 
and not forced, even in the topmost notes. 
She was a Briinnhilde, not a puppet 
playing at being a god. The Call was 
sung in a manner that was positively 
thrilling. 

Michael Bohnen’s Wotan retains all its 
remembered virility and his voice rang 
forth majestically. Maria Miiller re- 
peated her dramatically pathetic Sieg- 
linde, and Rudolf Laubenthal was a wel- 
come substitute for Curt Taucher as 
Siegmund. Karin Branzell made F'ricka’s 
short scene effective and William Gus- 
tafson was a sinister Hunding. The 
Valkyries were Ina Bourskaya, Ray- 
mond Delaunois, Nanette Guilford, 
Kathleen Howard, Laura _ Robertson, 
Marion Telva, Henriette Wakefield and 
Phradie Wells. H. M. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The Sunday Night Concert was a gala 
one for the benefit of the company’s 
emergency fund. The singers taking 
part included Amelita Galli-Curci and 
Maria Miiller, sopranos; Jeanne Gordon 
and Marion Telva, mezzo-sopranos; 
Mario Chamlee, tenor; Lawrence Tib- 
bett and Friedrich Schorr, baritones, 
and José Mardones and Léon Rothier, 
basses. The orchestra was under the 
baton of Giuseppe Bamboschek. 

The program began with the Over- 
ture to Massenet’s “Phédre,” after which 





“Rachmaninoff’s C Minor Concerto, played 
by Henri Deering, American pianist. The 
one movement I heard him play revealed 
him to bea sincere, technically accomplished, 
and highly musical performer, with an es- 
pecially sympathetic tone, and a flair for 
smooth jointed phrasing.” — LEONARD 
LIEBLING, NEW YORK AMERICAN, 
Jan. 22, 1925. 


Mr. Deering sailed for Europe to fulfill concert engagements. 


Mr. Schorr sang the “Abschied” from 
“Walkire,”’ Miss Telva following with 
the Spring Song trom “Samson and 
Delilah.” Mr. Chamlee then sang the 
aria from “L’Africaine,” and Miss 
Miller the Prayer from “Freischiitz.” 
Mr. Tibbett followed with “Eri Tu” 
from “Masked Ball,” and Mme. Galli- 
Curci closed the first half of the program 
with the “Mignon” Polonaise and “Home, 
Sweet Home.” The second half of the 
program began with orchestral numbers 
by Tchaikovsky and Glazounoff. Mr. 
Rothier sang an aria from “Don Carlos,” 
and Miss Gordon and Mr. Mardones the 
duet from Act III of Gioconda, and 
“Dich Theure Halle,” was sung by Miss 
Miiller. The concert ended with “The 
Beautiful Blue Danube.” A. 





Another Kreisler Recital 


Fritz Kreisler gave another recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, Feb. 
8. As usual at Kreisler recitals, the 
auditorium was densely packed, includ- 
ing the whole platform. Kreisler’s super- 
lative playing found expression in “La 
Folia,” by Archangelo Corelli; B Minor 
Rondo, Schubert; Symphonie Espagnole, 
Lalo; Cavatina, Beethoven; Hungarian 
Dance, Brahms-Kreisler, which the per- 
former was obliged to repeat, and the A 
Major Polonaise, W,jeniawski. 

Mr. Kreisler insisted that Carl Lam- 
son share the applause—a deserved trib- 
ute to his accompanying. A. 





Cleveland Planning Municipal 
Theater . 
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bers of the City Council have definitely 3 
declared themselves in favor of the ».— 
Resoly.8 


mediate realization of the plan. 
tions have been adopted in the couric 
requesting City Manager William R 
Hopkins to prepare estimates of the cos 
of building the theater for the out-doo; 
opera season. 

Ambler Park is the most favored place 
for this building. Mr. Hopkins has |aj 
a survey made of this park and has {j. 
rected the city engineers to make i} 
estimates of the cost of construction. 
The site is on a hillside where little 
grading would be required for the seat. 
ing and few trees would have to be re. 
moved. 

The presentation of Cleveland artists 
is a possibility of the new plan. F. J. 
Sadlier, who has been an ardent worker 
for the Cleveland Opera Company in the 
last ten years, recently stated that the 
city has an abundance of artistic talent. 
The chorus of the Cleveland Opera Com- 
pany, which consists of 100 well trained 
singers, could be employed in the ney 
theater, he said. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 


HENRI 





DEERING 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


Makes a remarkably successful American debut with the 
State Symphony Orchestra in New York, January 21, 1925 


“Mr. Deering played the concerto (Rach- 
maninoff’s in C minor) with fine authority 
and structural insight, revealing a clean, 
articulate touch, a good dynamic range and 
a sensitive feeling for the poetry and drama 
of the work. . . . His excellent sense 
of proportion enabled him to plan his read- 
ing so intelligently that his climaxes when 
they arrived, were invariably satisfying. 
Altogether he gave an impressive account 
of a difficult and beautiful work, and may 
safely be set down as a young artist of un- 
usual attainments.””— DEEMS TAYLOR, 
NEW YORK WORLD, Jan. 22, 1925. 

oh * * 


“Mr. Deering at once revealed himself as 
a pianist of confidence, authority and a tem- 
perament and technic of impressive dimen- 
sions. His tone was sometimes hard, and 
it often lacked the more subtle shades of 
color. But he gave a stirring performance 
of Rachmaninoff’s work, clear, vigorous, ad- 
mirably restrained, yet dark and sombre, 
with the rich colors inherent in the work. 
He should be heard in recital for he has 
very obvious merits and qualities which 
would be revealed to advantage in cosmo- 
politan program.”—W. . HENDERSON, 
NEW YORK SUN, Jan. 22, 1925. 


“Mr. Deering proved his mettle in mass 
play such as occurred at a full orchestral 
climax in Rachmaninoff’s initial moderato 
episode. Not for him were simpler sweets 
of the lyric adagio, though presently the 
broken chord figures wrought again a spell 
of sounding joy to flute and clarinet echoes. 
The flashing finale gave its quick seal to the 
pianist’s achievement. Applause spontan- 
eous and genuine recalled him many times, 
till men asked if this new American were to 
be Tibbett of the concert stage.”—WILLIAM 
CHASE, NEW YORK TIMES, Jan. 22, 1925. 


* * * 


“Mr. Deering proved himself a technician 
of finish and an interpreter of eloquence and 
emotional insight. The sturdiness and re- 
straint with which he played the second 
movement in particular inaugurated his 
favorable impression and when followed by 
the brittle and pyrotechnic finale, it was ex- 
pected that even a friendly audience might 
demand more than the customary number 
of bows. Mr. Deering is an addition to an 
already large number of pianists, but the 


number does not diminish his welcome in the 


least.”—-PITTS SANBORN, N. Y. TELE- 
GRAM & EVENING MAIL, Jan. 22, 1925. 


He will return to America in October. 


Address all communications c/o MUSICAL AMERICA 
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The Singer’s Compendium 


The Singer’s Compendium is not a method of singing, a work on harmony or a dictionary. 
It is just what its name implies, viz., a gathering together of all the essentials that a singer, 
teacher of singing, student, choir singer, conductor, coach, accompanist, member of a choral 
body, teacher of public school music, or one interested in singing and attending concerts, 
recitals, operas, etc., would want to know. 


It contains knowledge of musicianship set forth in an interesting manner from the very 
beginning of the symbols of music up to the first steps in harmony. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHER 


FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHER, INC., 235 So. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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New York Recital Week Includes Unusual Variety of Music 


MM ULM 
yy Pianists, Violinists Miss Filipponi hit on combinations not though of limited range and volume. Her for several extras. Mme. Francell- 
Singers, ’ thought of by the composer. Liszt’s low tones are produced by the method Fernet accompanied the singer with sin- 


and Ensembles of Various 
Sorts Make Week One of 
Great Interest—Number of 
Recitals Shows No Sign 
of Abating, Though Season 
Passes the Halfway Mark 
—Favorite Artists Return 
and Débutants Make Their 
Bows—General Average of 
Audiences Continues Large 


=] LTHOUGH February 
usually marks the _ be- 
ginning of the abate- 
ment of the numbers of 
concerts given per week, 
this season there are as 
many as for some time previously, al- 
though the halfway point of the sea- 
son has been passed. Numerous fa- 
yorite artists have returned for re- 
citals, including Zimbalist, Max Rosen, 
Maria Carreras and Mme. Charles 
Cahier. The London String Quartet 
delighted a large audience at its single 
concert of the season. Numerous 
débutants in all fields gave good ac- 
counts of themselves. Twenty-seven 
recitals was the week’s total. 


Daisy Jean in Three Capacities 


Daisy Jean, who combines three ca- 
pacities, those of ’cellist, harpist and 
singer, was heard in a recital of more 
than usual interest in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 26. With Arthur 
Loesser at the piano, Miss Jean began 
her program with Boccherini’s Sonata 
for cello and piano in A, giving a clear 
and musicianly reading of the work, and 
this was followed by the Lalo D Minor 
Concerto, which was equally well done, 
the slow movement being of particular 
charm. The third group was of vocal 
solos, with harp accompaniment, begin- 
ning with “Les Réves” of d’Aranjo and 
including, also, songs by Georges, Rach- 
maninoff and Bemberg, “Maisons Grises’ 
from Messager’s “Fortunio” and “Il 
Neige” and “Aime-moi,” both by Bem- 
berg. Miss Jean then reappeared as a 
cello soloist, giving pieces by Jongen, 
Jianelli and Fauré with Popper’s 
Rhapsodie as well. The final group was 
of songs with harp accompaniment, 
“Drums of the Sea” by Barnett, “On 
Wings of Song” by Mendelssohn and 
“Girometta” by Sibella. 

Artists who attempt recitals in more 
than one field are usually riding for a 
fall. Miss Jean, however, in all three 
branches of her art, does such excellent 
work that it almost seems a pity that 
she does not give full-length programs 
as "cellist, harpist and singer. Her 
voice is a fine soprano of excellent tex- 
ture and well handled and her inter- 
pretative ability conspicuous. As both 
harpist and ’cellist her playing was of 
unusual interest and fully merited the 
lengthy applause bestowed upon her by 

large audience. a 2. 


Début 


Tina Filipponi, a personable young 
Italian pianist, appeared in her first 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Monday afternoon before a_ distin- 
fulshed audience. Miss Filipponi dis- 
Diayed a fine technic, a clear, if not ex- 
eptionally beautiful tone, and musical 
intelligence in a program that would 
iave tried the powers of a seasoned re- 
italist. The Bach-Liszt Fantasia and 
Fugue in G Minor fared well for the 
most part, although the sonorous pas- 
sages in octaves were blurred and were 
Yershadowed by a too vigorous right 
Mand. Miss Filipponi was at her best in 
thr Spanish pieces, a “Cologino” by 
ural ados that was quite beautiful, the 
riana” by Albeniz, and “El Vito” by 
lante. They were done with infinite 
Yariety of nuances and color and tech- 
tai dispatch. The Infante number 


Tina Filipponi in 


Worked up approximately seven cli- 
maxes, however, and the end, when it 
wally came, was quite a shock. The 
hopin B Minor Sonata was played 


Nore rapidly than it has in many moons, 
"ld there were several places where 





Thirteenth Rhapsody completed a list 

that was augmented, for one, by the 

Chopin F Minor Study, Op. 25, No. 2. 
W. S. 


A Medtner Evening 


The program of his compositions pre- 
sented by Nicholas Medtner at Aeolian 
Hall on Monday evening, Feb. 2, brought 
an intimate view of the Russian artist’s 
style. The co-artist was Elizabeth San- 
tagano, soprano, who made a _ first 
American appearance last season. 

Evident again in Medtner’s program 
was the tendency to develop subjects 
with orthodox methods, although the 
themes themselves were not in all in- 
stances notable. Much as he may dis- 
claim it the composer is thoroughly per- 
meated with the modern spirit—it is 
evident in the scampering, rough-shod 
harmonies of his piano works, though 
he does not lapse into the whole-tone 
and other dissonances. 

The ghosts of Chopin, and, perhaps, 
Scriabin walk in some of his cadences. 
The native folk voice of Russia speaks 
seldom—except for a moment or two in 
the broad, crashing chords of the “Fairy 
Tale” in F Minor and occasionally in 
the songs. It is music of the lamp, 
though achieving lyric intensity and 
pretty melodic felicity when the occa- 
sion requires them. 

The pianist’s admirable clarity of 
piano style lent force to his Sonata in 
C Major, Op. 11, which had appealing 
themes and a careful “working-out.” On 
the other hand, the Arabesque in A 
Minor seemed an _ academic __struc- 
tural feat on a motive that resembled a 
slip of the hand over five piano keys! 
There were obvious works of the draw- 
ing-room genre, offered as encores, repre- 
senting perhaps the unbending of a seri- 
ous artist. But there were also admira- 
bly contrived bravura studies. 

Mme. Santagano has gifts as inter- 
preter, and after her first few songs, 
the voice took on greater warmth and 
fullness. Among the numbers. which 
made the best impression on her audi- 
tors were a lovely lyric “When Roses 
Fade” and “To the Dreamer,” both to 
verses of Pushkin. The quality of the 
song texts was high, and the settings 
attained moments of fine emotional ex- 
pression. R. M. K. 


Joseph Coleman Makes Début 


Joseph Coleman, an American violin- 
ist who has studied abroad, gave his 
first recital in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 2 
His playing as a whole displayed an ex- 
quisite sense of nuance. Tremulous and 
thin-toned in the Handel Sonata in A, 
his playing increased in breadth and 
steady, smooth bowing in the Paganini 
Concerto in D. Losing himself in the 
Paganini melody and mechanics, he 
again became conscious during the piano 
solo passages, testing his strings and re- 
adjusting his violin under his chin 
many times. His articulation and shad- 
ing were at their best in the Mendelssohn 
Concerto in E Minor. Instead of drop- 
ping his bow gracefully to his side dur- 
ing the piano interludes, Mr. Coleman 
held it rigidly perpendicular to his body, 
like a gun. Short pieces by Popper- 
Auer, Gluck and Wieniawski completed 
the program. Harry Kaufman accom- 
panied Mr. Coleman. H. M. M. 


Alice Rosseter’s Début 


Alice Rosseter, a young singer of in- 
definite voice but charming appearance, 
made her bow to the New York public 
in recital on the afternoon of Feb. 3 in 
the Town Hall. Miss Rosseter’s pro- 
gram showed careful taste in the matter 
of selection, although the numbers were 
not of uniform interest. Beginning with 
Secchi and Carissimi, Miss Rosseter then 
sang Szulc’s “La Lune Blanche” which 
by no means hits the atmosphere of Ver- 
laine’s poem as well as Reynaldo Hahn’s 
setting does. The group ended with Pol- 
dowski’s morbid “Nocturne.” The sec- 
ond group was by Reger, Erich Wolff, 
Arensky and Tchaikovsky. The third 
group was in Spanish, “Crepusculo,” ar- 
ranged by La Forge, two inconsequen- 
tial songs by de Falla, and Alvarez’ “La 
Partida,” of which last only the second 
stanza was sung. An encore in Span- 
ish followed this group. The final group 
was in English by Watts, Carpenter, 
Milligan and Hageman 

Miss Rosseter’s voice, 
quality, as has been said, 


indefinite in 
is agreeable, 





popular forty years ago and described 
as “chest tones,” produced by depress- 
ing the larnyx. Her breath control was 
inadequate, causing her to clip the ends 
of her phrases. Occasional tones of 
lovely quality in the medium and high 
range led one to suppose that the singer 
may have more and better voice than 
she is now using. Miss Rosseter’s in- 
terpretations were intelligent and she 
sang with a considerable amount of that 
vague thing known as “style.” Her audi- 
ence was enthusiastic and kept her sing- 
ing encores for quite a while at the end 
of the program. Richard Hageman 
played the accompaniments. J. A. H. 


Fernand Francell’s Recital 


Fernand Francell, billed as a French 
tenor of the Paris Opéra Comique, gave 
a recital before a sizeable audience, 
composed largely of his countrymen, in 
the own Hall on the evening of Feb. 3. 
The program, which with few excep- 
tions, was sung in French, included 
Lulli’s “Bois Epais,” Giordani’s “Caro 
mio ben,” Fauré’s “Aprés un Réve,” 
Duparec’s “Chanson Triste,” Ravel’s “La 
Flute Enchantée,” Chausson’s “Le Coli- 
bri,” two songs by Laparra, a group of 
Eighteenth Century bergerettes and 
songs by Bach, Haydn, Franck, Schubert 
and others, ending his program with 
Martini’s plaintive “Plaisir d’Amour.” 
Although his voice is lacking in qualty, 
Mr. Francell disclosed a style quite in 
keeping with the best traditions of the 
French school. In some of his numbers, 
such as the one by Dupare and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s lovely “Aimant la _ Rose,” 
he was especially successful in his faith- 
ful communication of the spirit of his 
songs. He knows how to project a mood, 
and aided by a courtly manner and a 
diction that is in itself a thing of beauty, 
the singer succeeded in giving an even- 
ing of much pleasure and was recalled 


cerity and understanding. H. C. 
Max Rosen Returns 


Max Rosen, violinist, returned to Car- 
negie Hall on Tuesday evening, Feb. 3, 
for his first American recital since 1921. 
Mr. Rosen was enthusiastically welcomed 
back by a’ large audience that listened to 
a program of “favorites” with every 
evidence of satisfaction. The recital 
was certainly a pleasing one. It was 
the playing of a serious, sincere musi- 
cian, one who knows what he is about 
and goes about doing it without annoy- 
ing mannerisms and affectations. The 
César Franck Sonata was played with 
sympathy and an extraordinarily beau- 
tiful quality of tone. There was a ma- 
turity, a meditative quality about Mr. 
Rosen’s playing that had not asserted 
itself in his earlier recitals. The Pag- 
anini Concerto in D became something 
more than the empty showpiece that it 
usually is. It was delivered with as- 
tounding virtuosity, and the accompani- 
ments of Richard Wilens, a German pi- 
anist, were excellent. In a group of 
three shorter numbers, Mr. Rosen, own 
unpretentious setting of Franz’s “Es Hat 
die Rose sich Beklagt” was liked best, 
and it was repeated after clamorous ap- 
plause. A Wieniawski-Kreisler Caprice 
in A Minor provided an effective con- 
trast. A “Bulgarian Rhapsody” by 
Wladigeroff, marked “First Time,” 
proved to be a light, pleasant diversion 
that brought the printed program to an 
end. Several encores followed. W. S 


Ritz-Carlton Musicale 


Tina Filipponi, pianist; Colin O’More, 
tenor, and Lucille Chalfant, coloratura 
soprano, were the artists at the Ritz- 
Carlton Musicale on Wednesday after- 
noon, Feb. 4. Miss Filipponi, who made 





[Continued on page 33] 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
VISITS BALTIMORE 


Koussevitzky Acclaimed in 
Local Début — Choirs 
Sing Gounod Mass 


By Franz C. Bornschein 
BALTIMORE, Feb. 7.—The Boston Sym- 
phony’s concert in the Lyric on Jan, 28 
brought the first appearance here of the 
new conductor, Serge Koussevitzky, as 


well as the return of an esteemed or- 
chestra, and attracted a very large audi- 
ence. Dynamic force and rhythmic in- 
tensity of expression were noted in the 
reading given to MHandel’s Concerto 
Grosso in D Minor. But it was in Ravel’s 
arrangement of Moussorgsky’s “Pictures 
at an Exhibition” that the conductor 
gained effects that were most virile. The 
interpretation of the Symphony in E 
Minor of Tchaikovsky was marked with 
touches of individuality where sentiment 
swayed with characteristic national 
fervor. The audience was enthusiastic 
and accorded the conductor a very hearty 
reception. The event was one of a series 
booked by the Wilson-Greene Bureau. 

Carl Flesch, violinist, with Henry 
Kaufmann at the piano, gave the eleventh 
Peabody recital Friday afternoon, Jan. 
23. His program on this occasion was 
a revelation of command of the instru- 
ment and profound musicianship. The 
Brahms Sonata, Op. 78, was read with 
lofty expression. In Bach’s unaccom- 
panied Sonata in G Minor the artist at- 
tained effects of sonority and complete- 
ness of design seldom heard in presenta- 
tions of this masterwork. The closing 
group contained a Hebrew melody by 
Dobrowen, a Nocturne of Chopin, a Ca- 
price of Paganini and Smetana’s “Aus 
der Heimath.” 

The combined choirs of Baltimore 
churches, under the leadership of Ed- 
mund Sereno Ender, sang Gounod’s “St. 
Cecilia” Mass at the second concert of 
the season given by the Chesapeake 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists at the Peabody on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 27. The choir sounded effective. 
The assisting soloists were Matie Leitch- 
Jones, soprano; Albert Newcomb, tenor, 
and William Gilbert Horn, baritone. 
Margaret Ingle, organist, and Rose M. 
Farickson, pianist, supplied the accom- 
paniment. After the “Credo” there was 
an intermission, during which Alfredo 
Oswald of the Peabody faculty presented 
a group of piano solos. 

Elizabeth Harrison, soprano, was the 
visiting artist sent from the Philadelphia 
Musie Club to present a “reciprocity” 
program before the members of the Bal- 
timore Music Club at Hotel Emerson on 
Jan. 24. The singer was heard in an 
aria from Massenet’s “Le Cid” and in 
a group of songs by Rachmaninoff, 
Woodman, Scott and Rosbach. Cosietta 
Marvick was the accompanist. Mrs. 
Louis K. Gutman, president of the Balti- 
more Music Club, and Mrs. Federleicht 
played Schumann’s Theme and Varia- 
tions for two pianos. Mrs. Vivienne 
Friz and Audrey Cordero played the 
Grieg Sonata for violin and _ piano, 
Op. 13. 

Havrah Hubbard gave an illustrated 
talk on “Hansel and Gretel,” assisted by 
Edwart Hart at the piano, under the 
auspices of the National Music League 
of New York at the Lyric Theater on 
Jan. 22. Katie Bacon, pianist, shared 
the recital and gave an attractive group 
of Chopin compositions, two Bach- 
Busoni Choral Preludes, two Liszt pieces 
and the brilliant Dohnanyi arrangement 
of Delibes’ Valse from “Naila.” 








Sophie Braslau, contralto, will sing in 
Chicago on March 1 and in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on March 4. 


Artists Offer Scholarships in Summer 


Master Term of American Conservatory 
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Prom Painting by Allen St. John 

Prominent Teachers Who Will Be Active This Year in Chicago: 
Gordon, Violinist; Delia Valeri, Teacher of Voice; George H. Gartlan, Teacher of 
Public School Music and Josef Lhevinne, Pianist. 


HICAGO, Feb. 7.—Free scholarships, 
awarded in competition, will be an 
interesting feature of the summer mas- 


ter classes to be held at the American 
Conservatory of Music from June 25 to 
July 29. These scholarships will be 
given by Josef Lhevinne in piano, Delia 
Valeri in voice and Jacques Gordon in 
violin. 

The coming summer will be the fourth 
in which Mr. Lhevinne has held classes 
at the American Conservatory. In his 
career as guest teacher at the Chicago 
institution he has had increasingly suc- 
cessful summers. Gifted pupils from 
as distant places as Canada, Mexico and 
South America have come to the Amer- 
ican Conservatory to study under him. 
The advance registration for his tuition 
this year is already exceptionally large. 
Mr. Lhevinne’s scholarship will consist of 
five private lessons, to which the Con- 
servatory will add ten lessons in the 
special répertoire and auditors’ classes 
to be held as a feature of his engage- 
ment. 

Mme. Valeri’s present engagement is 
also the fourth she has fulfilled in Chi- 
cago, and the third she has conducted 
here under the auspices of the Ameri- 
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can Conservatory. In previous seasons 
large enrollments have required her to 
give an average of over 100 lessons a 
week. Mme. Valeri, who has given in- 
struction to such prominent artists as 
Margaret Matzenauer, Melanie Kurt, 
Clarence Whitehill, Frieda Hempel and 
many others, will give, besides her pri- 
vate lessons, class lessons in répertoire 
and teaching methods. Her scholarship 
will consist of ten private lessons, and 
to this the Conservatory has added ten 
class lessons. 

Mr. Gordon, who has established him- 
self as a favorite of the Chicago Sym- 
phony patrons, as concertmaster of Fred- 
erick Stock’s orchestra, and who has 
met with conspicuous success in recital 
and in the classroom, will also give a 
scholarship of five private lessons to the 
pupil judged, in open competition, to be 
the most deserving. Application for 
entrance to the summer master school 
competitions may be made through the 
secretary of the conseryatory. 

Among other prominent instructors in 
the master school will be George H. 
Gartlan, director of music in the public 
schools of New York City. He will give 
a three-weeks’ course in public school 
musie for post-graduates and advanced 


students. His work will include le 
tures on high school problems, schoo! 
management, 
accompanying and other subjects. 
Regular members of the faculty w! 
will give instruction during the mast: 
term are Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti an 
other pianists; Hans Muenzer, Herbe: 


Butler, and other violinists, and Karle- 


ton Hackett, E. Warren K. Howe ani 
other vocalists. The department of 
theater organ playing will offer specia! 
courses, including synchronization wit) 
the cinema screen. There will be lec. 
ture courses in piano pedagogy, musica! 
history, children’s piano work, ensembl« 
classes, dancing and musical theory and 
other subjects. Recitals will be give: 
in Kimball Hall each week of the 
summer term by artist members of the 
faculty and by students. 





Albany Chorus Gives Concert with 
Socrate Barozzi 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 7.—The Monday 
Musical Club Chorus gave its first con- 
cert of the season on Jan. 22 in Chan- 
cellor’s Hall. Socrate Barozzi, violinist, 
was the assisting artist, making his first 
appearance before an Albany audience. 
The chorus, “God of All Nations,” sung 
to a melody from Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, was followed by a fantasy 
on a Russian folk-song by Samuel Rich- 
ards Gaines, with Mr. Barozzi playing 
an obbligato. The fine singing of the 
chorus was further illustrated in “From 
the Hills of Dream” by Cecil Forsyth, 
in Clokey’s “Night Song” and the “Ode 
to a River,” based on Drigo’s Serenade. 
Mr. Barozzi’s numbers included the 
Praeludium and _ Allegro, Pugnani- 
Kreisler; a Brahms waltz, Boulanger’s 
“Cortége”; Kreisler’s “Polichinelle” and 
Sarasate’s “Esparta.” Bernard Wage- 
naar was his accompanist. Elmer A 
Tidmarsh conducted the chorus and Mrs. 
George D. Elwell was accompanist. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 





Eduard Zathurezky, violinist, who 
made his American début recently, wil! 
make his first appearance with orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Feb. 26 
and 27, when he will play with the New 
York Symphony. 








delicacy and significance. 
John Cushing.” 


old English songs, seventeenth and 


English. 





NEW YORK SUN, February 5, 1925. 

“Miss Kenyon revealed a lyric soprano voice of much grace, 
well adapted to the qualities of her offerings. 
freedom and spirit, and with a sensitive understanding of the 
varying moods of her program. The group of early English arias 
was charmingly rendered, with fine intonation and phrasing of 
She possessed an able accompanist in 


NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE, February 5, 1925. 


In the music salon of Chickering Hall, harboring a capacity 


audience, Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, gave a recital in costume of 
eighteenth century French 


songs and romances, Southern songs and modern numbers cin 
Accompanied by John Cushing, Miss Kenyon sang with 
a light, clear voice with considerable effectiveness and charm.” 


CONCERTS — RECITALS — ORATORIO 
RECITALS IN COSTUME 


Management: Mollie Croucher Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 


SUZANNE 


KENYON 


SOPRANO 
SCORES BIG SUCCESS IN CHICKERING HALL, 
NEW YORK, FEB. 4, 1925 


NEW YORK EVENING POST, February 5, 1925. 


“Of pleasing voice and personality, she gave songs of old En- 
glish, romantic French, the ante-bellum South and of the present 
her ‘Chanson Ancienne,’ by Pierre Valette. 
use and an encore. 


She sang with 
gained merited app 


In the French group 
a 


Gretry and Monsigny well done. 
audience, her later numbers especially her negro spirituals, being 
excellent under their encouragement. 


AND INTERPRETATIONS WERE EXCELLENT.” 
NEW YORK EVENING WORLD, February 5, 1925. 


“This Southern lady, electing to make her entertainment a cos- 
tume recital, was appropriately and attractively gowned. 
Kenyon, being intelligent, personable and the possessor of an 
agreeable voice, is well equipped for her style of work. 
GOOD ENTERTAINMENT. She sensed the flavor of the old En- 
glish songs and sang them simply enough.” 


There were songs by 
She had a distinctly intimate 
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A New Croatian Violinist 


KOLITSCH 


Management 


Antonia Sawyer, Inc. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
or Box 446, White Plains, N. Y- 
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FEATURING SERVICE PLAYING—CONDUCTING 


Accompaniment of Oratorios, Hints on Choir Rehearsals, 
The Organ as a Solo Instrument. 


Theoretical Subjects. 


Guilmant Organ School 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director | 


Exceptional Organ Practice Facilities 
17 EAST 11TH ST., NEW YORK 
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her Aeolian Hall début last week, opened 


#8 


2 


a (1 
Pi 


played her talents to the fullest. 


concert with two Chopin pieces, one 
which, the “‘Winter Wind” Etude dis- 
Colin 


: 0’ More was effective in a French group 


@ which 


™wood Tree,” 


included Duparec’s “Chanson 
Triste,” André Messager’s “La Maison 
Grise”’ and Felix Fourdrain’s “Carna- 
val’ He achieved a Gallic spirit in 
these and rose to further emotional 
heights in two Russian songs by Rach- 
maninoff and Tcherepnin. Miss Chal- 
fant was heard in an aria from Bellini’s 
“Sonnambula” and in an English group 
which emphasized Hageman’s “At the 
Well” and Rudolph Ganz’s “A Memory.” 
In a duet from “Rigoletto” Mr. O’More 
and Miss Chalfant blended their voices 
subtly and delighted a large audience. 
Florence Barbour was at the piano for 
Mr. O’More, and May Fine for Miss 
Chalfant. W. M. H. 


Beatrice Martin in Recital 


A song recital by Beatrice Martin, 
soprano, who has been heard in New 
York in recent seasons, on Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 4, drew auditors to 
Aeolian Hall to hear a program that 
was assembled with more than usual 
care. 

The opening group, including Arne’s 
settings of Milton’s “By Dimpled Brook” 
and Shakespeare’s “Under the Green- 
an Elizabethan “Willow 
Song” and Haydn’s “Del mio Core,” was 
both unhackneyed and melodically ap- 
pealing. 

German lieder were next given—‘Er, 
der Herrlicheste von Allen” by Schu- 
mann, and the same composer’s “Inter- 
mezzo” and “Lotosblume”’—the last 
bringing much clarity of voice and grace 
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in its interpretation—Hugo Wolf’s 
“Wenn du zu den Blumen Gehst” and 
Brahms’ “Botschaft.” 

Other works accomplished creditably 
were “Pleurez, mes yeux” from Masse- 
net’s “Le Cid,” and American group by 
Chadwick, Deems Taylor, Carpenter, 
Griffes and Campbell-Tipton, and con- 
cluding French numbers. 

The soprano’s voice is basically one 
of full and vibrant quality, capaole of 
expressive coloring; and the remedying 
of occasional technical faults such as 
a somewhat ragged “attack” and faulty 
intonation would increase the pleasure 


of listeners. Walter Golde played 
finely finished accompaniments. 
R. M. K. 


Suzanne Kenyon in Costume Recital 


Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, was heard 
in a costume recital in the Music Saion 
of Chickering Hal on the evening of 
Feb. 4. Miss Kenyon began her pro- 
gram in Elizabethan garb, singing songs 
by Haydn, Arne and Cook, and “Have 
You Seen but a Whyte Lyllie.” The 
second group was of early trench num- 
bers, bergerettes and airs from “Le Roi 
et le Fermier” and Grétry’s “Richard 
Coeur de Lion,” in powdered wig and 
panniers. The third group, in the cos- 
tume of the ’sixties, was of Negro sper- 
rituals and “Carry Me Back.” The 
final group was songs of today by 
Kramer, Mallinson, Watts and Bantock. 

Miss Kenyon’s singing had good points 
and in numbers suited to her individual- 
ity, she sang well and interestingly. The 
best singing she did was an encore to 
her Negro group. She was inclined to 
force her voice occasionally and in her 
interpretations, to paint with too broad 
strokes. Haydn’s “She Never Told Her 
Love,” for instance, is not a dirge but a 
bit of mock sentimentality like the play 
it comes from. Similarly, Ben Jonson’s 
“Have You Seen” is a bit of thistle- 
down and sung too seriously, it falls, 
weighted to the earth, instead of float- 
ing off into space. The Negro numbers 
were sung with too much rubato and too 
much contrast in shading, though vocal- 
ly, they were very good. Miss Kenyon 
made, all in all, a promising début and 
such faults as she exhibited are those 
that broader experience will correct. 
John Cushing played admirable accom- 
paniments. J. A. H. 


Zelina Bartholomew Sings 


The song recital presented by Zelina 
Bartholomew, soprano, at the Town Hall 
on Wednesday evening, Feb. 4, took on 
something of the quality of a joint re- 
cital from the presence of Frank La 
Forge at the piano and the inclusion of 
two of his works in the program. Miss 
Bartholomew has proved in her previous 
appearances that she has a _ definite 
charm of manner; and her rather arch 
and delightful personality was enhanced 
last week by a floral background and a 
gown of simple and attractive lines. 


CRITIC'S NOVELTY 
HAS FIRST HEARING 


Chamber Music Ensemble 
Plays “Portrait of 
a Lady” 


Deems Taylor’s “Portrait of a Lady” 
provided an American-made novelty for 
the concert of the New York Chamber 
Music Society at Aeolian Hall the eve- 
ning of Feb. 3. Written especially for 
this organization (which had the same 
distinction with respect to Taylor’s 
“Through the Looking Glass” suite, in 
its original form), the work is now six 
years old. In those six years it has been 


variously altered, especially in details of 
the scoring. Quite possibly it will be 
altered again, and, like the “Looking 
Glass” suite, eventually find its way on 
the programs of symphony orchestras. 
At least it was the feeling of the re- 
viewer that the music is more properly 
a small rhapsody for the symphonic or- 
ganization than a bit of virtu for a 
chamber ensemble. This feeling was ac- 
centuated by the character of the scor- 
ing, which impressed as essentially or- 
chestral. 

Mr. Taylor has kept to himself the 
identity of the lady whose portrait he 
has painted. A printed note stated that 
the composition has no detailed program 
beyond the plain implications of the title 
—though the information was _ vouch- 
safed that the work “is designed to be 
somewhat analogous to what a painter 
would call an ‘ideal head,’ an attempt 
to convey the impression of a human 
personality in terms of music.” This 
personality, as the music limned it, pos- 
sessed two principal phases: one grave, 
meditative and sweet, the other piquant 
and somewhat worldly. The subsidiary 
theme used for the latter seemed to the 
reviewer a rather commonplace one and 
scarcely worth the attention the com- 





poser gave to it. But perhaps it was 
just what he wanted to complete the 
picture—he alone really knows. At any 
rate he utilized it deftly, and the com- 
position, somewhat Brahmsian in many 
of its details, but modern in spirit, pos- 
sessed charm and individuality, as well 
as the virtues of transparent scoring and 
a neatly knit, free form. Mr. Taylor, 
who confessed last season to a need for 
lessons in bowing, marched heroically to 
the front of the house to take the ap- 
plause that he could not escape in his 
critic’s seat. The next morning he 
wrote humorously in the World that the 
audience apparently was composed of 
the composer’s relatives and hence ap- 
plauded inordinately. 

The novelty was in worthy company. 
The program began with Schubert’s 
Octet in F Major, Op. 166, the beauties 
of which were characteristically matched 
by lengthiness; an interesting if some- 
what haphazard Divertissement by Paul 
Juon, F. Major, Op. 51, and Novak’s A 
Minor Quintet, somewhat academic in 
manner but vital in substance, with a 
lovely slow movement based on a Bo- 
hemian Minnelied of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

These numbers called for variously 
differing groupings of instruments. The 
Schubert Octet employed two violins, 
viola, ’cello, double bass, clarinet, bas- 
soon and French horn. Juon’s scoring 
was for piano, flute, oboe, clarinet, bas- 
soon and French horn. Mr. Taylor used 
the five stringed instruments, the four 
reeds, French horn and piano. Novak 
added the piano to the string quartet. 
Excellent performances were given of 
all four works by Carolyn Beebe’s en- 
semble, which played smoothly and with 
an admirable unity and precision as well 
as with a gratifying quality of tone. 
Besides Mrs. Beebe, at the piano, those 
taking part were: The N. Y. String 
Quartet, Ottakar Cadek, first violin; 
Jaroslav. Siskovsky, second violin; Lud- 
vik Schwab, viola; Bedrich Vaska, vio- 
loncello; Gustave Langenus, clarinet; 
Lamar Stringfield, flute; Bruno Labate, 
oboe; Benjamin Kohon, bassoon; Bruno 
Jaenicke, French horn; Anselm Fortier, 
double bass. im - 








Her light and clear voice, delightfully 
supple and capable of the most varied 
inflection, was first employed in the Old 
French “Viens Aurore,” Joseph Haydn’s 
“Del mio Core,” a charming old Ariette 
by Monsigny and an anonymous work of 
the: Eighteenth Century, “Fingo per Mio 
Diletto.” This artist presented the 
pleasant spectacle of a recitalist per- 
forming a pleasant task, instead of a 
frightening duty. 

Miss Bartholomew did not achieve the 
greatest intensity of expression in her 
program last week, and perhaps because 
of this, three lieder, including Liszt’s 
“Lorelei,” were not so impressive as her 
French group. Two Debussy numbers, 
“Voici que le Printemps” and “Flute de 
Pan,” were charmingly voiced, and Four- 
drain’s “Papillon,” with its. brilliant 
impressionist manner, was much ap- 
plauded. The “Sortita d’Ofelia” from 
Faccio’s “Amleto,” was simply sung, and 


Mr. La _ Forge’s “Wherefore?” and 
rather conventional “Spooks” brought a 
repetition, as did also Weaver’s ‘Moon 
Marketing.” R. M. K. 


Sciarretti in Artistic Recital 


Alberto Sciarretti, pianist, in his sec- 
ond recital in Aeolian Hall on Feb. 5, 
again proved himself to be 100 per cent 
Italian. In place of the customary Bach 
number at the beginning, Mr. Sciarretti 
gave Frescobaldi’s Toccata and Fugue 
in A Minor, in a free transcription ver- 
sion from the organ by Respighi. All 
the early Italian music does not have 
to be rearranged for the piano, however, 
as Mr. Sciarretti skilfully demonstrated 
in three short works of Domenico Scar- 
latti, played in their original form. The 
Pastorale in D Minor, Presto in D and 
Con Spirito in A comprised the group, 
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AMERICAN VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


Mr. Farbman is meeting with significant success in his 
many appearances this season. 
These appearances included 
recitals in New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit and Phila- 
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and each was given an individual inter- 
pretation, with masterly differentiation 
of moods. A somewhat perfunctory per- 
formance of Beethoven’s “Appassionata” 
could well have been abandoned, espe- 
cially since that was its second reading 
in one day? What boots the variety 
of Beethoven, when artists insist upon 
wearing out a few of the favorites? 
Mr. Sciarretti found himself again in 
the Chopin group, which included a Noc- 
turne, two Etudes and the G Minor Bal- 
lade. In these, and in the three ‘“Mig- 
nardises” of Pick-Mangiagalli, he again 
revealed himself as a lyricist whose 
forte is to be found in the catching of 
momentary moods. A Giga and Taran- 
tella of Martucci made an impressive 
finale. H. M. M. 


Maria Carreras Impresses 


A very interesting piano recital was 
that of Maria Carreras, Italian pianist, 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 
5. Mme. Carreras is a highly intelli- 
gent pianist, one who thinks carefully 
before playing every note. Her perform- 
ance was clear-brained and masterful. 
The program, however, was trying in 
the extreme because of its almost unal- 
leviated seriousness. Surely either the 
Thirty-two Variations or the “Appas- 
ionata” of Beethoven is severe enough 
for one program. 

Three Old Dances and Arias of un- 
known composers transcribed for the 
piano by Ottorino Respighi began the 
list. The free arrangements are very 
lovely and are laden with the delicate, 
pale arabesquerie of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. They received a superlative read- 
ing at the hands of Mme. Carreras, 
Liszt’s “Sonetto del Petrarca 123,” and 
the lesser known “Le Mal du Pays” 
were delivered with technical surety and 
a pleasing lack of sentimentality. The 
“Danse d’Olaf” of Pick-Mangiagalli 
was somewhat less satisfying in per- 
formance. It lacked fantasy and gave 
one the impression of tiredness (possibly 
brought on by the two Beethoven num- 
bers). There was also a “Navarra” by 
J. Albeniz, a relative, maybe, of Isaac. 


An irritating tendency to accent unim- 
portant notes marred the Chopin Allegro 
de Concert and the three encores by the 
same composer which Mme. Carreras 
was forced to play. The recital was, 
however, an oasis in the desert of unin- 
teresting ones. W. S. 


Mme. Schnitzer Begins Series 


In the first of six evenings devoted to 
“the music of the romantics,” at Chick- 
ering Hall on Thursday evening, Feb. 5, 
Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram of Weber and Schubert. The 
music, the program said, is “played as 
in the days of old,” but it was neither 
a candle light nor a costume recital, and 
there was apparently nothing obsolete 
about the interpretations. It probably 
means that Mme. Schnitzer intends to 
play the works as they were written, in 
the spirit of the time. 

Weber’s A Flat Sonata which opened 
the program has a mellow beauty which 
almost makes up for its length. Mme. 
Schnitzer played it simply and although 
she could not shorten it, effectively. The 
remainder of the program was in large 
part a virtuoso exhibition in which the 
pianist’s technical skill was called into 
play. It included the Schubert “Wan- 
derer” Fantaisie and a group of shorter 
pieces, among them the Schubert B Flat 
Impromptu and Minuet and the Weber 
Polacca brillante and Rondo (Perpetuum 
Mobile). S. M. G. 


Roderick White Returns 


Roderick White, violinist, returned 
to New York from distant parts to 
give a recital in Town Hall on Feb. 5. 
In his usual precise and grave manner, 
Mr. White opened his program with Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in G. The Allegro con 
Spirito was as scholarly and cool in its 
reading as the Allegretto was fancy- 
free. His tone grew in breadth and 
clarity in the unbridled work of Glaz- 
ounoff, the Concerto in A Minor, in one 
movement. Mr. White followed this with 
some of his own fine transcriptions of 
Norwegian, German, Hungarian, Span- 
ish and French folk songs. One of the 
hardest tasks of a composer, far more 
difficult than inventing new themes, is to 
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HERE is a subtle satisfaction in knowing that one’s 

possessions, whatever their nature, are of superlative 
excellence. A Gobelin tapestry or a da Vinci painting is 
a constant source of pleasure and bears testimony to the 
taste of its owner. ‘To the music lover the same is true of 
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| Those who are musically sensitive, whose appreciation of 
tonal quality renders them competent to judge, pronounce the 
Mason & Hamlin Piano the leading instrument of its kind. 


of tone. We invite a hearing 


MASON 


Only an actual hearing can give a realization of its beauty 


& HAMLIN CQ. 
BOSTON —NEW YORK 


Dame Nellie Melba, richly endowed with musical discrim:- 
nation, says in this connection: “‘It seems to me that the 
preference on the part of an individual for the Mason & Ham- 
lin Piano is indicative of a superior musical nature.”’ 





take folk tunes and arrange them for 
piano and violin without destroying 
their original flavor. With great ingen- 
uity he preserved the heaviness and the 
sodden rhythms of the Norwegian and 
German melodies, the vigor of the Hun- 
garian and Spanish tunes and the deli- 
cacy of the French. Wieniawski’s 
“Faust” Fantasy closed the program 
which was accompanied with refinement 
and reserve by Samuel rh 


Lea Luboshutz Heard Again 


Lea Luboshutz, violinist, who made 
her début in Aeolian Hall on Jan. 23, 
was heard again in the same auditor- 
ium exactly a fortnight later with 
Emanuel Balaban at the piano. Miss 
Luboshutz’ program included the Vivaldi 
A Minor Concerto, the unaccompanied 
Adagio and Fugue by Bach, the D Major 
Paganini Concerto in Wilhelmj’s ar- 
rangement. The final group consisted 
of a “Meditation” by Glazounoff, two 
Preludes of Scriabin transcribed by 
Labinsky and a Valse Scherzo of Tchai- 
kovsky. 

Miss Luboshutz again displayed 
technical equipment of a high order but 
an unmelodic tone and faulty intona- 
tion, particularly in double-stopped pas- 
sages, marred much of her work. Her 
most interesting playing was in the Vi- 
valdi Concerto which was given in ex- 
cellent classical style. The audience 
was one of size and enthusiastic over the 
artist’s playing. 


Biltmore Musicale 


Two singers and a pianist, a combina- 
tion which can almost be regarded as 
the norm of hotel musicales, shared in 
the applause which the large audience 
at the Biltmore, Feb. 6, meted out impar- 
tially. The singers were Margaret 
Namara, soprano, and Lawrence Tib- 
bett, baritone; and the pianist, Tina 
Filipponi. Accompanists were Morton 
Howard and Florence Barbour for Mme. 
Namara and Mr. Tibbett, respectively. 

Miss Filipponi began the program 
with two Chopin numbers, the C Minor 
Nocturne, opus 48, and the Etude of 
the same tonality, opus 10. Later she 
played modern Spanish compositions by 
Turina, Infante and Albeniz, adding 
several extras. Her forthright style, 
generally clean technic, and musical in- 
sight combined to make her playing en- 
joyable and interesting. To this sum 
was added the charm of an attractive 
personality. 

Mme. Namara sang her first group 
from a position at a spinet, whereon she 
accompanied herself skilfully. Not all 
her songs seemed equally suited to this 
treatment, the effect on Alvarez’ “La 
Partida” being quite different from that 
with respect to the air, “Batti, Batti” 
from “Don Giovanni.” One of the most 
successful songs given subsequently 
with piano accompaniment was De- 
bussy’s “Ariettes Oubliees.” The old 
English “My Lovely Celia” was a for- 
tunately chosen extra. Mme. Namara’s 
singing, though at times of unsteady 
tone, was artfully poised and expressive. 

Mr. Tibbett’s finely resonant, if not 
unusual, voice, was used with much skill 
in “Eri Tu” from “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera” and songs by La Forge, Rach- 
maninoff and Moussorgsky. His dic- 
tion was particularly good and his sing- 
ing had both restraint and eloquence. 
So many extras were demanded that the 
program promised to develop into a Tib- 
bett recital. To conclude the musicale, 
the baritone and the soprano united 
their voices in the duet of the Oasis 
Scene in “Thais,” not to the best ad- 
vantage of either. B. B. 


Brodsky and Lefkowitz 


Genuine talent that showed undeniable 
evidence of having been long and care- 
fully trained and yet which retained the 
naturalness and personality of each 
artist was discernible in the playing of 
Vera Brodsky and Hanna Lefkowitz, who 
gave a joint piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall the evening of Feb. 6, assisted by 
Alexander Lambert. 

Their program, containing numbers by 
Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Liszt, Chopin, 
Moszkowski, Grieg and Arensky, gave 
them ample opportunity of displaying 
a mastery of technic as well as knowl- 
edge of interpretive values. Saint-Saéns’ 
“Dance Macabre,” for two pianos, was 
well handled, particularly in the softer 
moments where understanding inter- 
mingled with interpretation. Miss Brod- 
sky was at her best in Liszt’s Etude 
de Concert, F Minor. She showed her- 


self to be well prepared technically, pa-- R 


ticularly in the Scherzo movement 


Moszkowski’s Concerto, in which she w:; "@ 
accompanied on a second piano by Mr, 7 
Lambert. This number was followed ly | 
Miss Lefkowitz’s playing of Grieg’s Co \- | 


certo, to which Mr. Lambert played t'. 
orchestral accompaniment on a seco! ( 
piano. It was in these last two numbe 
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that one was able to form a basis f.» J¥a w 


comparison between the two young a):- 
ists. Miss Brodsky undoubtedly di:- 
plays the more complete mastery ({ 
technic, but her playing, however, show«< 
a lack of depth. Miss Lefkowitz, on tic 
other hand, displayed an individuality 
which she succeeded in conveying to her 
listeners. Both showed evident talent 
and further experience will undoubted! 
fill in their present deficiencies. 
W. J. R. 


Polk Presents Respighi Concerto 


The first New York performance of 
Respighi’s new Concerto “Gregoriano” 
was a feature of the concert given by 
Rudolph Polk, violinist, assisted by a 
special ensemble of sixty players from 
the New York Philharmonic under Artu: 
Bodanzky in Carnegie Hall on Friday 
evening, Feb. 6. The Respighi work had 
its American premiére in Boston last 
month, when Albert Spalding played the 
solo part under the baton of Koussevit- 
zky. Yet the advent of the score to the 
metropolis was an interesting event. The 
work is a masterly one and should take 
a high place among modern violin con- 
certos. 

The Concerto is based, musically, on 
the modes of the medieval church, and 
the solo violin has been described as 
playing “the réle of cantor in the ser- 
vice, while the orchestra represents the 
choir of believers.” The opening orches- 
tral measures, Andante Tranquillo, are 
almost pastoral in serenity, with the 
woodwinds carrying a murmurous theme 
against a high, sustained tone on the 
strings. Square-cut harmonies of minor 
cadence employ the solo violin; a more 
agitated subject enters, rising to a dra- 
matic climax. 

Unusual, bell-like orchestral timbres 
are heard at times, but the main course 
of the orchestral accompaniment is 
placid, with broad, flowing lyricism, the 
violin embroidering the main theme. 
Modern devices are used sparingly, ex- 
cept for occasional glissandi of dis- 
sonantal chime. The brasses add an 
organ-like sonority to the ensemble and 
the tympani also reinforce it in moments 
of stress. Though mainly of elegia 
charm, the solo part is vigorously in- 
flected at the close. The ‘‘Alleluja” 
Finale employs an_ energetic theme 
which has a curious resemblance to a 
— spiritual or to folk-music in gen- 
eral. 

Mr. Polk’s tone was fine-spun and 
poignant in passages of lyric intensity, 
and broad and mellow in placid, song- 
like measures. He showed clean-cut in- 
tonation and bowing. The work is not 
one, however, for virtuoso display, as 
even the few cadenzas are soberly con- 
trived. The Tchaikovsky Concerto in I) 
Major was much better calculated to test 
his popular gifts, and the familiar glow 
of its measures brought much of sweet- 
ness and dexterity from his bow. 

The orchestral support provided 
Mr. Bodanzky and the players was ad- 
mirable in the Respighi work, which 1s 
not very formidable for the ensemble, 
as its dominant note is simplicity. The 
Tchaikovsky work had ample famill- 
arity, and was well achieved. In the 
Overture to Mozart’s “Marriage 0! 
Figaro,” substituted, as the program al 
nounced, for that to “Magic Flute,” 
playing was perfunctory at best, but th 
emergency ensemble was, perhaps. 
blame. R. M. k 


London String Quartet 


by 


Whether chamber music is still cham- 
ber music in an auditorium the size 0°! 
Carnegie Hall may be questioned. | 
Londoners, in their one New York : 
cert this season, braved the issue t 
afternoon of Feb. 7, and if somethi! 
the exquisite detail of their playing 
lost in consequence, they succeeded 
wooing the ear away from all consid: 
tions foreign to the charm of their p'@)- 
ing. 

The program was far from a reco! 
one. Schubert’s D Minor Quartet, ' 
its familiar variations on “Death 
the Maiden,” might gain and hold t" 
attention of the least sophisticated m 
lover, and Dvorak’s so-called “Ne 
quartet, in F, is scarcely a work t 
quire prolonged tutelage in the esot! 
mysteries of art before it can be enjoy 

Companioning these was the fan 
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Ceensaeeteenenins 


N. Y. Philharmonic Wages 
Increased 


[Continued from page 1] 


mpromise, after their demand for $25 
week more. The increase establishes 
09 as the minimum pay of the Phil- 
‘opymonic musicians. With an added 
ssid rehearsal, each week, this is 

uught up to $75. That is the amount 
he Chicago Orchestra obtained when it 
t the highest pay standard for orches- 


es $ 


St 


Fira musicians last year. 


Negotiations with the New York Sym- 
phony from which the same demands 
were made as from the Philharmonic and 
the orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where an increase of $16 over 
the $88 minimum, was demanded, have 
not yet been completed. The Damrosch 
orchestra is now on tour in Havana, 
but early settlements, on the same basis 
as those agreed to by the Philharmonic 
are expected from both these organiza- 
tions. The minimum salary in the sym- 
phony orchestras is for four perform- 
ances and four rehearsals; at the opera 
house it is for seven days’ work with not 
more than eight performances. 

The new scale will increase the budget 
of the Philharmonic $1,100 a week dur- 
ing the season, at the rate of a $10 in- 
crease for each of the 110 players. The 
new contracts will go into effect when 
the orchestral season begins next fall 
and are said to extend over two years. 
So far no agreement has been announced 
by which the salaries of the musicians 
at the Stadium will be increased. Since 
most of the men in the Stadium orches- 
tra are recruited from the Philharmonic 
forces, a demand for more pay was also 
made for the Stadium summer series. 
A compromise will probably also be 
effected in this case. 





Carmela Ponselle Engaged at Metro- 
politan 


Carmela Ponselle, mezzo-soprano and 
sister of Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has been engaged to 
sing with that organization next season, 
according to reports confirmed by Gen- 
eral Manager Gatti-Casazza. The two 
sisters sang together at a recent Sunday 
night concert at the Metropolitan. 
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Municipal Band Brings Daily Music to Long Beach 
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CALIFORNIANS WHO SUPPORT ART BY TAXATION 


The Municipal Band of Long Beach, Cal., with Herbert L. Clarke, Conductor, Shown in the Center and Also at the Left in a Charac- 


teristic Gesture. 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Feb. 7.—This 
city expends $128,000 a year for the 
support of its Municipal Band. The 
money is raised by direct taxation of 
eight cents on each $100 of assessed 
valuation. As the city has a population 
of 150,000, this means eighty-five cents 
for each person in the community. 

For this expenditure the community 
receives two free concerts in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium every week day, except 
Monday, and one concert each Sunday 























bells.” 





LOUISE HUNTER 


OF THE 


| Metropolitan Opera Company 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


“Blessed with extreme youth and beauty, 
| most unusual dramatic ability, great poise, 
splendid mentality, and a voice ‘like silver 


Address: BENNETT CHAPPLE. Personal Representative 
143 WEST 73rd STREET 
‘NEW YORK CITY 








afternoon throughout the whole year, 
with the exception of two weeks in the 
spring, when the men have a vacation 
on full pay. From 1500 to 3000 persons 
attend each concert and programs are 
broadcast. 

Herbert L. Clarke, conductor, says: 

“It was in 1909 that Long Beach or- 
ganized its Municipal Band. That it 
has been a profitable venture is evidenced 
by the fact that it has never been dis- 
continued. The members are under civil 
service statute, which removes the po- 
litical element from the employment 
situation. The leader is the sole judge 
of their fitness for positions and is also 
the arbiter in matters affecting their 
discharge. I can say, with pride, that 
during my leadership of over a year’s 
duration I have not found it necessary 
to discharge a man, or even to reprimand 
one.” 

Mr. Clarke has been associated with 
such organizations as Gilmore’s Band, 
Innes’ Band, Victor Herbert’s Band and 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. For 
more than twenty years he was cornet 
soloist with Sousa’s Band. He was con- 
ductor of the American Band of Provi- 
dence, R. I., the Massachusetts Naval 
Brigade and the Second Regiment Band 
of Rhode Island and the Anglo-Canadian 
Concert Band of Canada. 

The Long ‘Beach Municipal Band 
numbers fifty playing members. The 
secretary is Barney Goss. George H. 
Tyler, cornet soloist and assistant leader, 
has been with the band since its organiza- 
tion, as have ten other members. The 
element of citizenship is emphasized by 
the fact that many of the members own 
their own homes. On occasions of spe- 
cial civic importance the band is avail- 
able for parades. Five concerts were 
given for pupils of the public schools 
So a 


The Famous American 
Pianist 


Ninon Romaine 


Will return from Europe next month. 


Inset: Ray R. Clark, Mayor of Long Beach 


last year, Mr. Clarke including a short 
talk on the various instruments in each 
program, 

Ray R. Clark, Mayor of Long Beach, 
is an active supporter of the Municipal 
3and. So is Charles H. Windham, city 
manager. 

The Municipal Band numbers among 
its members several composers and ar- 
rangers of band music, and nearly every 
program contains a new composition by 
a member or a resident composer. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 


Webster Groves Acclaims Choral Society 


WEBSTER GROVES, Mo., Feb. 7.—The 
Jessie L. Gaynor Choral Club appeared 
in the Armory on Jan. 27 before the 
largest audience in its history. Audi- 
tors were enthusiastic over the work of 
the club under the leadership of Leo C. 
Miller. Particularly delightful was the 
a cappella singing, and delicate shading. 
Choral numbers’ included Brahms’ 
“Song of Fate,” “The Three Cavaliers,” 
arranged by Kurt Schindler, and Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher’s arrangement of 
“The Irish Tune from County Derry.” 
Helen Traubel Carpenter, soprano, was 
soloist, singing an aria from “Le Cid 
and a group of songs. Chester Merton, 
tenor, assisted in one number and Doro- 
thy Gaynor Blake was the accompanist. 

HERBERT W. COST, 

Following her Pacific Coast tour which 
ended in Corvallis, Ore., Erna Rubin- 
stein immediately boarded a fast trans- 
continental train to reach Detroit in time 
for a joint recital with Rafaelo Diaz on 
Feb. 9 in the Arcadia Auditorium. 





Available for recitals—Unusual programs 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC 
ACCLAIM SYMPHONY 


Tito Schipa Gives Recital— 
—New Musical School 
Is Opened 


By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 7.—Tito Schipa, 
tenor, returned to Milwaukee on Jan. 25 
under the management of Marion An- 
drews and gave another of his notable 
programs. Again he impressed with a 
voice of singular beauty. English songs 
and French, Spanish and Italian num- 
bers made up his program. Jose Echaniz 
played the accompaniments and _ solo 
numbers, which were well received. 

Two symphonic works were offered by 
Frederick Stock and the Chicago Sym- 
phony on Monday night in the Pabst 
under the management of Margaret 
Rice. One was Mozart’s Symphony in 
E Flat and the other was Scriabin’s 
“Divine Poem.” Other numbers included 
the Overture to the “Secret of Suzanne”’ 
by Wolf-Ferrari and Sibelius’ “Swan of 
Tuonhela.” The latter served to intro- 
duce a fine English horn solo by Mr. 
Napolili. 

The first of a series of Friday eve- 
ning concerts was given by the Wis- 
consin Theater Orchestra with Rudolph 
Kopp conducting. Virginia Johnson, so- 
prano, gave solos, including MacFadyen’s 
“Birthday Song.” Mr. Kopp played num- 
bers by Sousa and Ethelbert Nevin. 








SYLVIA | 


LENT 


Violinist 





7 “The audience | 
‘j applauded her | 
vehemently after | 
every movement, 

and gave her an 

ovation at the | 
end.” — New | 
York Times. 
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DUBERTA 


Expenent of the PRIMAR TONE 


Vocal Studios : 129 W. 87th 8t., 
New York 


*Phone Schuyler 1184 











RITA 


BARRIOS 


SOPRANO 
French, Spanish, Mexican, Russian 
Felk Songs in costume, with 
orchestra if desired. 
Operatic Repertoire 
Personal Representative: VERA SIMONTON 
24 Wast 40th #t.. New York City 








werT? BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 
2025 Broadway, New York City 





Telephone Columbus 6074 











TOFI TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher of 
Famous Artists 


Pupils taught from the beginning 
to the final preparation for the 
operatic and concert stage. 
Studios: 202 W. 74th St., N.Y. 
Tel. Endicott 1965 














Charles A. Baker Will 
Coach Summer Pupils at 
Chicago Musical College 
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Charles A. Baker 


CuicaGo, Feb. 7.—Charles A. Baker’s 
engagement for the summer master 
school of the Chicago Musical College is 
an addition of special importance and 
value, in the estimation of Carl D. Kin- 
sey, treasurer and manager of the col- 
lege. 

“Mr. Baker is a leading authority on 
the interpretation of song literature and 
of oratorio,” says Mr. Kinsey, “and his 
presence at the college will unquestion- 
ably afford the summer enrollment a 
stimulating and a distinctive experience. 
It is, of course, generally acknowledged 
that style, both in the giving forth of a 
great composer’s ideas, as well as in the 
suggestion of an artist’s own, is an in- 
dispensable attribute of the successful 
singer. Mr. Baker’s ability to make 
clear both the individuality of classic 
and modern composers and the prin- 
ciples by which they may be most truth- 
fully and artistically interpreted rests 
upon a notable career as a vocal coach. 

“His fame was won early, when such 
artists as Milka Ternina, Ernestine 
Schumann Heink and Giuseppe Cam- 
panari coached with him. It has been 
upheld by excellent work done in later 
years with practically all the leading 
singers now before the public.” 

Among Mr. Baker’s pupils are Clar- 
ence Whitehill, Fred Patton, Reed Mil- 


ler, Florence Hinkle, Marguerite Na- 
mara, Merle Alcock, Richard Crooks, 
Arthur Middleton, Edward Johnson, 


Mario Chamlee, Irene Williams, Lam- 
bert Murphy, Judson House, Marie Sun- 
delius, Thomas Chalmers, Grace Kerns, 
Nevada Van der Veer, John Barclay, 
Elizabeth Lennox, Lillian Gustafson, 
Marie Tiffany, Paul Althouse, Dan Bed- 
doe, Allan McQuhae, Inez Barbour, 
Royal Dadmun, Charles Hart, Barbara 
Maurel and many others. 

His work at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege will be specialization in the inter- 
pretation of oratorio, church music and 
song literature. 





Norwalk Choral Art Society Gives 
Concert 


NORWALK, CONN., Feb. 9.—The Choral 
Art Society, Roy Williams Steele, con- 
ductor, recently gave a concert in the 
Norwalk Methodist Episcopal Church, 
with Alma Kitchell, contralto soloist. 
The chorus was also assisted by the Max 
Barr Ensemble, consisting of nine in- 
strumentalists, most of whom are mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety. An artistic program was given, 
composed of songs by Gretchaninoff, 
Tchaikovsky, Dvorak, Elgar, Liszt and 
Wagner. Mrs. Chester Selleck accom- 
panied the chorus. 


DETROIT RALLIES TO HEAR VISITORS 





Elly Ney Is Soloist With Sym- 
phony—Recitalists Win 
Applause 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


Detroit, Feb. 7.—Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
conducted his only Sunday program 
for the season on Jan. 25, and the event 
drew a capacity audience to Orchestra 
Hall. Elly Ney was the soloist, playing 
the B Flat Minor Concerto of Tchaikov- 
sky. Elly Ney has been heard here 
many times but has never created such 
a furore as on this occasion. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch chose his program with the 
utmost discernment, the Overture to “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” the “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, No. 1, and Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes” being all well calculated to 
find a ready response. 

Edith M. Rhetts gave the third. young 
people’s talk in Orchestra Hall on Jan, 
17, the subject being “Compositions Not 
Influenced by the Nationality of the Com- 
poser.” Victor Kolar led the Detroit 
Symphony through a group of illustra- 
tive numbers, the “Nutcracker” Suite, 
Saint-Saéns’ “Phaeton” and music from 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Clara 
Clemens made her first appearance with 
the orchestra this season, singing 
Strauss’ “Befreit” and two songs by 


Brahms, “Standchen” and “Wie bist du 
meine Koenigin.” 

The Detroit Symphony Society re- 
cently presented Marcel Dupré in an 
organ recital in Orchestra Hall. The 
program was notable, not only for the 
worth of the compositions themselves, 


but for the superb manner in which the; 
The most absorbin- 
feature of the evening was Mr. Dupré ; 


were performed. 


Symphony, “Passion,” depicting the lif 
of Christ. 
pressively and frequently rose to loft 
heights. 


The Detroit Symphony Society pr: - 
sented Roland Hayes in a recital late! , 


and an immense audience gathered 1 
do him honor. Mr. Hayes offered num- 
bers by Bach, Handel, Brahms and se\ 
eral present-day writers and sang the: 
all with discrimination and telling effec:. 


His real triumph came, however, in the 


closing group, when he sang spiritua!; 


in a style that was unusual and dis- 


tinctive. These included his own ar- 
rangement of “I’ve Got a Home in 
That Rock” and “You Hear de Lambs 
a-Cryin’,” “Hail the Crown” and “New 
Born Again,” each presented with poign- 
ant feeling. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave the fourth 
of his historical lecture-recitals in 
Memorial Hall recently. His subject 
was Chopin. The program included 
several études, mazurkas and valses, the 
A Flat Ballade and the Sonata in B 
Flat Minor. 

Anna Pavlowa returned to Orchestra 
Hall for three more of her magnificent 
performances recently. Her programs 
were similar to those presented earlier 
in the season and were greeted by the 
usual mammoth audiences. 

The fifth morning concert of the Tues. 
day Musicale was given in the auditorium 
of the Women’s City Club on Jan. 20. 
Jane Holskin being chairman of the day. 
A talk on “Symphony Orchestras From 
a Business Viewpoint” by Edith M. 
Rhetts prefaced the program, which was 
presented by Hazel Whitley, pianist: 
Helen Kennedy Snyder and Mrs. Leslie 
Lamborn, vocalists; Helen Burr-Brand. 
harpist; Thelma Newell, violinist, and 
Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill and Margaret 
Mannebach, accompanists. 
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(SOLOIST WITH CHICAGO ORCHESTRA) 


Samaroff, whose reputation is world-wide, 
consummate skill, the musical talent and the artistic temperament of the genuine 
_ She thundered forth octaves and chord passages in Amazonian fashion. 
Her playing was graceful and dainty :n the lighter moments and it had a sentimenta! 


| 
Mme. Samaroff scored a flattering success.—Chicago Daily News, January 10. 1925. | 
, , | 
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I Chicago’ s Week of Recitals Brings 
Appearances of Favorite Performers 


7.—Recitals by Wil- 
Marie Sundelius, 
Roland Hayes, Nicholas Medtner and 
others, the return of Josef Lhevinne in 
ital and the début of Frederic Free- 


r 

mantel were interesting events in the 
coneert schedule last week. Nadia Bou- 
la 
t 


‘NHICAGO, Feb. 


nger, French organist, spoke before 
wo local clubs on modern music. 

Mr. Freemantel made his first local 
appearance as a singer of Beethoven 
in a program at the Blackstone Theater 
on Feb. 1. The list included only the 
less familiar songs of the great com- 
poser. The tenor revealed a well-used 
voice, admirable diction and sincerity 
which carry conviction and interest. Mr. 
Freemantel was obviously singing as an 
expositor of a great composer, yet he 
is an interesting singer on his own ac- 
count, one who knows how to look be- 
neath the surface of his music and who 
brings an unaccustomed degree of in- 
tellectual sympathy to his material. 
Troy Sanders supplied the accompani- 
ments. 


Lhevinne Delights Admirers 


Josef Lhevinne’s recital at Orchestra 
Hall on Feb. 1 was the first he had given 
here in two years. He chose Beethoven’s 
“Farewell, Absence, Return” Sonata, 
some Chopin works and music by Schu- 
bert, Albefiiz, De Falla, Tausig and 
Among his numerous encores 
the Schulz-Evler “Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube” found its proper place. Mr. Lhe- 
vinne’s finished style gave great pleas- 
ure to a good-sized audience that found 
much to applaud in his magnificent 
technic, beautifully produced tone and 
poetic and restrained modeling of the 
phrase, 


Bachaus Excels in Chopin 


William Bachaus was heard by in- 
terested auditors at the Playhouse on 
Feb. 1. He had chosen a Beethoven So- 
nata, Bach’s “Chromatic” Fantasy and 
Fugue, Scriabin’s interesting Fifth So- 
nata and music by Schumann and Cho- 
pin. The pianist’s colossal technic was 
matched by his admirable interpretative 
zeal and understanding. His playing 
of Chopin especially seemed to catch the 
genuine spirit of the composer. His 


| assembling of all the elements of Cho- 
pin’s style into a comprehensive and co- 
herent whole was one of the most satis- 
factory achievements the season has wit- 
nessed. 
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Sundelius Sings Novelties 


Marie Sundelius, who sang at the 
Studebaker on Feb, 1, brought to a hear- 
ing a long list of songs which were for 
the most part new. Two of them were 
sung from manuscript—Frank Bibb’s 
arrangement of an aria from Handel’s 
“Terpsichore” and Edward Harris’ “It 
Was a Lover and His Lass.” Songs by 
Stravinsky, Debussy, Moussorgsky and 
Swedish composers gave her recital a 
cosmopolitan and stimulating air. The 
soprano’s voice is of a beautiful quality 
and even throughout its long range. She 


_ sang with extreme regard for the niceties 


of style and with good taste, to the de- 
light of a large audience. Edgar Nelson 
was the accompanist. 


Hayes Gives Return Program 


Roland Hayes, tenor, gave his final 
recital of the season at Orchestra Hall 
on Feb. 3. His mezza-voce had that 
extraordinary beauty and finish which 
made so great an impression on his first 
appearance here and which has re- 
mained one of his chief assets as a 
vocalist. His program showed the strides 
the gifted singer has taken in interpreta- 
tive freedom. He was forced to add to 
his program numerous extra numbers. 
His remarkably fervent and touching 
style, simplicity and directness were 
especially apparent in his performance 
of some new spirituals. William Law- 
rence supplied exceptionally able accom- 
paniments. 


Medtner in First Recital 


The first recital here of Nicholas Medt- 
ner was given at Kimball Hall on Jan. 27. 
His program consisted wholly of his own 
compositions and impressed his audi- 
ences with the clarity, gravity and com- 
prehension of his style both as a com- 
poser and as a pianist. Louise Hatt- 
staedt Winter, soprano, sang with deli- 
cious freshness of quality, in a style 
admirably suited to classic music as wel! 
as to such modern works as an aria 
from “Die Tote Stadt.” Margaret Car- 
lisle supplied admirable accompaniments. 
The recital was the concluding one in the 
series annually given by Edna Richol- 
son Sollitt. 


Nadia Boulanger Lectures 


Nadia Boulanger, French organist, 
lecturer and critic, spoke at the Arts 
Club at a luncheon on Feb. 3, and at 
the Woman’s Club on the same night. 
The latter address, given in English, 
was a discussion of some of the aspects 
of the development of modern music and 
was delivered under the auspices of sev- 
eral leading Chicago organizations. 


Artists in Joint Event 


Lawrence Clifford Gibson, tenor, sang 
at Lyon & Healy Hall Feb. 3, demon- 
strating a vibrant, large and unusual 
tenor voice. He was assisted by John 
McClintock, a talented young violinist. 
Both musicians seem to have some im- 
provement yet to make in:the acquiring 
of a polished style. 


Catholic Chorus Appears 


The Catholic Casino sang at Kimball 
Hall on Feb. 1. The chorus, led by 
Joseph N. Moos, has obtained freedom 
in shading and sang with enthusiasm 
a list of music which ranged from Pales- 
trina to contemporary writers. Fred- 
ericka Gerhardt Downing, contralto, was 
soloist. 





Gitta Gradova will give the first 
American hearing. of Scriabin’s Piano 
Concerto in New Qrleans on March 28, 
when she will be soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony. 


STOCK FORCES PLAY MASON’S SYMPHONY 





Cortot Is Soloist with Chi- 
cagoans—Native Works 


Are Given 
By Eugene Stinson 
CHIcAGO, Feb. 7.—Daniel Gregory 


Mason’s Symphony in C Minor received 
its first Chicago performance at the 
Chicago Symphony’s subscription con- 
certs of Jan. 30 and 31. The composer, 
who has been represented on Frederick 
Stock’s programs in the past, was pres- 
ent for a hearing of his work, and was 
brought forward to receive a very cordial! 
reception from his audiences. The sym- 
phony is not new, but it has been re- 
written since its initial hearing. Its 
performance in this city made evident 
the composer’s technical resourcefulness. 
A marked employment of ingredients of 
the French style, developed before De- 
bussy and associated with Vincent 
d’Indy, gave the symphony interest and 
beauty. The precise nature of the mes- 
sage Mr. Mason intends to convey in 


his long, complex and able work is not 
so obvious as the skill with which its 
sections are put together, but its poetry, 
thoughtfulness and elegance gave pleas- 
ure. 

Bach’s Third Brandenberg Concerto, 
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with a slow movement arranged by Mr. 
Stock inserted between the two original 
movements, was suitably preceded by 
Mozart’s Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro.” Both compositions were ad- 
mirably played, despite an occasional in- 
accuracy of intonation in the strings. 
The soloist was Alfred Cortot, who 
aroused great enthusiasm for a skillful, 
novel and most musicianly performance 
of the Schymann Piano Concerto. Mr. 
Cortot’s command of the keyboard was 
complete and his sense of the whole work 
fine and logical. The result was a highly 


polished ensemble performance. The 
orchestra was at its best. 
At the popular concert of Jan. 29 Mr. 


Stock led a varied and interesting pro- 
gram which included “Al Fresco” and 
other music by Victor Herbert and Leo 
Sowerby’s “Money Musk.” The last 
tune by the young Chicago composer was 
already known in a piano version and 
he has now dressed it up orchestrally 
in a gay, flippant and ingenious manner. 

A very large audience listened with 
delight to Elgar’s “Wand of Youth,” 
Saint-Saéns’ “Spinning Wheel of Om- 
phale” and other items. Among the extra 
numbers were Godard’s Canzonetta, in 
which Jacques Gordon performed the solo 
violin part adeptly, and Saint-Saéns’ 
“Swan,” with the first ’cellist of the or- 
chestra, Alfred Wallenstein, playing the 
melody. 
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BALTIMORE PLAYERS Rich Musical Trove in N. Y. Library 


HEARD BY CHILDREN 


City Offers $10 Prize for 
Account of Concert 
by Symphony 
By Franz C. Bornschein 
BALTIMORE, Feb. 7.—The first concert 
of the series for children by the Balti- 
more Symphony was given Saturday 
morning, Jan. 31, at the Lyric, with 
Gustav Strube conducting. The audi- 
ence entered into the spirit of the pre- 
liminary part of the program, which con- 
sisted of community singing, led by 
Henrietta Baker Low, teacher of »ublic 
school music at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory. A chorus from Friend’s School, 
under Isabelle Woods, led the singing, 
and “America,” “America, the Beauti- 
ful” and “Suwanee River” were given 
with youthful glee. 


The City of Baltimore had announced 
a prize of $10 for the most interesting 
written account of the concert by one 
of the young auditors, and the attention 
of the children was keen during the 
playing. The program included Thomas’ 
“Mignon” Overture, Grieg’s “Anitra’s 
Dance,” Schubert’s “Military March,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” and the 
Second Rhapsody of Liszt. Mrs. Low 
gave interesting explanations. 

Mabel Garrison, soprano, was pre- 
sented in a recital for the benefit of the 
American Operatic and Allied Arts 
Foundation at the Lyric Jan. 30. The 
local committee of the Foundation ar- 
ranged the concert, with the support 
of a number of other Maryland organiza- 
tions and schools. The program was 
delightful and included a highly in- 
teresting group of Italian songs by Guar- 
neri, Santoliquido and Sadero. In these 
the singer disclosed delicacy of expres- 
sion and sparkling freshness of tone. 
Miss Garrison sang two songs by her 
husband, George Siemonn, who was at 
the piano. These were “Peace” and “A 
Birthday.” A series of Greek folk-tunes 
arranged by Ravel and some impressive 
folk-songs concluded the program. 

Myra Hess, pianist, gave the twelfth 
Peabody recital on Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 80, before a large audience. 
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One of the Priceless Musical Treasures in the New York Public Library, Central Branch: 
The Original Manuscript of Mozart’s Symphony in G (Kéchel 318), Composed in 
1779 and First Played as an Overture to Francesco Bianchi’s “Villanella Rapida” 


fContinued from page 5] 





“Music, like everything else in the 
world, should be a matter of relativity. 
Composers are not stamped as impor- 
tant or unimportant until time has tried 
their worth. Mattheson, the rival and 
supposed equal of Handel in his day, 
is never heard of now, though he wrote 
a biography of great musicians in which 
he gave thirty-one pages to himself and 
merely mentioned Bach in passing!” 


Old Scores Clamor for Revival 


Books like that, if scanned by students, 
would enliven their interest in the music 
of the past and make each composer 
stand out as a real being, not a shadow 
walled in by dates of birth and death. 

“While many wonderful volumes are 
seldom read, there is a still greater 
tragedy,” says Mr. Mattfeld. “We have 
ninety-nine volumes of Handel and over 
half of them have never been touched 
by readers. I should think some one 
would be interested in making a study 
of the longevity and productivity of 
composers and that orchestral conduc- 
tors would enjoy introducing a ‘new’ old 
work into their répertoires. Many splen- 
did performances could be gleaned from 
unfamiliar old works for a completely 
new program. Then, too, it would be 
a fascinating experiment to play some 
of the less hackneyed compositions of 
Handel, Mozart and others and omit the 
real names of the composers. Some of 
the early operas would be very mis- 
leading! 

“Nearly every day there are just com- 
plaints from at least two critics because 
they have listened to Schumann’s ‘Car- 
naval’ or Beethoven’s Op. 111 too often. 
I have a theory that the business of 
memorizing is at the root of hackneyéd 
works. Some great compositions defy 
memorizing and so they sink into the 
background. I personally should prefer 
to see an intelligent reader do an un- 
familiar work rather than to hear a 
carefully memorized and perfect render- 
ing of Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, which 
I have seen upon fifteen programs this 
season.” 

Mr. Mattfeld is a nephew of Marie 
Mattfeld, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, whose delightful work in “Hansel 
und Gretel” several years ago won 
plaudits. In 1923 he married Margaret 
Krupp, soprano. Mr. Mattfeld was one 
of the co-founders in 1921 of the Inter- 
national Composers’ Guild, of which he 
is now treasurer. 

“Speaking of the Guild,” he says, 
“people so often mistake its purpose. 
Our only wish is to make it possible for 
the concert-goer to draw his own con- 
clusions about contemporary music by 
hearing a great deal of it, rather than 
by depending upon the ideas of critics. 
New York seems to fight shy of her own 
impressions—another illustration of the 


city’s simplicity and inferiority com- 


plex.” 
Composed Futurist Ballet 


Mr. Mattfeld is the composer of a 
futuristic ballet founded on an Inca 
legend and entitled “The Virgins of the 
Sun,” which was presented as a part 
of the “Fantastic Fricassee” at the 
Greenwich Village Theater in 1922. The 
composer relates with amusement that 
it was censored at Sing Sing, where it 
was to be given for the benefit of the 
prisoners! Among his other dramatic 
works are “The First Christmas,” a 
morality play in verse, performed in 
1920, and “The Hand of the Prophet,” 
a three-act play, given in 1921. The 
latter is founded upon a Persian comedy, 
“The Alchemist,” depicting Mohammedan 
life in the nineteenth century and the 
Oriental belief in alchemy and astrol- 
ogy. 

The writing of songs, anthems and 
numerous magazine articles occupies Mr. 
Mattfeld’s spare time. He is organist 
in the Fordham Lutheran Church and 
has had on many occasions complete 
charge of the music division of the 
library, particularly for the last fifteen 
months, since Dr. Kinkeldey left to be- 
come head of the music division of Cor- 
nell University. 

“Knowledge of the library’s contents 
makes it possible for me to forget cata- 
logues and concentrate upon the readers 
with whom I come into contact. 


“I have many things besides the reg. 4 
ular work, such as compiling a biblicg. = 


raphy of ‘Folk Music of the Weste-y 
Hemisphere’,” he says. 
covered a period of three years and s, 
I believe, the first attempt to bring 1o- 
gether under one heading the literature 
about primitive music and instrumer is 
of the white, Negro and Indian peoples 
of the Americas. 
bibliography with historical annotations 
of musical settings that have been made 
of Longfellow’s poetical works. Thus 
far I have about 3000 entries and I have 
only partly finished it.” ’ 

Mr. Mattfeld has not published any » 
his compositions. He is content to wr te 
serviceable music only when it is needed 
for a purpose—“musique d’occasion” h 
calls his works. “And so you see,” he 
says, “I am interested as an officer of 
the International Composers’ Guild only 
in sponsoring the works of others.” 

But when inordinate aspirations as 
composer are mentioned, Mr. Mattfeld 
smiles. “No. I realized early in my 
conservatory days that the mantle of 
Richard Strauss had not fallen upon my 
shoulders. Moreover, no great composer 
—and who does not want to be one?— 
with the exception of Brahms, was born 
in a large city. Stravinsky, one of the 
strongest contemporary personalities in 
music, came from a little town bearing 
the lovely and euphonious name of 
Oranienbaum! And so I calm myself 
by saying that it isn’t my fault that | 
shall not go down in the annals of mv- 
sical history. I have tried, but alas! 
I was born in New York.” 

H. M. MILLER. 





Milwaukee Audiences Given Programs of 
Diversified Interest 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 7.—The beauties of 
the Clavilux were demonstrated in the 
Pabst Theater by Thomas Wilfred, un- 
der the management of Marion Andrews, 
recently. Anna Pavlowa and her conm- 
pany of dancers gave two typical pro- 
grams in the Pabst Theater on Jan. 17 
Mme. Pavlowa was as popular as ever 
with the large audiences. Mary Lucia 
Fish, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
L. Fish of Eau Claire, Wis., will soon 
make her début in opera in Belgrade, 
according to a cablegram. Miss [Fish 
has been studying with Jean de Reszke, 
and has sung recently in concerts in 


Vienna, Prague and other cities. 
C. O. SKINROOD. 





Artists Heard in Doylestown, Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN, Pa., Feb. 7.—The Mon- 
day Musicale Club, of which Mrs. F. B. 
Jaekel is president, presented Josephine 
Lucchese, coloratura soprano; Eleanor 
Gray, pianist, and eleven-year-old Lucie 
Stern, pianist, in recent recitals. The 
club has also announced that the annual 
piano and violin contest for students of 
local teachers will be held during music 
week in May. Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, 
violinist, recently appeared in two Ire- 
citals under the auspices of the High 
School Literary Club. 

KATHARINE C, SIEGLER. 
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Now Booking Season 1925-1926 
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«pixy Ring” of H. Waldo Warner, the 
‘ES viola player of the ensemble; a suite of 


fairy pictures, evocative and descrip- 


Stive of moonbeams and shadows that 


dance on feet of velvet, of the hopping 
of gnomes and the tinkling of floral 
bells, of slumbers and revels in a land 
where consciousness departs and dreams 
begin. There were also two lovely ad- 
ditional numbers not on the printed list, 
Frank Bridge’s adaptation for strings of 
the traditional “Londonderry” air, and 
J. B. McEwen’s heart-touching setting of 
“Flowers of the Forest.” Strange how 
long our Anglo-Saxon and Celtic com- 
posers have been in coming to a realiza- 
tion of the depths of beauty in their own 
folk material! 

All this music the London Quartet 
played with its wonted mutuality of en- 
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semble, its poised surety of style, its 
wealth of refined, but not over-refined, 
tone, its deftness in achieving touches 
of orchestral color without forcing sug- 
gestions of the larger medium, its ability 
to make the sort of music the purists 
call “absolute,” as speakingly human as 
that which has some semblance of pro- 
gram. There was warmly appreciative 
applause for the players, with a special 
round of it for Mr. Warner after the 
“Pixy Ring.” + Se of 


Mme. Charles Cahier 


The novelty of a song program which 
contained no English was proffered in 
Aeolian Hall the evening of Feb. 7. The 
artist was Mme. Charles Cahier, Ameri- 
can-born, though long a resident of 
Vienna. German was the language of 
fourteen of her numbers, including a 
long excerpt from a Bach cantata, as 
well as Brahms and Wolf Lieder; with 
the remainder of the program about 
equally divided between French and 
Italian. The French texts, however, 
were not to music by French musicians, 
but by the Italians, Malipiero and Ca- 
sella, and the Russians, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Stravinsky. The first of the 
supplementary numbers at the close of 
the program—the only one of which the 
reviewer can speak—was also sung in 
French. 

The program was in other respects an 
unusual one. Songs by Italian modern- 
ists proved particularly attractive and 
repetitions were demanded of Respighi’s 
“Scherzo,” a delightfully piquant morsel, 
and Castel-Nuovo’s less individual but 
melodiously appealing “Ninna Nanna.” 
Other songs in this group were Mali- 
piero’s “Chanson Morave” and Casella’s 
—_ of the 13th Century “Flaio- 
et.” 

Six songs by Brahms and seven by 
Hugo Wolf were delivered with admira- 
ble artistry and convincing sincerity. In 
“Von dem Fenster,” the Brahms song 
with which the artist began her pro- 
gram, a very high level of interpretative 
excellence was set and this was main- 
tained throughout the evening. There 
was instrumental as well as vocal heauty 
in Bach’s “Schlage doch, gewiindschte 
Stunde,” in which the singer was sup- 
ported by a small ensemble of two 
violins, viola, organ, harpsichord and 
bells. At times, as in this number, there 
was a tendency on the part of Mme. 
Cahier to darken and weight the voice 
unnecessarily, the quality being less at- 
tractive on these occasions—particularly 
when mannish chest tones were called 
into play—than when the production was 
lighter. But it was singing throughout 
of intelligence, insight and musical 
grasp, always smoothly controlled and 
emotionally expressive. 

Frank Bibb played artistic piano ac- 
companiments and also did duty at the 
harpsichord in the Bach number. Others 
who assisted were Michael Press and 


Edwin Idelier, violins; Alix Young 
Maruchess, viola, and Weston Gales, 
organ. The audience was a large one 


and contained more than the usual num- 
ber of celebrities. oo BZ 


Zimbalist Acclaimed 


Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, gave his 
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first recital of the season in the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 8. One of the most interest- 
ing numbers was his Improvisation on a 
Japanese Tune, composed recently while 
he was in the Far East, where he as- 
sisted in the dedication of the newly re- 
built Imperial Theater in Tokyo. The 
Improvisation was a succession of tech- 
nical feats, to which it sacrificed all 
Oriental flavor. Handel’s Sonata in D 
headed the list, the Adagio of which 
especially displayed Mr. Zimbalist’s 
usual warm and sensuous tone, his deli- 
cate trill and clear vibrato. Hubay’s G 
Minor Concerto, with its majestic arpeg- 
gio theme in the introduction, threatened 
to develop into something unusual, but 
after the Scherzo, which is one of the 
most clever movements ever conceived 
for violin, it lapsed into a medley of in- 
gratiating themes, redeemed only by a 
colorful cadenza in the Finale. Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in G Minor, for vio- 
lin alone, was by far the best of Mr. 
Zimbalist’s numbers. In the Prelude, his 
power in attacking the broken chords 
was the work of a perfect technician, 
and in the Fugue the two voices com- 
bined with such ease that one could al- 
most imagine Mr. Zimbalist’s carrying 
four with equal grace. Two short and 
melodious lyrics, each with a distinct 
rhythmic charm of its own, followed 
Kreisler’s “La Gitana” and the Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian Dance. Wieniawski’s 
“Faust” Fantasy, an all too popular last 
number, was played with all the lusty 
vigor of which Mr. Zimbalist is capable. 


He was accompanied by Emanuel Bay. 
H. M. M. 


Thomas in Parting Recital 


Apparently intent on giving his New 
York admirers just what they wanted, 
and plenty of it, by way of a farewell 
act of friendship before going abroad to 
take his first fling in grand opera at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie in Brussels, John 
Charles Thomas sang half as many en- 
cores as program numbers at his recital 
in Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
8. Many of these were in semi-popular 
vein, including such songs as “Smilin’ 
Through,” “In the Gloaming,” “Kitty 
My Love” and even “Marcheta.” It 
would be easy for Mr. Thomas to go too 
far in this direction if he continued 
along present lines of concertizing. It 
is to be hoped that his operatic experi- 
ence will serve as a corrective, irrespec- 
tive of whether he continues as a dra- 
matic baritone or returns to the field of 
the recitalist. 

An operatic test of this program, the 
flamboyant Brindisi from Thomas’ “Ham- 
let” was superbly met. There also was 
much admirable use of the artist’s rich 
voice in less showy numbers, particularly 
admirable being his grave and sustained 
singing of the “Invocazione di Orfeo” 
from Peri’s “Euridice,’ the patriarch 
of all operatic airs. Among songs listed 
as “new” were several Mr, Thomas had 
used with happy results at hotel musi- 
cales before this recital. Joseph Marx’s 
“Gebet” was one of the most effective of 
the numbers heard for the first time. 
Lester Hodges played his usual good ac- 
companiments. B. B. 


Varguerita Sylva Entertains 


It was not a song recital that Mar- 
guerita Sylva gave in Wallack’s Theater 
Sunday evening, Feb. 8. She said so 
herself several times in the course of her 
conversations with her audience, a very 
cordial one that about filled the theater. 
These conversations were punctuated, so 
to speak, by songs of two kinds. The 
first comprised the French, Italian, Ger- 
man and Spanish works of the printed 
list, the second of a type met with in 
Broadway revues, in which the words 
were spicy and provocative, the music 
almost non-existent. The latter she 
called “husband” songs, explaining that 
she realized there were two kinds of 
listeners present—those who knew and 
enjoyed music, and those who had to 
see somebody home. Criticism obviously 
has no function in connection with the 
cetails of such a program, but it can 
be said that in striving to be different, 
the mezzo-soprano rather submerged her 
considerable musical gifts for the sake 
of being entertaining. “To sum it all up, 
it can be said that she sang well and 
“vamped” better. Her more “serious” 
songs ranged from Franck’s “La Pro- 
cession,” mystically religious, to Blech’s 
“Plauderwasche,” devoted to the con- 
fidences exchanged by eleven newly 
laundered chemises hanging out to dry; 
and from the discordantly modern “Ex- 
ercise” of Maxim-Jacob to the tunefully 
Spanish Jota of Julio Osma. Vocally, 
one of the most attractive of the num- 


bers was “Djelai,” by René-Lenormand, 
marked and announced as “by request.” 
After a brief intermission the mezzo- 
soprano called upon Ray Vir Den, tenor, 
and Henrietta Maston, soprano, to sup- 
port her in a representation of a scene 
from “Werther,” given in the form of a 
rehearsal in costume, with piano. As 
Charlotte, Mme. Sylva sang dramatically 
and effectively, besides confessing in 
spoken words that the dream of her life 
was to see an Opera Comique estab- 
lished in New York where works of this 
genre could be given on their rightful 
scale. Her assistants, introduced by 
Mme. Sylva as enterprising amateurs, 
survived the ordeal creditably. Corinne 
Wolerson played competent accompani- 
ments, besides working on a cross-word 
puzzle in the rehearsal scene. This en- 
tertainment was the first of an an- 
nounced series of three. O. T 


Ruby McDonald’s Recital 


A recital by Ruby McDonald, Austra- 
lian violinist, who has appeared in an 
annual program in New York in several 
recent years, was presented under the 
patronage of the Commissioner for Aus- 
tralia in the United States and others 
at the Plaza Hotel on Sunday evening, 
Feb. 8. 

The artist commands a vibrant tone 
and, as in previous recitals, showed a 
fair facility in overcoming technical diffi- 
culties. The somewhat uninteresting 
Sonata in A by Raff was first given with 
effect. Later came an interesting ar- 
rangement of a Handel concerto, origi- 
nally written for two violins and ’cello. 
The latter work, in five movements, has 
an appealing Musette section and a 
Scherzo of rhythmic charm. Miss Mc- 
Donald gained her best effects in the 
tuneful Allegro. 

Concluding groups were made up of 
old-time music by Hummel—an Andante 
from a Piano Trio, a Waltz and Ro- 
mance—and finally the familiar Bourée 
by Bach. The artist won her auditors 
particularly with two piquant short num- 





bers at the close, a Madrigale by 
Simonetti and a “Spanish Dance” by 
Rehfield. A number of encores were 


added. 

Emil Polak at the piano was a con- 
scientious and effective accompanist, and 
in the Sonata added much to the effect 
as a_ skillful collaborator. 

R. M. K. 











SALLY CASKIN 
scores with orchestra. 


“Technically Perfect” 


The soloist was Miss 
Sally Caskin, a 13-year 
old pianist, who gave a re- 
markable recital two years 
ago in this city. Little Miss 
Caskin has developed con- 
siderably musically since 
that time, and gave a tech- 
nically perfect and surpris- 
ingly mature performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “Ca- 
priccio Brillante,” for 
piano and orchestra, being 
obliged to respond with an 
encore number. 

SAMUEL L. LACIAR 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
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Composers Whose Works Are Announced for the Next Concert of the League of Composers. 


NE of the most ambitious programs 

of modern music is to be presented in 
New York on Sunday evening, Feb. 22, 
when the League of Composers will give 
at the Times Square Theater “Pierrot 
Lunaire,” Arnold Schénberg’s famous 
“melodrama,” which at its premiére two 
years ago created so extraordinary an 
impression that a persistent and wide- 
spread demand has grown steadily for 
a renewal of opportunity to hear the 
work. Two premiére performances com- 
plete the program. One of these is a 
new one-act opera in English, “Gagliarda 
of a Merry Plague,” by Lazare Samin- 
sky, inspired by a tale of Edgar Allan 
Poe, which will be given with a complete 
stage presentation that calls for indi- 
vidual singers and dancers, a chamber 
ballet, chorus and orchestra. 


The other work is “Daniel Jazz,” a 
new composition by Louis Gruenberg for 
voice and seven instruments, a musical 
interpretation of Vachel Lindsay’s poem 
of that name. This very spirited jazzy 
rendering of a famous Biblical incident 
has been chosen, together with two works 
by other composers, to represent America 
at next summer’s festival in Venice by 
the International Society for Contém- 
porary Music. The League’s audience 
will thus be given a hearing of the work 
preceding its débvt before an interna- 
tional public. 

The performers of the evening are 
nearly all American. Howard Barlow 
will conduct the “Pierrot Lunaire,”’ with 
Greta Torpadie rendering the difficult 
“Sprechstimme.” Mr. Barlow will also 
conduct “The Daniel Jazz,” with Colin 
O’More in the tenor réle. In the opera 
Richard Hale and Patricia O’Connell will 
sing the principal réles, supported by a 
group of young singers working under 
the direction of Mme. Estelle Liebling, 
who act as a singing and speaking 
chorus. Paul Oscard is the principal 
dancer and also the ballet master. This 
work will be conducted by the composer. 

“Pierrot Lunaire” is a work which is 
famous not only for its extraordinary 
intrinsic qualities but for the trail of 
violent controversy that its perform- 
ances have drawn across two continents. 
More than any other modern piece it 
has demonstrated a capacity to divide 
its hearers into camps of admirers and 
bitter antagonists. But it is generally 
admitted to be an extraordinary accom- 
plishment, even Schénberg’s enemies con- 
ceding it a “shamefaced respect.” Com- 
posed twelve years ago, it does not repre- 
sent the latest phase of this musician, 
but it is held by many to be his most 
significant gesture and one in which his 
own tendencies are most characteris- 
tically indicated; representing as it does 
the turning point of his career, the mo- 
ment in which having developed a new 
and subtle use of tone-color by his 
previous work with chamber orchestra, 
he proceeds impatiently to abandon the 
older tonality, though still retaining the 
principle of thematic recurrence. 

A fantastic and curiously morbid 
panorama of Pierrot is painted in these 
tone poems, that treat of moonlight, 
Columbine, the night, the gibbet and the 
Madonna. The “sprechstimme” some- 


























Schénberg and Lazare Saminsky. 


times merges into the background, en- 
gulfed by the orchestral sound, some- 
times rises in individual combat with 
the eight instruments—the piano, violin, 
viola, ’cello, flute, piccolo, clarinet and 
bass clarinet. James Huneker, who was 
one of the first to hear “Pierrot Lu- 
naire,” has described it as “exquisitely 
horrible” and at the same time “the 
work of a man who can portray in tone 
sheer ugliness with crystal clearness.” 

Quite contrary in feeling and in direct- 
ness of expression is “The Daniel Jazz.” 
Also for voice and chamber orchestra, 
it is American both in idea and execution. 
It interprets the story of Daniel in the 
lions’ den in the exhortatory and ex- 
travagant spirit of a Negro preacher 
carried away in imaginative flight as he 
makes the tale graphic to his brethren. 
Daniel, who is Darius’ butler, excites 
the king’s wrath by a constant talk of 
religion. He is ordered thrown to the 
wild beasts. His mother and sweetheart, 
who do washing for the king, pray for 
him while Darius yells to the lions to 
“Bite him, bite him.” There is a tri- 
umphant song, “Go Chain the Lions 
Down.” Daniel emerges serene and vic- 
torious, approved by Darius at last, as 
a “Christian chile.” 

The work is for tenor and seven in- 
struments, clarinet, first and second 
violins, viola, ’cello, piano and percus- 
sion. Additional sound is required from 
the audience, who are asked by the com- 
poser to join in this jazz by roaring like 
lions at appropriate moments. 

“The Gagliarda of a Merry Plague,” 
a very brief opera, composed this sum- 
mer, is Mr. Saminsky’s fourth stage 
work and his first fully American com- 
position. For his story he has adapted 
Poe’s tale of the prince who has barred 
himself within the palace to keep out 
the plague. Seated with his beloved and 
his courtiers at a banquet table, he grows 
bored and orders the gates to be opened 
and a troop of jesters and beggars to 
be admitted. The leader dances and 
draws the girl mysteriously into his 
arms, where she dies. He reveals him- 
self as the plague, the beggars as his 
warriors. They perform a dance of 
death and vanish, leaving the prince once 
more seated, despairing, beside the body 
of his beloved. 

The orchestra for Mr. Saminsky’s 
work consists of fourteen instruments— 
a string trio of two violins and ’cello, 
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Left to Right: Louis Gruenberg, Arnold 


a quartet of wood-winds of two clarinets 
and two bassoons, a trio of brasses which 
are two trumpets and a trombone, and 
the remainder of percussion of no defi- 
nite pitch. This latter group includes 
a few novel devices to produce sinister 
and grim effects, such as chains, strings 
of oyster shells, a special tom-tom filled 
with buckshot to replace the more com- 
monplace tambourine, a gong and the 
Egyptian finger cymbals. Instead of 
individualizing the instrument, he has 
exploited each family to get his har- 
monic effects. The general setting of 
the piece is in the mediaeval Spanish 
court. The dances employ certain per- 
sonages and incidents of the semi- 
religious, semi-pagan pageant of “El 
Coziers,” and the whole opera is fan- 
tastic in idea and execution. 





Beethoven Club in Cedar Rapids Gives 
Concert 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IowA, Feb. 7.—Kath- 
ryn Browne, contralto, assisted by 
Granville English, composer and pianist, 
appeared here in recital on Jan. 20 in 
Sinclair Chapel under the auspices of 
the Beethoven Club. The audience was 
large. Five groups of songs were sung, 
including numbers by Ganz, Curran and 
La Forge. 


CALIFORNIA ARTISTS 


Notable Event in San 


Francisco 
By Charles A. Quitzow 
SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 7.—Mu:i 


lovers heard a notable concert on Jzn. 
20, when the Chamber Music Society of 
San Francisco and its guests, the Phil. 
harmonic Quartet of Los Angeles, ap. 
peared in a joint program in Scottish 
Rite Auditorium. Since its triumphant 
tour of the East, the San Francisco or- 
ganization has built up an enviable fol. 
lowing, and this concert attracted an 
audience of generous size, which greeted 
visitors and home performers with en- 
thusiasm. 


Opening the program with Mozart's 


G Minor Quintet, the local players, with 
the assistance of Emile Ferir, viola “4 Ly- 
er of the Philharmonic, gave a reading 
of extraordinary beauty, delicately re- 
fined in outline; rhythmically vivacious 
and clear in the interweaving of melodic 
lines. This interpretation was dignified 
yet had a sensuous richness of time 
which reached its climax in the adagio. 

Suk’s B Flat Quartet served to intro- 
duce the Los Angeles musicians, wh 
quickly established themselves in the 
favor of the audience. The work dis- 
closed qualities of much charm, and thef 

performers played with authority and 
snambetionstl artistry. Brahms’ Sextet 
in G, given by the visitors, with the as- 
sistance of Nathan Firestone, viola play- 
er, and Walter Ferner, ’cellist of the San 
Francisco group, proved a_ delectable 
offering, and served to deepen the im. 
pression made by the visitors. The) 
were much applauded. 

The visit of the Philharmonic Quartet 
was arranged, in exchange for a visit 
of the Chamber Music Society to Los 
Angeles, by Elias Hecht, to whom be 
longs the credit for the existence of the 
San Francisco organization and _ the 
eminent position among chamber music 
bodies which it has attained. 
















Rudolph Reuter Heard in Racine 


RACINE, WIs., Feb. 7.—Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, played before the Racine 
Woman’s Club on Wednesday. His pro- 
gram included classic and romantic com- 
positions as well as examples of con- 
temporary writing. A valuable featur 
of his recital consisted of remarks upon 
the history of the composers and com 
positions represented. 
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PITTSBURGH RESPONDS TO 
FORCES FROM CINCINNATI 


Russian Choir, Louise Homer and Louise 
Homer Stires Give Concerts 
Which Arouse Enthusiasm 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 7.—The Pittsburgh 
Orchestra Association presented the 
Cincinnati Symphony, Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor, in two fine concerts recently. 
Unusual numbers made up the pro- 
grams, interspersed with more standard 
works. The symphonies were Brahms’ 
Second and_ Beethoven’s “Pastoral.” 
Other brilliant numbers were Strauss’ 
“Don Quixote,” Stravinsky’s ‘Pet- 
rouchka,” Sibelius’ “Finlandia” and the 
Overture to Weber’s “Euryanthe.” The 
orchestra and its conductor were cor- 
dially received. 

Edith Taylor Thomson presented the 
Russian Symphonic Choir in Carnegie 
Music Hall. The singers, under Basile 
Kibalchich, created a favorable impres- 
sion, singing a cappella with true in- 
tonation. Their varied program of Rus- 
sian church music and some secular 
numbers appealed greatly to a respon- 
sive audience. 

Under the local management of May 
Beegle, Louise Homer, contralto, and 
Louise Homer Stires, soprano, appeared 
in Carnegie Music Hall on Jan. 22, for 
the benefit of Miss Mason’s School, “The 
Castle,” Tarrytown, N. Y. Mme. Homer 
is an established favorite in Pittsburgh, 
having received her early education 
here. WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 
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Albert Coates, 
with “Lux Eterna, 
of Music in Rochester, N. Y. 
LTHOUGH Rochester has not ad- 
vanced any claims to being Amer 
ica’s musical metropolis, it is fast be- 
coming known as a musical laboratory 
where tradition is often supplanted by 
the unorthodox in a sincere desire to 
meet the conditions of the present day. 


With its own opera company, its own 
orchestra and choruses, the Eastman 
School of Music, under the leadership 





SYMPHONY IN WILMINGTON 





Damrosch Men Give Concert on Way to 
Cuban Tour 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Feb. 7.—Under 
the baton of Walter Damrosch, the New 
York Symphony gave a concert in the 
Playhouse, under the of the 
Delaware Musical Association, on Jan. 
26. Immediately after the concert, the 
orchestra departed in five special’ cars 
for Key West, Fla., en route to Cuba. 
The orchestra played with spirit and 
fire, and the applause was enthusiastic. 
Mr. Damrosch repeated Pierné’s “En- 
trance of the Little Fauns” from the 
ballet “Cydalise” twice, and added the 
Intermezzo and Toreador motives from 
“Carmen” to the numbers on the program, 
comprising the Prelude to “Meister- 
singer,” Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
Schumann’s “Evensong” as orchestrated 
by Saint-Saéns and the “Capriccio 
Espagnol” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

The conductor was recalled a dozen 
times, and the orchestra was called to 
its feet by the enthusiastic auditors. 

THOMAS HILL. 


auspices 





Tito Schipa Enthusiastically Hailed in 


Lansing Recital 
Feb. 7.—Tito Schipa, 
program of twelve 
numbers and ten encores at Prudden 
Auditorium on Jan. 30, the concert 
being the last of the Philharmonic 
series managed by James E. Devoe of 
Detroit. The audience of about 2600 
people capitulated before the lovely 
quality of Mr. Schipa’s voice. 
THERESA SHIER. 


LANSING, MICH., 


lyric tenor, gave a 


Conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 


” a New Work by Howard Hanson, 


Familiarizing Himself 
Eastman School 


(Seated), 
Director of the 


of Howard Hanson, is demonstrating its 
capacity to set new standards and create 
new traditions. Interest in the School 
has recently been stimulated by the ar- 
rival of Albert Coates from England to 
conduct the Rochester Philharmonic, 
completing the season’s work begun last 
fall by Eugene Goossens. This organiza- 
tion has already showed its interest in 
new works, especially in compositions of 
American composers, having included 
several by Mr. Hanson in its répertoire. 
The accompanying photograph shows 
Mr. Coates and Mr. Hanson going over 
one of the latter’s recent compositions, 
“Lux Eterna.” 


ATLANTA WELCOMES 
LONG CONCERT LIST 


Singers and Players Are 


Given Receptions of 
Much Warmth 


By Helen Knox Spain 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 7.—The Series 
Intime of the Atlanta Music Club ended 
this year’s season of concerts with the 
Flonzaley Quartet on Jan. 25. For ten 
years this group has been presented by 
the Music Club, this concert breaking 
all records in attendance. The Quartet 
quickly absorbed the enthusiasm of the 
audience. The program included Haydn’s 
Quartet in D Minor, the Andantino 
Molto Cantabile and Scherzo from 
Jongen’s Quartet in D, the Andante con 
variazioni from Schubert’s “Death and 
the Maiden” and “The Pixey-Ring” by 
Warner. 

Myra Hess, English pianist, was pre- 
sented by the Music Club recently. Miss 
Hess thrilled her audience with her in- 
dividual interpretations. 

Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang at the Emory 
University banquet on Jan. 26 as the 
guest of Nan Stephens, third vice-presi- 
— the National Federation of Music 

ubs. 


Under the auspices of the Georgia 
Chapter of the American Organists 
Guild, of which Dora Duck is dean, 


Lynnwood Farnam appeared in recital 
in the First Presbyterian Church on 
Jan. 22. His program included music 
by Vierné, Bach, Reger, Widor, Bonnet, 
Barnes, Yon, Rheinberger, Karg-Elert, 
and Mulet. Much praise was accorded 


him. 

Frederick Gunster gave a vocal pro- 
gram under the auspices of the Grady 
Hospital Auxiliary, Mrs. Frank C. 
Pogue, chairman, recently. Mr. Gunster 
included Negro spirituals in his pro- 


gram, appearing in costume. 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra gave 
the program “An _ Entertainment in 
American Music,” under the local man- 
agement of the Southern Musical Bu- 
reau. It is estimated that 6000 people 
massed themselves in the City Audi- 
torium to hear this concert. 

Resident artists appearing in concert 
have been Mrs. Percy Cox of Washing- 
ton Seminary and Harold P. Harner of 
the Morgan-Stephens Conservatory of 
Music. Mrs. Cox was a pupil of Clarence 
Adler in New York last summer. Her 
program included works by Bach-Liszt, 
Beethoven, Debussy, Godowsky, Chopin, 
Palmgren and Dohnanyi. Mr. Harner’s 
program was the third of the students’ 
educational series, the subject being 
“The Genius of Edward MacDowell.” 
Mr. Harner played the “Tragic” Sonata 
and “New England Tales.” Ora Lee, 
mezzo-soprano, assisted. 
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Revealing Note Sounded by Bloch in Children’s Music 


MM To LL 


By SYDNEY DALTON 
HAT Robert Louis Ste- 





venson did for litera- 
ture in his “Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” 





Robert Schumann du- 
plicated in his “Scenes 
from Childhood.” These two works are 
outstanding in their respective 
spheres, and the chances are that they 
will never be buried in oblivion. So 
far, in truth, they have not had any 
serious rivals, but should such appear 
it is doubtful if they will ever cease 
to charm both young and old. Nearly 
all easy piano pieces and pieces for 
children are written, primarily, for 
teaching purposes, and make no par- 
ticular pretense of musical value be- 
yond a childish tunefulness. 











Schumann’s “Scenes 
from Childhood,” how- 
ever, were obviously 
written about, rather 
than for, children, and in this category 
we must now place Ten Pieces for Chil- 
dren by Ernest Bloch, entitled “Enfan- 
tines” (Carl Fischer). Technically many 
of these numbers are well within the 
grasp of beginners. Some of them are 
slightly more advanced, but musically 
they are, like Schumann’s work, far in 
advance of their technical grade. There 
is a touch of intimacy and genuineness 
about them that is instantly appealing 
and, particularly, there is a real inspira- 
tional force that the simplicity and 
clarity of expression neither conceals 
nor mars. Only a composer of very ex- 
ceptional ability could pen such pieces, 
whether for children or for mature art- 
ists. Mr. Bloch’s thoughts are any- 
thing but the thoughts of children, rather 
they are his thoughts about childhood. 
At times he is even subtly sophisticated. 
The piece entitled Melody, for example, 
has a richness in its unusual harmonies 
and fine melodic line that is of the 
tenderness of maturity. But all of them 
are of the very finest texture and musi- 


Ernest Bloch's 
*“*Enfantines”’ 
for the Piano 


cianship. Lucienne Bloch has done a 
decorative cover for the set, of which 
each number is published separately, 
and an original drawing for each that 
are agreeable details of the picture. 


* * * 


Players of stringed in- 
struments and organ- 
ists must now share 
one of their most pop- 
ular trifles with their brethren of the 
piano, because Alexander Siloti has done 
a transcription of Saint-Saéns’ “The 
Swan” (Carl Fischer) that makes it 
quite as effective as it was in other 
versions. This, of course, is not a 
Lisztian transcription, with irrelevant 
cadenzas and flashy decorations. It is 
the piece as Saint-Saéns wrote it, done 
as he would in all probability have done 
it for the piano had he conceived it in 
that idiom. Incidentally, it is as fine a 
study in melody playing in an inside 
part as one could wish for. 


Siloti Makes a 
Piano Version 


of ‘“‘The Swan” 


* * 


Clarity, conciseness and 
a real desire to eluci- 
date the fundamentals 
of the singer’s art are 
to be found in Nicholas Douty’s short 
book entitled “What the Vocal Student 
Should Know” (Theodore Presser Co.). 
The author does not believe in the 
mystery and “unintelligible buncombe,” 
as he puts it, that is to be found in 
some manuals written on the subject. 
Of course, nobody can learn to sing by 
reading a book, anyway, nor does Mr. 
Douty attempt such an impossibility as 
guiding the seeker after vocal renown 
in all the mazes of the undertaking; but 
he does attempt, by explaining the funda- 
mentals and adding a “daily dozen” ex- 
ercises, to help the student in his studies. 
Following a foreword, there are chapters 
head “Song and Speech,” which explains 
the similarities and divergencies of the 
two; “Breathing,” with five exercises for 
its mastery; “Vowels and Consonants,” 
in which there is a word about “dialectic 
peculiarities of speech” and racial char- 
acteristics of voice; “Resonance,” fol- 
lowed by a number of exercises for its 
cultivation; “Mentality and Personality 
—Balance and Control—Self-confidence 


Nicholas Douty 
Writes a Book 


About Singing 
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and Nervousness,” and, finally, the 
“daily dozen” exercises. These last, Mr. 
Douty admits, are drawn from the tried 
and proved practices of the great 


teachers. 
Se a 


The following pieces 
are for the piano 
teacher who has pupils 
in the early grades: 
first, second and third. Most of these 
numbers are tuneful and bright, written 
by composers who are also teachers and 
who know what is good for the beginner 
and what he likes. None of these pieces 
is cheap or commonplace. They are con- 
servative, of course, but not reactionary 
“The Whippoorwill,” “The Little Drum- 
mer” and “March of the Little Lead 
Men,” three descriptive pieces by Mary 
Ruth Jesse (G. Schirmer), are well 
varied and uniformly graded. The fol- 
lowing are also from the Schirmer press: 
“First Pieces for the First Year,” a 
series of six numbers, published in two 
sets, by Paul Zilcher. Despite the name, 
they are really for second and third 
grade pupils. There is considerable 
variety in touch, melody playing, scale 
passages and other phases of early tech- 
nical work. “Christmas Dance,” from 
a set of “Ten Musical Bonbons,” by C. 
W. Krogmann, is a _ flowing waltz- 
rhythm. “A Rainy Day,” from “Ten 
Tiny Tunes,” by Hazel Gertrude Kin- 
scella, makes a good staccato study. 
Homer Nearing’s “Four Little Journeys” 
takes us exploring “In the Motor-Boat,”’ 
“On the Pony Express,” “On the Turtle’s 
Back” and “On the Toy Train.” Here 
is musicianly music, well put together. 
Finally there is Charles Huerter’s ““Wag- 
tails,” a very good piece to develop 
phrasing and velocity in the right hand. 


New Teaching 
Material for 
the Piano 


* * ok 


Included in a group of 
melodious little pieces 
for the first two grades 
in piano study are 
three by Berenice Violle, entitled “In- 
dian Dance,” “The Water Sprite” and 
“Springtime” (Harold Flammer). All 
three contain good ideas, gracefully 
written, and there is abundance of mel- 
ody. Other Flammer publications of the 
same kind are a “Gavotte by Mr. F. 
Major” and a “Waltz-Reverie by Mr. 
G. Major,” little pieces by Julia Fox that 
are as imaginative as their titles. “The 
Wavelet,” by Mari Paldi, is a graceful, 
flowing piece that the pupil will enjoy 
playing. Gertrude Wilson’s “Child Moods” 
are for the first grade, each an eight- 
measure number in different rhythms and 
with appropriate verses to accompany 
the music. 


Piano Pieces 
for the First 
Two Grades 


ok * * 


A Cat Concert Under the title of “The 
as Imagined by Cat Concert” (Theo- 
R. S. Gilbert dore Presser Co.) Rus- 

sell Snively Gilbert has 
composed six numbers for piano that will 
be found useful in the first and second 
grades. Mr. Gilbert has written his 
music as simply and as tunefully as 
possible and has used something that 
might be more generally employed, name- 
ly a marking of all the modulations as 
they occur, which should save the con- 
scientious teacher a. considerable amount 
of trouble. 


*  O* 


Charles Repper has a 
unique talent as a com- 
poser of piano music in 
modern dance forms. 
It may be difficult for the purist to im- 
agine that worth-while music can be 
written as a polka, a two-step or the 
more prevalent fox-trot. If some of our 
present-day composers, however, had the 
imagination of a Bach, for instance, they 
might devote more time to immortaliz- 
ing contemporary dance forms and less 
to rehashing those of a bygone period. 
That is what Mr. Repper is trying to 
do, and he is succeeding in no small 
degree. I have had occasion to refer 
to several of his efforts in this line, and 
now his rustic dance, “Smocks and 
Frocks,” and his polka, “White Pom- 
poms” (Boston: Charles Brashear), call 
for more words of praise. Here again 
is evinced the composer’s fine feeling 
for dance rhythms and his pronounced 
talent for investing them in highly 
original music. They are charmingly 
written and thoroughly pianistic. Pian- 
ists who are not hide-bound could find 
something to give their over-worked pro- 
grams a fillip among Mr. Repper’s 
dances. 


Two Dances for 
the Piano by 
Charles Repper 


- Four Pieces for 














“Album Leaf,” “Flowe: 


Piano by of Love,” “Spring 
Arthur T. Gladness” and “Love’: 
Granfield Memories” are th« 

_ titles of four pian 
pieces by Arthur Traves Granfiel< 


(Oliver Ditson Co.) for third and fourt} 
grade pupils. They are straightforward 
conventional numbers, tuneful in thei) 
way. “Spring Gladness,”’ written it 
waltz rhythm, is probably the best 0! 
the set. It possesses both gracefulnes: 
and tunefulness in a degree that wil 
interest the young pianist. 


Ba * 


A Group of “The Babbling Brook, 
Fourth Grade by Arthur Bowes 
Pieces Scherzo, by Charles A 


Gries; Arthur Dana’ 
“Serenade Espagnole,” and Menuetto i: 
D by Walter Saatmann (Schroeder « 
Gunther) are piano pieces of moderate 
difficulty. The chief feature of the firs’ 
of these is the chromatic passages for the 
left hand. Velocity is also developed in 
the second; rhythm and staccato are used 
in the Spanish number, and the cus 
tomary gracefulness of the minuet 
found in Mr. Saatman’s piece. 
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ROCHESTER FORCES 


RESPOND TO COATES 


American Opera Company 
Gives Second “Faust” 
With Success 











By Mary Ertz Will 


: ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 7.—The first 
} ».atinée concert under the baton of Al- 
bert Coates given this season by the 
Rochester Philharmonic on Thursday 
afternoon, Jan. 29, attracted a large 
audience to the Eastman Theater. The 
'program consisted of Brahms’ Sym- 
phony No. 4, Mozart’s Overture to the 
“Marriage of Figaro,” two dances from 





Rubinstein’s opera, “The Demon,” and 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” Mr. Coates was 
recalled a number of times after the 


last number, which was given a colorful 
and dramatic reading. 

The Rochester American Opera Com- 
pany gave its second performance of 
“Faust” in the Eastman Theater on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 29, before a large 
and enthusiastic audience. Two of the 
principals were the same as in the first 
performance—George Fleming Houston 
as Mephistopheles and Cecile Sherman 
as Marguerite. The rest of the cast 
included Charles Hedley as F’aust, George 
Segers as Valentine, Donald McGill as 
Wagner and Olivia Martin as Martha. 
The performance was of a high order 
and refreshingly original. 

Mr. Houston’s work was as striking 


as in the first performance, and Miss 
Sherman, if possible, heightened the good 
impression of her first appearance with 
a voice of unusual clarity and resonance. 
Mr. Hedley displayed a voice of warmth, 
also good taste in his acting. The other 
singers won thorough approval. 

Frank Waller’s conducting called for 
renewed praise, not only for the choral 
ensembles but for his interpretations 
throughout and his sympathetic accom- 
paniments to the voices. Mr. Waller, 
with Viadimir Rosing and Rouben Ma- 
moulian, producers of the opera, were 
called before the curtain at the insis- 
tence of the audience. 

The Kilbourn Quartet, assisted by Max 
Landow, pianist, gave a delightful re- 
cital in Kilbourn Hall on Friday eve- 

. hing, Jan. 30. The program included a 
Schumann Quartet and “Davidsbiindler- 
tanze,” admirably played by Mr. Lan- 
dow, and César Franck’s Quintet. 

Ernest Bloch gave an interesting lec- 
ture in Kilbourn Hall on the afternoon 
of Jan. 31 before a large audience. He 
outlined his course of five weeks of lec- 
tures to be given at the Eastman Schoo! 
of Music. The audience greeted him 
with prolonged applause. He was in- 
troduced by Howard Hanson, director. 





Charlotte Lund Presents “Louise” 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, gave a lec- 
ture recital on Charpentier’s “Louise” in 
the Princess Theater, before a large 
audience, on the evening of Jan. 25. As- 
sisted by N. Val Peavey at the piano, 
Mme. Lund gave an interesting exposi- 
tion of the plot of the opera and sang 
the principal numbers. 








The ELSHUCO TRIO 


“A concert of pure and unadulterated 
delight, a refreshing and stimulating experience.” 


OF NEW YORK 


WILLIAM KROLL - - - 
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AURELIO GIORNI - - - 


Available for engagement 


1925-1926 


Violin 
Violoncello 


Piano 





“The best trio-playing heard in years.’ 


H. E. Ke chbtel 


“Refreshingly artistic.” 
Richard Aldrich 


Wm. J. Henderson 





the musical 
where the complete cycle 
Performed by 





showing the deep interest 


That the chamber music star of Johannes Brahms does not grow dim in 
heavens is certainly being demonstrated 


skilled and authoritative musicians, 
to audiences that have continued to grow in numbers from the first, 


of a one-composer program. 


in Aeolian Hall, 
of the master’s chamber-music is being given. 
it is being set forth 
while 
which bespeaks no sense of monotony because 

New York Evening Sun, January 10th, 1925 








Management: 
Steinway Piano 


EMMA JEANNETTE BRAZIER, 100 West 80th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
Brunswick Records 








JACQUES 


In American Season 1925-26 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, 


Internationally Famous French Violinist 


THIBAUD 


Now Booking 
New York City 











“WILFRIED 


KLAMROTH 


Member of the Amer. Academy of Teachers of 
Singing 
Teacher of Singing in All Its Branches 








KATHRYN PLATT GUN 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 


Address Gwendolyn Fisk, See’y, 124 East 39th St, 
New York, N. Y. Phone Caledonia 6922 

CONCERT 

VIOLINIST 


Phone Lafayette 5472-W 








MARICA PA LESTI nen, Torts 8, 2 


Lately Prima Donna of Moscow Opera 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Studio: 435 Central Park West 


House Instruction Hours 4-6 P.M. 








CORAL BAKER fia. 


Oraterie— 
Ensembie. 


a. A aa Singing. 














MICHEL SCLAPIRO 


nae ye Violinist—Composer 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
189 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone 0429 Morningside 








ROBERT TELLER SONS & DORNER 


Send Manuscript and description of Title 
and we will return same with estimate 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
MUSIC ENGRAVERS 
AND PRINTERS 


311 W. 43rd St. New York, N. Y. 








MISCHAKOFF 


OLINI 





EO 


Concert Master, New York Symphony Orchestra 
Concerts—Recitals 
Management: GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Instruction: 259 W. 71st St., New York. 
Phone Endicott 1582 








Boston Activities 


Boston, Feb. 7 








Dorothy George (Mrs. Arthur Wil- 
son), mezzo- “soprano, recently appeared 
at Miss Terry’s musicale in the Hotel 
Vendome, substituting for Bernice 
Fisher Butler. Miss George pleased a 
large audience. 

* * x 

Joseph Lautner, tenor, pupil of Arthur 
Wilson, made his first appearance in 
Nashua, N. H., on Jan. 26, scoring suc- 
cess as soloist with E. G. Hood’s Nashua 
Oratorio Society. Roland Hayes, who 
brought Edward Boatner, Negro bari- 
tone, as a pupil to Mr. Wilson from 
Kansas City, sang two of Boatner’s 
arrangements of spirituals, “I Done 
Done” and “Wade in de Water” at his 
last New York recital in Carnegie Hall, 
and again here last Sunday in Sym- 
phony Hall. William Arms _ Fisher, 
music editor of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, has accepted these songs and they 
will be published shortly. Mr. Boatner 
recently gave a_ recital before the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School here. 
He has studied theory in the Longy 


School. 
Officials of the South End Music 
School met at the house of Mary C. 


Wheelwright and elected George Luther 
Foote, composer and pianist, their pres- 
ident. Others elected were Robert A. 
Woods and Miss A. E. Nourse, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Sewell Cabot, secre- 
tary: Harold Peabody, treasurer; Louisa 
Bazeley, Mrs. William Ellery, Mrs. Mal- 
colm Lang, Maurice Osborne, W. Stanley 
Parker, Mrs. Thomas C. Thacher, Mrs. 
Langdon Warner, Mary C. Wheelwright 
and Mrs. Jasper Whiting, counsellors. 


* ok * 
Helen Stanley, soprano, and John 
Powell, pianist, under the management 


of Wendell H. Luce, were heard in the 
auditorium of the Wellesley College 
Alumnae Building, Wellesley. Mass., on 
Jan. 22. Mr. Powell played music by 
Chopin, himself. Beethoven, and David 
Guion. Mme. Stanley sang numbers by 
Rubinstein, Schubert, Pvecini, Widor, 
and Debussy. Ellmer Zoller accom- 
panied. 
x * x 

Minnie Stratton Watson recently ac- 
companied Alice Wentworth MacGregor, 
soprano, in a group of Scots and Eng- 
lish songs at the home of Mrs. Charles 
H. Bond, who welcomed members of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. Mrs. Watson played at 
the home of Mrs. M. H. Gulesian, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., on Jan. 27. 

xk * x 

Nellie Evans Packard, teacher of 
voice, with studios in this city and 
Brockton, recently conducted a chorus 
of twenty voices in the “Quest of the 


Holy Grail” in the South Congregational 
Church, Brockton. 
pianist, 


Doris E. Estey was 
and soloists were Pauline D. 


“Her voice has a liquid quality, 
with charm and grace.” 


a clear and effortless enunciation. 








— 





“She has a charming native gift of song, 
“The freshness of her voice was an almost startling delight— 


natural quality to it that is so immediately pleasing.” 


clear and high and well trained and she sings 
“Her fresh lovely and well- trained voice delighted the | ea 


Leach, violinist; Marjorie E. Gilchrist, 
soprano, and Charlotte Tonis, ’cellist. 
The production was managed by Maude 
Nichols Lyon. Mrs. Packard, as presi- 
dent of the Morning Music Club, Brock- 
ton, directed a program at the home 
of Mrs. 8. P. Alden on Jan. 22. 
cS *k * 


Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears gave a tea 
at her house after a Boston Symphony 
concert. Guests of honor were Igor 
Stravinsky and Serge Koussevitzky. 

* ok * 

Wendell H. 

Powell, pianist, in 


Luce presented John 
a lecture-recital be- 
fore the Portland Rossini Club, Port- 
land, Me., on Jan. 23. Mr. Powell 
played works by Beethoven and Chopin; 
his own composition, “The Banjo- 
Picker”; David Guion’s ‘Turkey in the 
Straw”; and Liszt pieces. 

ok ok ok 


Susie Myke, a pupil of Willis Hut- 
chins’ Lawrence violin class, who directs 


the Copley Square Studio of Music in 
this city, recently won, in competition, 
the position of concertmaster in the 
Lawrence High School Orchestra. This 
was the first time a girl and a member 
of the Junior Class won the honor. 


ALBANY APPLAUDS OPERA 


San Carlo Company Gives “Rigoletto,” 
“Faust,” and Double Bill 

ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 7.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company sang four well- 
known operas in a two-days’ engage- 
ment at the Capital Theater here on 
Jan. 23 and 24. The largest audiences 
ever assembled to hear grand opera in 
Albany attended. 

Verdi’s “Rigoletto” was sung on Fri- 
day evening. Giulio Fregosi in the title 
réle; Giovanni Rosich as the Duke; Tina 
Paggi as Gilda, and Ada Salori as Mad- 
dalena, comprised a quartet of excellent 
singers, who, with the assistance of 
those in the minor réles, brought out the 
full beauty of the musical score. 

Gounod’s “Faust” was given at the 
Saturday matinée, Ludovico Tomarchio 
was the Faust, Amund Sjovik Mephisto- 
pheles and Perle Barti Marguerite. 


Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
and Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” were 
given on Saturday evening. In the for- 


mer Mr. Rosich was heard as Turiddu, 
Miss Salori as Lola and Louise Taylor 
as Santuzza. Mr. Fregosi as Tonio sang 
the “Pagliacci” Prologue well; Leonard 
Snyder was the Canio, and charmed with 
the great aria “Vesti la Giubba,”’ and 
Miss Barti was the Nedda. Aldo Fran- 
chetti conducted his orchestra. 

The semi-chorus of the Monday Musi- 
cal Club sang the cantata “The Lady of 
Shalott,” under the leadership of Mrs. 
Henrietta G. Cross and with Mrs. Chris- 
tian T. Martin as the soprano soloist, at 
a recent meeting at the Historical So- 
ciety Building. Elizabeth C. Kleist gave 
a group of piano solos, and Mrs. George 
D. Elwell was the chorus accompanist. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 





LILLIAN 


GUSTAFSON 


Soprano 


Is 
Available for 


Song Recitals 


Oratorio 
Engagements 


Concerts with Orchestra 
By Arrangement with 


WALTER ANDERSON 


5 Columbus Circle 
New York, N. Y. 


as no little skill as a singer.’ 
—N. Y. Globe. 


as well 


-there is a buoyant 
a=l¥, ¥;. Sm. 


—Chicago Daily News. 
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WORCESTER SCHOOL 


New York Town Hall Scene 
of Contest Among 
Glee Clubs 


Of the nine preparatory schools which 
took part in the giee club contest held in 
‘Town Hall, New York, on Feb. 7, 
Worcester was the winner. Interesting 
programs were prepared by all the com- 
petitors and, according to the judges, 
the choice was a difficult one to make. 

The first group was entitled “Choice 
Songs” and ran the gamut from Bach 
to Oley Speaks. Loomis Glee Club 
opened the program with Palestrina’s 
“Adoramus Te,” which was followed by 
the contrasting choice of Riverdale, 
Grieg’s humorous “Mister Cat.” Scott’s 
“The Old Road” and the “Road to Man- 
dalay” followed, revealing the fine tenor 
voices of singers from Peddie and Choate 
schools respectively. 

Songs by two American composers, 
Parker and Chadwick, displayed delicate 
shading and fine articulation on the part 
of Taft and Worcester contestants. The 
songs were “Lamp in the West” and 
“Pack Clouds Away.” Kent choristers 
then gave Bach’s “Break Forth, O 
Heavenly Light,” a choice upon which 
they are to be complimented. Hotchkiss 
and Deerfield competitors sang Bantock’s 
“Give a Rouse” and Ballard’s “Winter 
Song,” the former group excelling in 
vigor and the latter in good basses. 

Brahms’ Suabian Folk Song was given 
by each of the nine schools. Upon this 
the final selection of the judges de- 
pended, pitch, articulation, shading and 
tone quality all being taken into ac- 
count. All the interpretations were ad- 
mirable, but the balance of favor in- 
clined to Worcester. Loomis and Deer- 
field choirs. The final group included 
school songs. after which the University 
Glee Club of New York, Marshall Bar- 


WINS CHORAL PRIZES 


tholomew conducting, gave four songs 
of Finland. For the last two years 
Taft School has possessed the cup, and 
had the singers won it a third time it 
would have become a permanent gift. 
The award, however, was made to 
Worcester, with honorable mention ac- 
corded Loomis. 

Albert Francis Pickernell, presi- 
dent of the Intercollegiate Musical Cor- 
poration, introduced the judges, who 
were Marshall Bartholomew, Alexander 
Russell and Sigmund Spaeth. Mr. Bar- 
tholomew spoke of the need of an in- 
terpreparatory glee club contest, and Dr. 
Spaeth announced the winner. “A 
prayer of Thanksgiving” was sung by 
the combined glee clubs. H. M. M. 


Norfleet Trio Tours South 


The Norfleet Trio is now on a four 
weeks’ tour, playing in Raleigh, N. C., 
and cities of Georgia, Alabama and 
Texas. Three concerts are booked in 
Beaumont and the Norfleets will give 
their fourth concert in Dallas at the 
Woman’s Club in Stoneleigh Court on 
Feb. 10. A group of composition writ- 
ten for the Norfleets by Carl Venth, 
Louis Versel, and Frank Renard, Texas 
composers, will be heard in the Texas 
programs. 








Brooklyn Pianist Presents Pupil 


Ruth Vinitsky, twelve-year-old piano 
pupil of Andrew Thomas Williams, gave 
a program of Scarlatti, Bach, Mozart, 
Chopin and Heller in the Apollo Studios, 
Brooklyn, on the evening of Jan. 28. 
Miss Vinitsky played with skill and feel- 
ing, opening her last group with four 
Preludes in “Rhythme D’Afrique’” by 
Mr. Williams. 


Artists Entertain Minerva Club Members 

Leonora Cori, dramatic soprano, and 
Frances Hall, pianist, gave the program 
at the recent meeting of the Minerva 





7d MUSICIANS’ 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Penn. 2634 


Ella Bachus-Behr. 
231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 
Grand Opera 


Louise Barnolt Measectoneane 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Repertoire 
Sat. afternoons—Suite 34, Metropolitan Op. House Studios. 
Residence Studio—148 Elm Ave., Mount Vernon, N, Y. 


Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman 
CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Studios: 51 W. 95th St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6639 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT 
65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 

English 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 
Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 


Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 
Voice Culture 
From voice placement to highest artistic finishing 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 294 W. 92d St., N. Y. C. Schuyler 5614 


Ida Davenport 
Artist-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 6098 












































Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Director Brick Presbyterian 
Church; Temple Beth-El; Union Theological 
Seminary 


Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ralph Douglass a ~~ “ars 
To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
Address: Residence Studio: 641 W. 169th St., N. Y. 
Phone Wadsworth 0900 
Metropolitan Opera House Studio by Appointment 


Maestro L. S. Fabri 


Authority on Voice Education 
Complete Training for ra 
Buropean O 


ities for Finished Students 
in Practical Grand Opera Work 
Baker Bldg., Philadelphia—Carnegie Hall, New Yérk. 
Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 


Phone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 














y 


CE 
Fay Foster DICTION—CO ACHING 
Studio: 15 W. 1lith St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. 





CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 
Head of Vocal Department at Glen Eden Seminary, 


Stamford, Conn. 
144 West 57th Street 
Phone Circle 8698 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 
Singing made easy. All defects eradicated. 
Lost voices restored. 

180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all ite branches 
Member of the Amerionn Academy of Teachers of 


The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 


Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Vincent 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, bee Mass. 


Bruno Huhn 


Vocal Teacher 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 
205 W. 57th St., New York City 


New York 

















Club at the Waldorf-Astoria. Miss Cori, 
who was accompanied at the piano by 
her teacher, Mme. Gina Viafora, made 
effective use of her fine voice in her 
delivery of arias by Verdi and Catalina 
and in songs by Nevin and Terry. Miss 
Hall played works by Chopin, Korngold 
and Saint-Saéns with her accustomed 
artistry. Both musicians were given a 
cordial reception. 





Franco-American Society to Give 
Quarter-Tone Compositions 


The Franco-American Musical Society 
is giving its second concert of the sea- 
son on Saturday evening, Feb. 14, when 
Germaine Tailleferre of the French 
“Group de Six” will make her first Amer- 
ican appearance, opening the program 
with her sonata for violin and piano. 
She will be assisted by Robert Imandt, 
violinist. Raymonde Delaunois will in- 
troduce two new compositions of Miloie- 
vitch, dividing the rest of her program 
among Debussy, Aubert, Ravel, Stra- 
vinsky and Casella. E. Robert Schmitz 
will give an Etude and Nocturne by 
Tansman, three Improvisations of Bar- 
tok and Petyreck’s “Cortége Nocturne.” 
Two movements of Jacques Ibert’s Wood- 
Wind Quartet will be given their first 
New York performance. Four quarter- 
tone compositions by Charles Ives and 
Hans Barth will be given their first 
hearing, with Sigmund Klein and Hans 
Barth at the pianos. The Franco-Amer- 
ican Society wishes all opinions on the 
subject of the quarter-tone music to be 
sent to the headquarters at 130 West 
Forty-second Street, in order that they 
may be published in the quarterly bul- 
letin in the near future. 





Courboin Will Conduct Summer Master 
Class 


Charles M. Courboin, famous organist, 
will conduct his second summer master 
class in Scranton, Pa., from July 1 to 
Aug. 15. The classes will be divided 
into groups of six and will meet twice 
weekly for three hour periods. 


DIRECTO 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 


Kriens MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 

SYMPHONY CLUB 

303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 


Concert Baritone 
McCall Lanham Teasher of Saging 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase Sc 
Washington, D. C 


toe. NOW, York, 2498 B'way, Phone: Riv. 6560 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph.’ Frank. 6651 








ITALY SPONSORS MASTER gy * 
SCHOOL FOR AMERICANS ¥ - 


Government Grants Use of Villa for§ 5 
Course in Historic City—Respighi | yj 


Is Director YY U7 
RoME, Jan. 27.—The Roman press an-f 
nounces that the Italian Government has| 
granted the use of the magnificent Vill: i 
d’Este at Tivoli as the home of a sum-[Anna 
mer master school for Americans ip 
Italy. Tivoli is an ancient town, having 
been founded by Tibur 462 years beforeh 
Rome. It is in the valley of the Aniene Mad : 
only fifteen miles from the Eternal City, 
and is famous for its waterfalls and 
numerous historical villas and monu-. 
ments. 

Villa d’Este, where the American stu. 
dents will be taught, was built in 1549 
by order of Cardinal Ippolito d’Este. 
The palace is after the drawing of Pietr 
Ligorio, and some of its ceilings wer 
decorated by Zuckers and other famous 
painters. 

Ottorino Respighi, the distinguished 
composer, will be the director of the 
school and will teach composition. Er 
nesto Consolo will teach piano; Delis 
Valeri, voice, and Mario Corte, violin 

The steamship companies have agree 
to grant a reduction on the student: 
passages to Italy. The American av. 
thorities in Rome have warmly welcome 
this institution, for which a very svc. 
cessful future is predicted. 





New Opera Association Formed 


A new organization, the Operatic Ar 
Association, has recently been formed by) MP owen 
a group of musicians under the leader Mihors. 
ship of Vito Moscato, who is directingi sdien 
rehearsals of “Cavalleria” and “Pag. 






























Isabel Leonard SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singin 
Residence-Studio—50 W, 67th 
Telephone—-Columbus 1405 


Caroline Lowe-Hovey 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Etndicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Specialist tn 
Normal Training for Ptano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg... 162 Boylston St.. Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. of Violin 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 
Breathing a Specialt 
Studio: 148 W. 72nd St., 
Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 

















ew York 





Votce ertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Robert E. 5. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
s OOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 est 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 














Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Toured with Zimbalist, Flesch, Morini, Meader, 











Mischakoff 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St Circle 4634 





Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
hone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin ‘SOPRANO 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Franklin Riker Tenor—Teacher of 


Singing 
Studios: Phila., 1714 Chestnut, Mon.-Thurs. 
N. Y., 50 W. 67th St., Tues.-Wed.-Fri. 
Buffalo, 795 Elmwood Ave., Saturday. 
Tel. End, 2490 
































liacci” in a Carnegie Hall studio twicfiy,. 
: F ; laude 
a week. The association is seeking 1 _ 
membership of 100 singers to take parm Flor 
in the operatic performances planneij® give 
for the future. . lub of 
ord at 
er of ] 
R Y ut ‘ektbe1 
aiso, I 
rano, 
Carl M. Roeder srookly 
TEACHER OF PIANO laase, 
Bry ae Meee gh tm gy ital « ad with Je 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York , 
Orange (N_ J.) Studio: 350 Main St ltzer 4 
° Javey, 
Francis Rogers oncerts 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 0! tater 
SINGING — 
Memper American Academy of Teachers of Singinggp¢™ina! 
Studio. 144 East 62d St.. New York or, me: 
John Prindle Scott baritone 
SONG WRITER nd Ma 
554 West 113th St. Cath 763M@oprano. 
° « 2 +) 
Bernard Sinsheimer— Stasheimer Quarts °D* 
Teacher of Violin and Ensemble ruar 
New York—Wurlitzer Bldg., 120 W. 42nd St. lanhatt 
For instruction and quartet engagements, 
address residence studio: 15 Penn. Ave., bs 
Crestwood, N. Y. Phone Tuckahoe 3635 eighbo 
Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING The } 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New Yor f 4 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. P po fe 
a * e Cc 
Harry Reginald Spier direct 
Teacher of agins ormane: 
117 West 86th St. 
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Phone Residence Phos 
Schuyler 0572 Kellogg !862 Big a f: 
eng ac 
Charles Gilbert Spross nen Bi 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER orward 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y Cf on! 
- NU g2rac 
Mrs. C. Dyas Standish ere ex, 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers rested 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City Pportu 
Endicott 3306 ithin “ 
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William Stickles ould no 


Teacher of Singin etent te 
1 1013 Ye 






































Studio: Carnegie Ha ior and 
Res. Phone Billings 3317 of 
l€ senlo 
Theodore Van Yorx ' good s 
TEACHER OF SINGING lrection. 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York.) nd ’cell; 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 47 raining 
Charles Adams White eces, 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building linnie P 
Copley Square, Boston ‘ 
* Aus 
S. Constantino Yon ae 
TEACHER OF SINGING |. innie 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York lan Aeg 
Phone—Circle 0951 ; een engs 
BaritO@Bnder +} 
Nikola Zan Grand a geet ' me th: 
Exponent of the Lamperti method ard of 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York B® in the 
Telephone Circle 3900 -M. C. 
Zerfh Teacher of Singinz om will | 
Voice Production without Interfere®@HR se in 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teache' ; 
309 West 78th Street Trafalge' Singer 
Singers 
Oscar Ziegler She 
Coneert Pianist—Pedagogu¢ “— 
52 West 90th Street, New York, N.Y BB Pupils f 
Phone Schuyler 7376 Maw hav 
0 Gra : = 
Josiah Zuro em a ns. Ley 
Coaching and Teaching €cital it 
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SINGER CONDUCTS CHORUS 


{nna Graham Harris Heard as Soloist 
With Choral Organizations 


Anna Graham Harris, contralto, has 
ad a full calendar since the beginning 
the year. She has been heard twice 


cently in the contralto part of Han- 
jel’s “Messiah,” with the Chorus of the 

ranges in the Armory at Orange, N. 
j., and with the Schenectady Choral So- 
ety in Schenectady. She will appear 
efore the Woman’s Club of Hackensack 
n Feb. 17, and on March 4 and 5, will 
ing in a performance of Gaul’s “Holy 
‘ity’ by the combined choruses of 
cnglewood, Leonia, Teaneck and Bergen 
‘ields in Bergen Fields, N. J. She is 
niso scheduled to give a recital in 
jitherspoon Hall in Philadelphia on 
{arch 11, and will be heard later in the 
ionth in Stroudsburg, Pa., and other 
ities of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Harris also won success recently 
n another phase of her artistic work. 
The Woman’s Choral Club of Hacken- 
ack, N. J., gave its seventh concert in 
he State Street School Auditorium on 
he evening of Jan. 21, when Miss Har- 
is revealed her abilities as a conductor. 
The Club, which had the assistance of 
ohn Quine, baritone, sang works by 
‘owen, Kieserling, Forsyth, Dvorak and 
thers, winning the approval of a large 
hbudience. 





laude Warford Pupils in Many Fields 


Florence Otis, soprano, was scheduled 
0 give a costume recital for the Zonta 
‘lub of Utica on Feb. 12, with Mr. War- 
ord at the piano. The degree of Mas- 
er of Music was conferred upon Willard 
‘ektberg by the University of Valpa- 
aiso, Ind., recently. Grace Farrar, so- 
rano, will make two appearances in 
srooklyn this month, and Margaret 
jaase, soprano, will give a joint recital 
vith Joseph Kayser, baritone, in Wur- 
itzer Auditorium on Feb. 23. Gladys 
lavey, soprano, has been engaged for 
oncerts with the Woman’s Club of 
taten Island and also at the Drew 
eminary this month. Margaret O’Con- 
or, mezzo-soprano, and Carl Rupprecht, 
baritone, are singing this month in Dover 
nd Maplewood, N. J. Marguery Lauer, 
oprano, has been engaged by Keith for 
he entire season, with three weeks of 
‘ebruary -booked for appearances in 
lanhattan. 





‘eighborhood Music School Pupils Heard 
in Recital 


The Neighborhood Music School, one 
f the foremost music school settlements 
f the city, of which Janet D. Schenck 
director, gave its annual public per- 
ormance at Town Hall on Saturday 
fternoon. With the object of present- 
ng a fair survey of the work that is 
eing accomplished at the institution, a 
rogram had been arranged that brought 
orward representative pupils of differ- 
nt grades of advancement. The results 
ere exceedingly gratifying to all in- 
‘Tested in having good music and good 


Pportunities for music study placed 
ithin reach of those. who otherwise 
ould not come in contact with com- 


étent teachers. Two orchestras, a ju- 
lor and a senior, played commendably, 
he senior orchestra making an especial- 
' good showing under Hugo Kortschak’s 
rection. Individual pianists, violinists 
nd ’cellists likewise revealed excellent 
Talining in their solos and ensemble 
eces, B. d. 


linnie Polin Engaged for Recitals Under 
Auspices of Education Board 


Minnie Polin, pianist, who was heard 

Aeolian Hall program recently, has 

een ‘engaged to give a series of recitals 

Inder the auspices of the New York 

~ard of Education. The first one will 

€ in the auditorium of the Brooklyn 

M. C. A., on the evening of Feb. 14. 

“e will play at the Jewish Community 
‘Use in Brooklyn on March 8. 





Singers from Studios of W. Warren 
Shaw Fulfill Engagements 


ls from the studios of W. Warren 
have been heard on recent occa- 
Leslie Joy, baritone, appeared in 
al in Kingston, N. Y., on Jan. 12, 
s also been heard frequently from 

radio stations. Charles Long, 


haw 


Ze 


Ke 


bass-baritone, has been engaged for a 
recital every Monday afternoon from 
radio station WIP, at Gimbel Brothers 
in Philadelphia. Katherine Rossi, so- 
prano, has been engaged for appear- 
ances at the New Lyric Theater in Cam- 
den, N. J. Mae Eckert, soprano, has 
been chosen soloist of the First Lutheran 
Church in Lancaster, Pa. Noah H. 
Swayne, bass, was soloist with the Or- 
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pheus Club at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia in its first concert of the 
season. Harold Rawley, tenor, gave a 
recital at Strathaven Inn, Swarthmore, 
Pa., on Jan. 25. Richard Finley ap- 
peared as Bunthorne in “Patience” at 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music on 
Jan. 29, and Edwin Rorke, baritone, was 
soloist at a concert at Wanamaker’s in 
the same city on Feb. 4. 





Maria Jeritza to Leave This Month on 
First Transcontinental Concert Tour 


MUTANT DALE EEDA 


(Portrait on front page) 

gene JERITZA, soprano of the 

Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
leave New York the latter part of this 
month for her first transcontinental con- 
cert tour of the country. Previous to 
her departure, she will make her only 
New York concert appearance in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 24, singing with the State 
Symphony for the benefit of the Boys’ 
Club of New York. She will also be 
heard in concert in Montclair, N. J., 
and in Boston. 

En route to the Pacific Coast, Mme. 
Jeritza will give concert programs in 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Memphis, San An- 
tonio, Tulsa, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Milwaukee. Among the cities in the 


Far West which will hear her are 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Pasadena. Following a 
week’s vacation in Southern California, 
Mme. Jeritza will return East, stopping 
over in Denver and Kansas City for con- 
certs. She will sail for Europe, where 
she will fulfill operatic engagements, on 
April 18. The singer’s party on her 
western tour will consist of her accom- 
panist, Emil Polak; Maximilian Rose, 
violinist; her husband, Baron Popper, 
and her manager, F. C. Coppicus. 

Mme. Jeritza will return to America 
early in October for a short concert tour 
before beginning her fifth season as one 
of the leading sopranos at the Metro- 
politan. Among the cities which have 
already made arrangements for her ap- 
pearance are Rochester, Toronto, St 
Louis, Washington and Cumberland, Md. 





Pupils of Frantz Proschowsky Appear in 
Studio Recital 


Doris Emerson, soprano, and Elizabeth 
Lennox, contralto, appeared in a recital 
in the studio of Frantz Proschowsky on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 3. Miss Emerson 
won deserved applause in Handel’s “Care 
Selve,” the Gavotte from Massenet’s 
“Manon,” Mozart’s overworked “Alle- 
lujah,” and songs and arrangements by 
Endicott and Donaudy. Miss Emerson 
delivered her numbers with beauty of 
tone and flexibility of style. Hers is a 
presence of frankness and _ simplicity. 
Miss Lennox sang with her accustomed 
warmth of tone and variety of mood. 
She was heard in the “Che faro senza 
Eurydice” aria from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” 
“By a Lonely Forest Pathway” by 
Griffes; a Breton folksong and songs 
by Stratton, Homer, Martin and Bur- 
leigh. Both artists were encored several 
times. Eva Johnson’s accompaniments 
were enjoyable in their own right. 

H. R. S. 


Elsa Alsen to Replace Mary Garden in 
Carnegie Hall Concert 


Elsa Alsen, soprano, has been engaged 
to appear with the New York State 
Symphony in the fourth concert for the 
benefit of the Association of Music 
School Settlements in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 20. Mme. Alsen 
will take the place of Mary Garden, 
originally announced to appear but whose 
engagements with the Chicago Opera 
Company on tour will make it impossible 
for her to be in New York on this date. 
Mme. Alsen will sing Elsa’s Dream from 
“Lohengrin” and the “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan und Isolde.” Ignatz Waghalter 
will conduct. 


Five Piano Students Win Scholarships 


Five piano students of the David 
Mannes Music School have been chosen 
by Alfred Cortot to study for six weeks 
with him in Paris, as a result of the 
competition for the Walter Scott schol- 
arships. Norma Drury of _ Boston, 
Marie Flanner of New York. Carl 
Bricken of Kentucky, Eugenia Folliard 
of Virginia and Pauline Danforth of 
Boston are the five who will sail with 
Berthe Bert late in May. 


Grace Divine Includes New Songs in Her 
Aeolian Hall Program 


Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano, will in- 
troduce several new songs to New York 
concert-goers in her Aeolian Hall pro- 
gram on the evening of Feb. 27. With 
Frank La Forge at the piano, Miss 
Divine will give “Am Brunnen” and “No- 


for,” by Joseph Marx, their first hear- 
ing, and will sing “A Dream” and “All 
Things Depart,” by Rachmaninoff, for 
the first time in New York. Other num- 
bers on the program are by Handel, 
Strauss, Brahms, Fourdrain, Carpenter, 
Hadley ‘and La Forge. 


Harold Henry Substitutes for Germaine 
Schnitzer 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, was un- 
able to appear at the second of her re- 
citals of romantic music in the music 
salon, Chickering Hall, Sunday evening, 
it being announced at the last minute 
that the artist was confined to her home. 
Harold Henry, pianist, who is not an- 
nounced for a New York appearance un- 
til next season, happened to be in the 
audience and consented to substitute for 
Miss Schnitzer. Mr. Henry gave an in- 
formal program including three Bee- 
thoven Dances, a Prelude by Liszt on a 
theme of Bach, and Schubert’s Im- 
promtu in A Flat. Two of his own 
numbers, “A Fantasy Poem” and 
“Dancing Marionettes” were also in- 
cluded. These were all well received, 
and Mr. Henry’s playing was much ap- 
plauded during the entire sa 

W be 


Music Guild Meets at Hughes’ Studio 


The New York Chapter of the Music 
Guild held its regular monthly meeting 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Hughes on the afternoon of Feb. 1. 
Evadana Lapham opened the program 
with Brahms’ Scherzo, Op. 4, which was 
followed by the César Franck Sonata 
for Violin and Piano, played by Mrs. 
Lapham and Robert Imandt. 


Sara Mercedes Pulgar Weds 


Mr. and Mrs. Santiago Pulgar have 
announced the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Sara Mercedes, to Jean Vincent 
Struuck on Jan. 9. Mrs. Struuck is the 
violinist of the Chamber Ensemble of 
New York, of which Tadeusz de Jarecki 
is leader. Mr. Struuck is an electrical 
engineer. The couple will reside in New 


York. 
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Zimmer Harp Trio Sets 
New Records in Seven 
Years’ Tour of Country 
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Members of the Zimmer Harp Trio, Flanked 


by Snowdrifts in Marion, Ohio. Left to 
Right: Mario Cappelli, Tenor; Louise 
Harris, Nellie Zimmer, Gladys Crock- 


ford and Tom Williams, Representative 
of the Sherman K. Smith Concert Manage- 
ment in the Middle West 


The Zimmer Harp Trio, which is com- 


posed of Nellie Zimmer, harp soloist; 
Louise Harris, Gladys Crockford and 


Mario Cappelli, tenor, has recently set 
new records in the seven years of its 
activity, despite some of the worst 
weather which many cities have experi- 
enced in several years. Reengagements 
have played a large part in the unique 
success which this ensemble enjoys 
throughout the East and Middle West. 
It returns this season to Boston for its 
ninth concert; to Richmond, Va., and 
Reading, Pa., for the sixth time; to De- 
troit for the fourth appearance and to 
Washington, D. C., for the seventh con- 
cert. The trio has been heard in Wil- 
mington four times and has _ visited 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Norfolk, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Elmira, Indianapolis, Notre 
Dame, Wheeling and many other cities, 
most of them for the second or third 
time. One of the most interesting con- 
certs of the season was in Sayre, Pa., 
recently. This is Miss Zimmer’s home 
town, and the concert in the New Sayre 
Theater, under the auspices of the Fran- 
conian Music Club, was an event in the 
life of the entire community. 

Sherman K. Smith, manager of the 
ensemble, has announced that Tom Wil- 
liams, baritone, will be soloist with the 
trio next season. Next season’s book- 
ings are a third further advanced than 
they have ever been at this time of the 
year. 


Frances Paperte to Sing in South 


Frances Paperte, mezzo-soprano, who 
recently returned to New York, after 
several successful appearances in con- 


cert, including an interesting perform- 
ance with the Cincinnati Symphony, will 
leave shortly for the South, where she 
will be presented in a series of concerts. 


Doris Doe to Give Recital 


will sing a song 
with 


Doris Doe, contralto, 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Feb. 16, 


Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, at 
the piano. Her program will include 
numbers by Scarlatti, Eric Wolf, Rhené- 


3aton, La Forge and several Italian 
folk-songs, arranged by Geni Sadero. 
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People and Events in New York’s Week 
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MUSIC WEEK COMMITTEE 
MAKES READY FOR DRIVE 





Representatives of National Organiza- 
tions Discuss Plans at Luncheon 
Given by Otto H. Kahn 


At the invitation of its chairman, Otto 
H. Kahn, a luncheon meeting of the Na- 
tional Music Week Committee was held 
at the Midday Club, New York, on Jan. 
27. Representatives from fourteen of 


the national organizations whose presi- 
dents make up the personnel of the com- 
mittee attended. Business transacted 
included approval of the budget of 
$12,000 and plans for raising it, reports 
and speeches. Mr. Kahn congratulated 
the organizations represented upon the 
signal success achieved in the first Na- 
tional Music Week, and gave special 
credit to C. M. Tremaine, director of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music and secretary of the committee, 
for his able handling of the details of 
the campaign. Mr. Tremaine and Ken- 
neth S. Clark, assistent secretary of the 
National Music Week Committee, also 
made brief talks. Richard W. Lawrence, 
president of the Music Industries Cham- 
ber of Commerce, speaking for the trade, 
said that it would stand behind the 
movement as it had done in the past. 
Those present at the meeting were Mr. 
Kahn; Mr. Tremaine; Henry Israel, ex- 
ecutive secretary, American Country 
Life Associations; Joseph N. Weber, 
president, Federation of Musicians; Mrs. 
Henrietta Baker Low, chairman of 
music, Camp Fire Girls; Thomas E. 
Rivers, representing Community Service; 
Mrs. Harry Sternberger, executive secre- 
tary, National Council of Jewish Wo- 
men; Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, general 
secretary, Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ; Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan, 
representing General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Sigmund Spaeth, rep- 
resenting Kiwanis Club International; 
Richard W. Lawrence, president, Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce; Regi- 
nald L. McAll, secretary, National As- 
sociation of Organists; Joan Solly, rep- 
resenting National Board of Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations; Dr. C. 
Ward Crampton, representing National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Mrs. 
Worcester R. Warner, representing Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs; M. 
B. Lewis, assistant treasurer, National 
Music Week Committee; Mr. Clark, as- 
sistant secretary, National Music Week 
Committee, and Alice Pollock, National 
Music Week staff. 





Christiaan Kriens Leads Symphony Club 
in City College Program 


The great hall of the City College was 
filled on the evening of Jan. 30 with an 
audience that gave unqualified approval 
to an interesting program presented by 
the Kriens Symphony Club. This or- 
ganization, now in its fourteenth season 
and numbering 125 players, showed how 
excellent and thorough is the training 
it receives from Christiaan Kriens, the 
conductor. Music by Suppé, Haydn, 
Elgar and Godard was played in ad- 
mirable style, with good expression and 
technical facility. Assisting were 
Marion Brower, soprano, and Prof. 
Samuel Baldwin, organist. The former 
was heard to advantage in an aria from 
“La Forza del Destino” and in a group 
of songs by Rachmaninoff, Hughes and 
Polak, with the first performance of 
Mr. Kriens’ “I Hear a Lark at Dawn- 
ing” added for good measure. Professor 
Baldwin contributed numbers by Bossi 
and Bonnet, and joined the orchestra in 
performances of Godard’s Adagio Pathé- 
tique and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” D. B. 


Artists Heard in Brooklyn Concert 


The second of two programs of old and 
new music was given at the Neighbor- 
hood Club of Brooklyn on the afternoon 
of Jan. 28, under the auspices of Mary 
Thornton McDermott, pianist. On this 
occasion the artists were Samuel 
Ljungkvist, tenor, and a trio composed 
of Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist; W. 
Paulding De Nike, ’cellist, and Miss Mc- 
Dermott. Following interesting intro- 
ductory remarks concerning the various 
compositions, the program began with a 
commendable performance of Mozart’s 
Trio, Op. 14, after which Mr. Ljunkgvist 
sang a group of old songs, including 
numbers by Rontane, Mozart, and songs 
arranged by Wilson and Zimbalist. The 


singer has a voice of wide range and 
power which he has under good con- 
trol, enabling him to achieve effective 
contrasts in dynamics. His singing of 
Mozart’s “Das Veilchen” and Wilson’s 
“Sound Judgment” was _ particularly 
fine. Other numbers on the program 
were a trio by Fauré and songs by 
Sibelius, La Forge, Gretchaninoff and 
Herman. The explanatory remarks of 
Miss McDermott added interest as well 
as educational value to an afternoon 
of music that was enjoyed by a good- 
sized gathering. 5. ee 





PAYS TRIBUTE TO FAURE 





Nadia Boulanger Pleads for Proper 
Recognition of Late Composer 


Nadia Boulanger, French organist 
who is now in America, paid tribute to 


Gabriel Fauré when speaking of the 
famous composer’s work and personality 
at the Davis Mannes Music School re- 
cently. Mlle. Boulanger sang to her 
own accompaniment at the piano an ex- 
cerpt from the Requiem and two songs 
and played the Theme and Variations 
for Piano. 

“Because I speak of a French com- 
poser,” she said to an invited audience 
of musicians, “do not think this is for 
propaganda purposes. I speak of Fauré 
to ask that you will help us to give to 
this man, who was surely a genius and 
who is now dead, neglected, solitary, his 
rightful place. 

“Fauré showed us the most beautiful 
way to be young,” she said after having 
given a brief outline of the master’s 
career, analyzed different sections of his 
works and spoken of his kindness to his 
pupils. “Having lost the agitation of 
youth, he reached a serene and mag- 
nificent confidence in life. If we are 
a little depressed, we need only come 
to his music to find beauty in life. 

“Fauré is always a classic. His !an- 
guage is the language of a few words, 
but these simple words appear as new 
in having another feeling, another mean- 
ing.” 


Claire Dux to Give Second Recital 


Claire Dux, soprano, will give her 
second New York recital of the season 
in Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 15, the program being made up 
entirely of German and American songs. 
The composers represented are Mozart, 
Strauss, Hageman, Deems Taylor, Car- 
penter and Hadley. Mr. Hadley will be 
at the piano for a group of his songs 
and Bruno Seidler-Winkler will accom- 
pany the rest of the program. Miss 
Dux will sing in Shamokin, Pa., on Feb. 
17 and will be soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony on Feb. 20 and 21. 


American Musicians Honored at Recep- 
tion 


The Musicians’ Club of New York, 
J. Fletcher Shera, president, gave a re- 
ception in the salon of the new Chick- 
ering Hall on the evening of Feb. 1 in 
honor of three American musicians, Law- 
rence Tibbett. haritone: Homer Samuels, 
pianist, and William Wade Hinshaw, im- 
presario. About 250 guests were present, 
representing not only New York and 
vicinity. but also London, Paris and cities 
of California. Informal music was 
given by Earle Tuckerman, baritone. 


Ernest Hutcheson to Give Seventh 
Recital 


The seventh New York recital this 
season by Ernest Hutcheson will be 
given on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 14, 
in Aeolian Hall. Continuing his survey 
of modern composers, Mr. Hutcheson wil! 
open the program with the César Franck 
Prelude, Aria and Finale. followed by 
shorter compositions by Fauré. Alkan, 
Ravel, Debussy, Bloch, Ganz, Grainger, 
Cyril Scott. Goossens, Ireland, Rach- 
maninoff, Medtner and Scriabin. 





Singer from Charles Tamme Studios 
Wins Juilliard Fellowship 


Gretchen Altpeter, a pupil of singing 
of Charles Tamme, was one of the suc- 
cessful applicants who won fellowships 
at the Juilliard Foundation earlier in 
the season. Through the generosity of a 
patron interested in Mr. Tamme’s work, 
Mr. Tamme is hearing voices for 
scholarship, available to the applicant 
possessing the highest qualifications. 


Jeannette Vreeland to 
Follow Many Successes 
with New York Recital 
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Jeannette Vreeland, Soprano 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, whose 
activities of the season will reach their 
crest on the afternoon of Feb. 16, when 
she will be heard in Aeolian Hall in her 
first New York recital, has gone far in 
the last two years to justify the opin- 
ion of those who have been confident of 
her success. The feature of her short 
career has been the large number of re- 
engagements which she has fulfilled and 
accounts chiefly for the many appear- 
ances which she has made this season. 
Beginning her season with an appear- 
ance at the Buffalo Music Festival early 
in October, Miss Vreeland has sung in 
Pittsburgh, Winston-Salem, with the 
Albany Mendelssohn Club, in a perform- 
ance of Handel’s “Messiah” with the 
Detroit Symphony, in Wilmington, Ashe- 
ville, Guelph and London, Ont.; Ridge- 
wood, Paterson and other cities. Fol- 
lowing her New York recital, she will 
be heard in New Rochelle, Providence, 
Briarcliff Manor, Maplewood, with the 
Minneapolis Symphony, in a reengage- 
ment in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and at 
the Ithaca Festival. In private life, 
Miss Vreeland is the wife of Percy Rec- 
tor Stephens, prominent New York 
teacher of singing. 


citals of Song and Dance 


Ellenor Cook, who gives what she 
terms “a musical recital in costume,” 
has been heard this season in a series 
of interesting programs in cities of the 
East and in Canada. Besides singing 
songs of the various nations, Miss Cook 
has added a group of folk-dances, al! 
of which she explains to her hearers. 
Among her appearances have been con- 
certs before the Canadian Women’s Press 
Club in Montreal, the Woman’s Club of 
Sewickley Valley, Pa., Century Club of 
Seranton, Farmington Club of Philadel- 
phia and with nine members of the 
Boston Symphony in Winthrop, a suburb 
of Boston. 





Zeta Van Gundy-Wood Heard 
Forty guests enjoyed the song recital 


which Zeta Gundy-Wood, mezzo- 
soprano, pupil of Arthur Lawrason, 
gave in the Hotel Walton recently. 


Sullivan’s “Orpheus with His Lute,” and 
an aria from Handel’s “Messiah,” opened 
the program. Songs of Saint-Saéns, Ru- 
binstein, Brahms, Gretchaninoff, Chami- 
nade and Buzzi-Pecci followed, in which 
Mrs. Wood displayed fine clarity of tone 
and diction. 





Soprano and Pianist Present Program 

A joint recital was given at the 
Hebrew Educational Alliance on Jan. 25 
by Frances Fattman, soprano, and Er- 
nest Bertimen, pianist. Miss Fattman 
gave songs by Hahn, La Forge, Rach- 
maninoff and Verdi. Mr. Berimen gave 
a brilliant reading of works by Bach- 
Busoni, Scriabin, Liapounoff and Liszt. 
Miss Fattman is an artist-pupil of Frank 
La Forge. 


TO PERFORM OLD MUSIC (|)°* 





Vlado Kolitsch Arranges Classic Pro. 


gram with Spinet Accompaniment 


Vlado Kolitsch, whose playing of Mo. : 


zart’s Concerto in -D with spinet acco. 
paniment aroused much interest at his 
recent Carnegie Hall recital, was so im. 
pressed with the success of the experi. 


ment that he has decided to present an/ 
entire program of old music with thef 


spinet in his next New York recital. [¢ 


will again play a major Mozart work) 


using the Stainer violin which was once 


in Mozart’s possession, and works byf 


Corelli, Haydn, Martini, J. S. Bach, Wil. 
helm Friedemann Bach, Rameau, Cov. 
perin and Tartini. 

Mr. Kolitsch, who will sail for a tour 
of the British Isles in May, will be heard 
in this country in a series of engage. 
ments in March and April. He will us: 
his 200-year-old spinet in all his pro. 
grams, two specially built boxes being 
used for its transportation on tour. 





Bohemians Celebrate Sixtieth Birthday) 
of Franz Kneisel 


The Bohemians celebrated the sixtiet) 
birthday of Franz Kneisel, president of 
the organization, with a dinner at the 
Harvard Club on the evening of Jan. 27. 
Among those present were Rubin Gold. 
mark, Sigmund Herzog, Abraham Lilien. 
thal, Hugo Grunwald, Walter L. Bogert, 
Albert von Doenhoff, August Fraemke. 
Paolo Gallico, Ernest Hutcheson, Gari. 
ner Lamson, Oscar Saenger, Louk 
Svecenski and Herbert Witherspoon. 4 
musical program was given by Sascha 
Jacobsen, Josef Fuchs, William Kroll, 
Karl Kraeuter, Samuel Chotzinoff ani 
Samuel Gardner. 





Adelaide Gescheidt Singer Aids Univer- 
sity Glee Club in Brooklyn 


Mary Craig, soprano, was the assist- 


ing artist in the recent concert of the 


University Glee Club of Brooklyn, sing- 
ing “O del mio amato ben” and “Spirate 
pur Spirate” by Donati, “Ungeduld”’ by 
Schubert, “Ein Traum” by _ Grieg, 
“Dawn” by Curran, “A Message” by 
Boisjewski and “What’s in the Air To- 
day” by Eden. Miss Craig, who is a pupil 
of Adelaide Gescheidt, proved herself : 
worthy exponent of her teacher’s prin- 
ciples of singing and was heartily ap- 
plauded for the full brilliant quality of 
her voice and her evident musicianship 





Hilda Grace Gelling Entertains 


Hilda Grace Gelling entertained som 
guests at her studios recently, when 
several of her pupils were heard in 2! 
informal song program. Those who con- 
tributed to the evening’s entertainment 
were Mrs. Paul Althouse, Marion Na\ 
arro, Gladys Owen, Marion Pendil! 
Jeanne LeVinus, Irma Good and Glady: 
Ackerman. At the request of her guests, 
Miss Gelling sang songs by Cesar 
Franck, Debussy and Weckerlin. Lou 
Olp was the accompanist. A jazz ol- 
chestra furnished the music for the 
dance which followed. During the i” 
termission a buffet supper was served. 





Helen Riddell Fulfills Engagements 


Helen Riddell, soprano, has been hear 
in many engagements recently.  Thes 
include a recital in Amsterdam, N. Y:: 
a program before the Pleiades (lu) 
New York; a “Messiah” performant 
in Springfield, Mass; recital in Clinton 
Mass., and a concert in Washingt0” 
Irving High School on Jan. 17. She 
will sing at Syracuse University on Maj 
17. Miss Riddell is soloist at Temp" 
Beth-El on Fifth Avenue. 





Mme. Charles Cahier Accepts Austria" 
Invitation 


Mme. Charles Cahier has been invite! 
by the heads of the Festspielha"s 
Gemeinde in Salzburg, Austria, to © 
come a member of the direction, wh! 
position she has accepted. Among oe 
members of this body are Richa! 
Strauss, Wilhelm Furtwangler and \®! 
hard Hauptmann. 


Frederick Schlieder Reengaged for !''"° 
Day Course in Boston 


Frederick Schlieder, whose rece! 
tures in Boston on the teaching o' 
mony and composition aroused mu‘! ° 
terest, has received so many reques ° ’ 
another series of lectures that h: ' 
arranged for a five-day intensive 
extending from Feb, 16 to 21. 
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SPEAKS ON QUARTER-TONES 





£. Robert Schmitz Traces Development 


of New Music from Orient 


An illustrated talk on the history and 
scientific basis of quarter-tone music was 
given by E. Robert Schmitz in Chick- 
ring Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 8. 
Mr. Schmitz traced the division of tones 
back to the Oriental school in order to 


show the legitimacy of the smaller divi- 
sions, saying that what is often out of 
tune for us is in tune for the Orientals. 
The whole question becomes a matter of 
education of the races to a certain me- 
dium of expression. The grounds upon 


)which the problem is to be met is a 


he holds, involving the 
question of over-tones, beats and the 
building of a harmonic system upon a 
mathematical basis, perhaps as arbitrary 
as the present triad system. 

Mr. Schmitz explained the significance 
of the quarter-tone scale. Melodic lines 
in our major and minor scales are 
broken and even the chromatic scale has 
angles. The smaller divisions will tend 
to round the scale, make more continuity 
and approach more nearly a constant 
line. The artistic justification for the 
quarter-tone may lie in the fact that 
everything has been said which is pos- 
sible to be said in the old system, accord- 
ing to Mr. Schmitz, and something new 
is needed. 

Illustrations of the melodic peculiari- 
ties were given by Robert Imandt, who 
played a violin fantasy by Alois Haba. 
Examples of harmony were given by 
Hans Barth and Sigmund Klein, with 
two pianos tuned a quarter-tone apart. 
A chorale by Charles Ives and a sketch 
by Mr. Barth received tremendous ap- 
plause, the effects being far less dis- 
sonant than might be expected. The 
audience manifested great interest in 
the new music and gave the performers 
a cordial reception. H. M. M. 





Sergei Klibansky Pupils Heard in 
Concert 


Pupils from the studio of Sergei Klib- 
ansky have been heard in recent con- 
certs. Alveda Lofgren has appeared 
with suecess in a program in the Lyceum 
Theater in East Orange. Lottice Howell, 
who is on tour with Hinshaw’s “Im- 
presario” Company, has been well re- 
ceived in performances in Chicago, Kan- 
sas City and Des Moines. Winifred 
Parker sang one of the solo parts in 
a performance of Handel’s “Messiah” in 
Vancouver last month, and Lucile Bethel, 
soprano soloist of the Church of the 
Redeemer in Newark, has sung before 
the Newark Athletic Club, the Newark 
Schumann Club and the Alliance Club 
of Newark. Edith Dixon was among the 
participants in a recent program at the 
American Institute of Applied Music. 





Carl Flesch to Visit Southern Cities 


Carl Flesch, in addition to his classes 
in the Curtis Institute of Music, has 
made engagements for a number of re- 


citals and orchestral soloist appearances 
this month. He played in Missoula, 
Mont., on Feb. 2 and appeared as 
soloist with the St. Louis Symphony on 
Feb, 6 and 7. His schedule includes 
Shawnee, Okla., on Feb. 9, Norman on 
Feb. 10, Denton, Tex., on Feb. 11, and 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, on Feb. 17. He 
will be heard as soloist with the New 
a Philharmonic Society on Feb. 19 
and 20. 





Interpret Japanese Legends 


A choreographic Poem Dance was 
Ziven by Bac Ishii and Konami Ishii in 
a Carnegie Hall studio on the evening 
ot Jan, 24. Music was provided by 
Hjalmar Bergh, pianist, and included 
Grieg, Strauss, Rachmaninoff, Liszt, 
‘Scriabin and Koseak Yamada. A Japan- 
‘se “Miracle Pantomime,” taken from 
4 folk legend, was one of the most in- 
‘eresting features of the program. 





\rtists Form “S” Chamber Music Trio 


A new chamber music trio to be known 
4s the “S” Trio will be formed rext sea- 
‘on tor a tour beginning in February, 
‘I26. This trio will consist of Harold 
Samuel, pianist; Toscha Seidel, violinist, 
‘nd Felix Salmond, ’cellist. 





Bonci to Sing in “The Masked Ball” 


Alessandro Bonci, following his recent 
“ncert in the Manhattan Opera House, 
‘as invited to sing the tenor réle in a 
*Pecial revival of “The Masked Ball” 


Which ig being arranged for the Metro- 


politan Opera House in Philadelphia on 
Feb. 14 as a Puccini memorial. This 
performance will probably be followed 
by another in New York under the direc- 
tino of Roger de Bruyn, who is the 
American manager for the singer. 


MADE HONORARY MEMBERS 








Sorority Initiates Guiomar Novaes, Gena - 


Branscombe and Daisy Jean 


The New York Alumnae Club of Delta 
Omicron, national musical sorority, held 
its initiation at the studio of Ethel 
Glenn Her on Jan. 30, when three na- 
tional honorary members were received. 
These were Guiomar Novaes, pianist; 
Gena Branscombe, composer, and Daisy 
Jean, ’cellist and soprano. The cere- 
mony was followed by a dinner. Among 
the distinguished members of the soror- 
ity are Clara Clemens and Mme. Fritz 
Reiner, wife of the conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony. Recent honorary 
members are Fannie Dillon, F. Marion 
Ralston and Helen Sears, composers. 

The objects of the sorority are the 
promotion of American music and mu- 
sicians, furthering the work of Ameri- 
can women composers and the giving 
of material aid to needy and worthy stu- 
dents. The year’s study is devoted to 
the work of American women composers, 
and financial returns from concert activ- 
ities go toward the endowment fund of 
the MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, N. 
H., and a studio in the near future. 


Lillian Gustafson Engaged for Two Fes- 
tivals on Spring Tour of South 


Lillian Gustafson, soprano, who has 
fulfilled many engagements this season 
in and near New York, will make a tour 
of the South in the late spring. Besides 
appearing in recital in several cities, 
Miss Gustafson will sing the soprano 
part in Handel’s “Messiah” at the 
Spartanburg Festival, under Frederick 
W. Wodell, on May 6, and will be heard 
in acts from “Carmen” and “Trovatore” 
at the Greensboro Festival, Wade R. 
Brown, director, on May 9. An impor- 
tant previous engagement will be with 
the New York Schola Cantorum in Car- 
negie Hall on March 24. Miss Gustaf- 
son recently won new honors in concerts 
with the Bergen County Glee Club in 
Hackensack, N. J., and the Connecticut 
Union of Swedish Singers in Hartford. 


Ethelynde Smith Ends Southern Tour 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, was a New 
York visitor recently, returning to her 
home in Portland from an _ extensive 
tour of the South. The last two pro- 
grams in her series of engagements 
were in Atlanta on Jan. 24, and in Wil- 
mington, N. C., on Jan. 27. Miss Smith’s 
program before the students of Atlanta 
University included a group of songs by 
Bainbridge Crist, “One Fine Day” from 
Puccini’s “Butterfly,” and two groups of 
American songs. In Wilmington Miss 
Smith sang songs and arias in French, 
English and Spanish, including a group 
of children’s songs, which she makes the 
feature of many programs. On each 
occasion the singer was warmly received, 
her clear diction and refined style bring- 
ing her many recalls. 


French Violinist in Free Concert 


The Sunday evening free concert, 
given by Charles D. Isaacson under the 
auspices of the Board of Education, in- 
troduced Camille Plasschaert Gruppe, 
French violinist, in De Witt Clinton 
High School on Feb. 1. Mme. Gruppe’s 
program included works by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Wieniawski and Saint-Saéns. 
She was accompanied by Ralph Douglas 
at the piano. The second half of the 
program was divided between two pupils 
of Adelaide Gescheidt: Irene Jacques, 
soprano, and Chester Alan Moffett, 
baritone, with Carolyn Moffett at the 
piano. 


Elmhurst Organist Plays in Town Hall 


Lillian Englehardt, organist of the 
First Methodist Church of Elmhurst, 
L. I., was heard in a short program in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 23. 
Miss Englehardt played the Toccata 
from Widor’s Fifth Symphony, the 
Finale from Maquaire’s First Symphony 
and works by Coleman, D’Antalffy and 
Stebbins. 





Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes will give 
a recital of music for two pianos at the 
MacDowell Club Feb. 18. The program 
will include Rachmaninoff’s Suite, Op. 
17; Chopin’s Rondo, Op. 73, and Saint- 
Saéns’ Variations on*~a_ Beethoven 
Theme. 


Ithaca School Engages 
Andreas Dippel to Head 
New Opera Department 
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Andreas Dippel, Director of Ithaca Con- 
servatory’s School of Opera 


ITHACA, N. Y., Feb. 7.—The Ithaca 
Conservatory, beginning with the new 
term, has taken what it considers one 
of the most ambitious steps in its entire 
career by establishing a school of opera. 
The directors have contemplated this 
addition for some: time and have been 
searching for a director who they feel 
confident will lay the foundations on a 
sure artistic basis. Such a director, they 
believe, they have found in the person 
of Johann Andreas Dippel, whom they 
have engaged to organize and carry on 
the work of the department. 

The course will offer practical experi- 
ence in all phases of operatic work, in- 
cluding vocal and dramatic interpreta- 
tion of operatic réles, ensemble singing, 
stage deportment, physical expression, 
chorus training, stagecraft, make-up, 
pantomime and lyric action, stage and 
ballet dancing, preparation and presen- 
tation of scenes from operas, and finally 
of an entire opera, which will be given 
by students at the conclusion of each 
term. 

The new course is intended to supple- 
ment the regular course in vocal train- 
ing at the Conservatory, although per- 
sons who wish to acquire a knowledge of 


opera work alone will be welcomed as 
special students. In the vocal depart- 
ment only those students who show a 
capacity for operatic music will be ad- 
mitted to the course. 

Mr. Dippel, who has been an active 
figure in the operatic world for the last 
thirty years, will devote each week-end 
to guiding the Ithaca school. 





Miss Tweedy, Conducts Class in Voice 
Criticism and Analysis 

Maude Douglas Tweedy’s criticism and 
analysis class in Vocal Art Science was 
held in her studios on the evening of 
Jan. 26. Following Miss Tweedy’s re- 
marks on correct breathing, proper co- 
ordination of muscles and nerve centers, 
the fundamental tone and its overtones, 
twenty pupils demonstrated the various 
aspects of Miss Tweedy’s work. Each 
pupil’s singing was criticized and ana- 
lyzed by members of the class. On Feb. 
1 Miss Tweedy gave a reception and mu- 
sicale in honor of the members of “The 
Swan” company, who have returned to 
New York after an extended run in 
Philadelphia. The program, which in- 
cluded arias from “Lohengrin,” “Aida” 
and “The Masked Ball” and songs by 
Strauss, was given by Jeanne Palmer 
and Donald Fiser. There were also songs 
by Daniel Wolf and Alice Denig, with 
the composers at the piano, and piano 
solos by Mr. Wolf. Harold Genther was 
the accompanist. Allison Shipworth was 
heard in several readings. 


Margaret Potter Gives Spanish Lecture 
Recital 


Margaret Potter was heard in the 
New York Madrigal Club program, 
“Songs From Spanish Lands,” in the 
Green Room of the Hotel McAlpin on 
Jan. 28. Miss Potter sang several folk- 
songs from the Pyrenees; songs of Cas- 
tile and Leon, arranged by Kurt Schind- 
ler; Bizet’s “Habanera” from “Carmen” 
and a group of Spanish-American mel- 
odies. She was accompanied by Jane 
Hampson, pianist, and Marco Smaldrone, 
guitar player. The assisting artist was 
Gertrude Tara, pianist, who gave Al- 
beniz’s “Malaguena,”’ Levy’s Brazilian 
Tango, Debussy’s Arabesque and Mac- 
Dowell’s Concert Etude. 


Marion Rous Plans Extensive Tour 


Marion Rous will be heard this month 
in “What Next in Music?” a lecture 
recital, in Chevy Chase, Md.; Baltimore, 
Md., and Briarcliff, N. Y. In early 
March she is planning to make a second 
trip through the Middle West as far as 
Duluth and St. Paul. 





PASSED AWAY 





Ferdinand Loewe 


VIENNA, Jan. 24.—Ferdinand Loewe, 
conductor and director of the Vienna 
Conservatory, diéd on Jan. 6. He had 
suffered a long illness, from which he 
had recovered sufficiently to conduct a 
concert a few days before his death and 
at which he received a veritable ovation. 
He had been for many years conductor 
of the Konzertverein Orchestra, which 
he founded at a time when there was 
no other symphony orchestra in Vienna 
besides the Philharmonic. Mr. Loewe 
paid particular attention to artistically 
arranged programs and made his entire 
series of subscription concerts each sea- 
son a connected whole. Bruckner, who 
had been his teacher, was a particular 
favorite with him, as well as Brahms, 
and he was a pioneer in the music of 
Richard Strauss. Mr. Loewe was sixty 
years old. ADDIE FUNK. 


Siegfried Heyn 


OMAHA, Feb. 8.—Siegfried Heyn, well 
known throughout the country as a mu- 
sician and organizer of the Heyn Or- 
chestra in Omaha twenty-five years ago, 
died in this city recently. His son, 
Chester invented the Heyn drum pedal. 
Another son, Hugo, is known to the 
music world as director of the Hugo 
Heyn Orchestra. Mr. Heyn is also sur- 
vived by his widow and a daughter. 





Trevor Evans 


SAN D1EGO, CAL. Feb. 7.—Trevor 
Evans, tenor and manager of the 
Rhondda Welsh Male Chorus’ which 


appeared at the Spreckles Theater re- 
cently, died on Jan. 31 in his hotel room, 
after a short illness, as the result of 
an acute attack of pneumonia. Mr. 


Evans was a native of Perth, South 
Wales. He was unmarried. Mr. Evans 
was a member of the chorus since it 
started in 1913, and manager for the 
past three years. W. F. REYER. 


Severina Frings 


MIAMI, Feb. 7.—Mme. Severina Frings 
of New York, formerly a concert ’cellist, 
died here on Feb. 1, after a short ill- 
ness. Mme. Frings was born in Dresden 
fifty years ago and began the study of 
violin when a small child. She later 
took up the ’cello, and besides playing 
extensively in Europe toured the world 
with a women’s orchestra. 


Louise Octavia De Louis 


Des MOINES, IOWA, Feb. 7.—Louise 
Octavia De Louis, former organist at 
St. Ambrose Cathedral and _ widely 
known in musical circles in Des Moines, 
was killed when struck by an automobile. 
Miss De Louis, who was seventy-seven 
years old, was at one time a teacher of 
music in the public schools. 

G. SMEDAL. 
Minnie Paul Powell 

GREAT NECK, L. I., Feb. 8.—Minnie 
Paul Powell, mother of the late Maud 
Powell, violinist, died at her home here 
on Feb. 6, the twenty-first anniversary 
of the death of her husband, William 
Powell. Mrs. Powell was eighty-two 
years old. 


Max M. Gutstadt 


ITHACA, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Max M. Gut- 
stadt, a well-known theater owner and 
manager and one of the founders of the 
Ithaca Conservatory, died here today in 
his sixty-ninth year. 
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Tracing the Compelling Urge of the Master Class Idea 


PMT mm TT mmm COLO LL 


Percy Rector Stephens, Well- 
Known’ Vocal _ Instructor, 
Sees Thirst for Inspiration the 
Motive Force Behind Special 
Summer Courses and Says 
Stimulation of Interest Is of 
Vital Importance 


IHE great vogue of the 
¢ master class in this 
country in the last few 
years is not the result 
of an accident; nor did 
it originate simply to 
appease the vanity of those who 
wished to be known as “Master 
Teachers.” The great popularity 
which the many courses are enjoy- 
ing is based on something very 
definite in the minds of the thou- 
sands who flock to the different cen- 
ters, particularly Chicago, seeking 
and searching for the elusive kernel 


of truth. 

Yet none of these thousands of hun- 
gry minds would hope to become artists 
as the result of his five weeks’ course 
under the most famous master teacher. 
Nor would any teacher expect to acquire 
a new method for teaching the students 
who come from all sections of Main 
Street. Percy Rector Stephens, promi- 
nent teacher of singing, who is one of 
the pioneers in the master class field, 
having held his first master class in 
Denver back in 717, says that the thirst 
for inspiration is the inner urge which 
sustains the master class and which 
makes it one of the most vital factors 
in the musical life of the nation today. 
He sees the master teacher as an 
evangelist, bringing a new message to 
some, instilling hope in others and in- 
spiring all with an ardent zeal for their 
work which finds expression in a thou- 
sand ways when they return to their 
various fields of activities. 

“Are the benefits of a five weeks’ 
master class definite and lasting? This 
is the question one hears on every hand, 
especially from those who have never 
attended one,” said Mr. Stephens. 
“Naturally, it depends upon what the 
student is looking for. If one speaks in 
terms of establishing a teaching method 
for the teacher or the finishing of a 
singer within that limited period, I 
should answer a decided, ‘No!’ Yet why 
are all these students and teachers flock- 
ing to Chicago, which is without doubt 
the center of master class activities? 

“There are three chief magnets which 
attract them. They come for knowl- 
edge, confirmation, and above all, for 
inspiration. It is inspiration which is 
the keynote of the successful master 
class. Some will tell you that enthu- 
siasm, coupled with little knowledge, is 
dangerous. True, a teacher must 
possess a knowledge of his subject if 
he is to achieve substantial results, but 
need he bridle his enthusiasm until he 
has attained all knowledge—and pray, 
since when has knowledge been limited? 
The stimulation of one’s desire or thirst 
for knowledge is the first step toward 
its attainment. 


The Danger Signal 


“Most of the teachers who attend have 
already developed a definite method of 
approach which cannot be changed in a 
short period of five weeks. Yet they 
can gather material to add to what they 
already have or modify some point which 
they may have been over-stressing. It 
is so easy for a teacher to get ‘lop- 
sided’ in his ideas about singing. Each 
student presents a different problem and 
it is the most natural thing in the world 
that the teacher should view his pupils’ 
of his own ex- 
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PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


Prominent New York Teacher of Singing, Whose Five Weeks’ Master Class Will Again Be 


a Feature of Chicago’s Summer Musical Activities 


periences in learning to sing. 

“Yet, here is just’ where the great 
difficulty lies. He is apt to seize upon 
some one point which has helped him 
to overcome his problem, give it a signi- 
ficance which it does not deserve and 
make it the basis of a ‘method.’ Such 
a teacher does not need a long course 
of training. What he needs is to learn 
something of the other aspects of the 
subject, to understand the _ various 


phases which go to make a perfectly 
adjusted whole. 
“Other teachers have been working 


out their problems as best they could in 
their limited surroundings. They have 
quit teaching some of the things they 
learned as students, but are not quite 
sure that their ‘digcoveries’ are correct. 
Think what it means to them to get a 
confirmation of their hypotheses! Not 
only will it enable them to approach 
the problems of their pupils with more 
confidence, but it will encourage them to 
continue their research and give them 
renewed thought and energy for their 
work.” 

Aside from the strictly personal aspects 
of the master class, Mr. Stephens finds 
another influence at work, leavening the 
whole profession into a more homo- 
geneous company. Time was when it 
was generally expected that one singing 
teacher would look askance at every 
move of another vocal instructor. At 
best, all teachers were competitors for 
the same prize—either talented pupils 
or money. But today, the situation is 
rapidly changing, Mr. Stephens believes. 





The master classes have given teachers 
from various parts of the country an 
opportunity to mingle together, to dis- 
cuss ideas on the basis of friendliness 
and cooperation and to lay the foun- 
dation for definite progress. The matter 
of ethics, he says, is one of the basic 
things on which the profession must 
be built. 

“It is natural that the teacher should 
believe that his way of teaching is better 
than that of his neighbor across the 
street. Because he happens to have a 
pupil or two who studied with the other 
fellow and who did not succeed in learn- 
ing to sing, he condemns the teacher and 
denounces his method of teaching. Per- 
haps, if he really knew the teacher and 
understood his work, he would see that 
he was trying to arrive at the same 
point as himself, only by another route. 
It is not one’s method that needs justifi- 
cation, but a broader understanding of 
what each is trying to do and a greater 
interest in the progress of the student. 

“If the teacher will cultivate a toler- 
ance for his colleagues, he is going to 
have a more sincere interest in his 
pupils, too. That is why I make it a 
point to know personally every one who 


Teachers Warned Against Dan- 
ger of Becoming ‘‘Lop- 
Sided” Through Over-Stress- 
ing of a Particular Point— 
Personal Aspect to Have 
Wide Scope in Work Oui- 
lined for Chicago Next Sum- 


mer 


comes to me for help.. In an institution, 
this personal interest is nearly always 
wanting. Many times the student ‘s 
assigned to a teacher in whom he has 
no great interest and the teacher comes 
to regard him as a cog in the wheel that 
moves the clock up another half-hour. 

“Unless there is a sympathy, either 
personal or artistic, between the teacher 
and student, it is impossible to do the 
best work. No pupil is going to get 
the most out of his work if he has the 
idea that he is going to ‘take a lesson.’ 
The very thought of making an effort 
to learn something within a _ specified 
time creates a rigidity which will make 
a free tone impossible. On the other 
hand, if the student looks forward to 
his lesson as a pleasant experience, he 
has eliminated the idea of conscious 
effort and has put his mind in a recep- 
tive mood for a real understanding of 
what he is to do. It is like learning 
to play golf. The golf expert will tel! 
you to let the club do the work, and 
you will soon discover that if you get 
excited about striking the ball, it wil! 
go only a_ short distance. But the 
minute you place your confidence in th« 
club, free your joints and strike, the 
ball will go sailing over the course.” 

In order to more fully carry out his 
ideas of conducting a master class, Mr. 
Stephens will teach next summer in Chi- 
cago independently of any institution 
Instead of sweltering in. a congested 
part of the city, with its terrific and 
disconcerting noises, he has_ made 
arrangements for the headquarters of 
the school at a private club on the Lake 
Shore Drive, one block and a half north 
of the Drake Hotel. Mr. Stephens wil! 
use the large ballroom on the top floor 
for his studio, the remainder of thé 
building being used for living. quarters, 
under the management of Mrs. Ora 
Leightner Frost. The club is situated 
directly across from the Lake, so that 
the students will not need to go far t 
enjoy the best aquatic sports which Chi- 
cago has to offer. At the same time, 
Mr. Stephens has been careful to select 
a location not too far from the seat of 
the Ravinia Opera Company, which is 
one of the important factors in making 
Chicago the summer musical capital of 
the country. 

Mr. Stephens has divided his schedul 
into three parts. There will be the 
private lesson, the teachers’ class, which 
has for several years been a feature of 
Mr. Stephens’ work, and also, what hé 
calls, the auditory class. It is this class 
which Mr. Stephens considers one of th¢ 
most important phases of his work, sinc 
attendants are permitted to observe his 
diagnosis and treatment of various voca 
conditions, ask questions and discuss thé 
results shown in the demonstration. 

Mr. Stephens is looking forward with 
much enthusiasm to the opening to th 
five weeks’ term on June 29, after which 
he will go to Denver for three weeks 
He sees it as an opportunity for 2 
thorough test of his belief that it | 
the inspirational aspect of the work 
that really brings the most lasting re 
sults. HAL CRAIN. 
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| 
Are considered by expert judges to be the | 
finest now made, They contain more valv 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS | 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 





problems in the light - 
Grands 
KURTZMANN PIANOS USNSLANC ser 
tone quality. 
Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE Years rich with experience and accom- e1: 
Z lishment back of this name vouch Cecilian 
C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers (7° SurFaco®a, STREET or extraordinary musical merit. Players with 
Bush & Lane Piano Ca., Holland, Mich. all-metal actw® 
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